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CHAPTER XV 

ASIATIC DORIANS 

The islands of Rhodes, K6s, Sym6, Nisyros, ICasus, and 
Earpathus, are represented in the Homeric Catalogue as 
furnishing troops to the Grecian armament before Troy. 
Historical Rhodes, and historical K6s, are occupied by 
Dorians, the former with its three separate cities of Lindus, 
Jalysus, and Kameirus. Two other Dorian cities, both on the 
adjacent continent, are joined with these four as members of 
an Amphiktyony on the Triopian promontory or south-western 
comer of Asia Minor — thus constituting an Hexapolis, includ- 
ing Halikarnassus, Knidus, K6s, Lindus, Jalysus, and Kameirus. 
Knidus was situated on the Triopian promontory itself j Hali- 
kamassus more to the northward, on the northern coast of the 
Keramic Gulf ; neither of the two are named in Homer. 

The legendary account of the origin of these Asiatic Dorians 
has already been given, and we are compelled to accept their 
Hexapolis as a portion of the earliest Grecian history, of which 
no previous account can be rendered. The circumstance of 
Rhodes and K6s bemg included in the Catalogue of the Iliad 
leads us to suppose that they were Greek at an earlier period 
than the Ionic or .<Eolic settlements. It may be remarked 
that both the brothers Antiphus and Pheidippus from K6s, and 
TlSpolemus from Rhodes, areHerakleids, — the only Herakleids 
who figure in the Iliad : and the deadly comta between 
Tlfipolemus and Saipeddn may perhaps be an heroic copy 
drawn from real contests, which doubtless often took place 
between the Rhodians and their neighbours the Lykians. 

VOT IV I B 
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That Rhodes and K6s were already Dorian at the period of 
the Homeric Catalogue, I see no reason for doubting. They 
are not called Dorian in that Catalogue, but we may well 
suppose that the name Dorian had not at that early period 
come to be employed as a great distinctive class name, as it 
was afterwards used in contrast with Ionian and .dSolian. In 
relating the history of Pheiddn of Argos, I have mentioned 
various reasons for suspecting that the trade of the Dorians on 
the eastern coast of the Peloponnesus was considerable at an 
early period, and there may well have been Doric migrations 
by sea to Krcte and Rhodes, anterior to the time of the Iliad. 

Herodotus tells us that the six Dorian towns, which had 
established their Amphiktyony on the Triopian promontory, 
were careful to admit none of the neighbouring Dorians to 
partake of it. Of these neighbouring Dorians, we make out 
the islands of Astypaltea, and Kalymnae,^ Nisyrus, Karpathus, 
Sym6, Telus, Kasus, and Chalkiaj also, on the continental 
coast, Myndus, situated on the same peninsula with Hali- 
karnassus — and Phaselis, on the eastern coast of Lykia towards 
Pamphylia. The strong coast-rock of lasus, midway between 
Miletus and Halikamassus, is said to have been originally 
founded by Argeians, but was compelled in consequence of 
destructive wars with the Karians to admit fresh settlers and a 
Neleid CEkist from MilStus.^ Bargylia and Karyanda seem to 
have been Karian settlements more or less hellenised. There pro- 
bably were other Dorian towns, not specially known to us, upon 
whom this exclusion from the Triopian solemnities was brought 
to operate. The six amphiktyonised cities were in course 
of time reduced to five, by the exclusion of Halikamassus : 
the reason for which (as we are told) was, that a citizen of 
Halikamassus, who had gained a tripod as prize, violated the 
regulation, which required that the tripod should always be 
consecrated as an offering in the Triopian temple, in order 
that he might carry it off to decorate his own house.® The 
Dorian Amphiktyony was thus contracted into a Pentapolis, 
At w'hat time this incident took place we do not know, nor is 
it joerhaps unreasonable to conjecture that the increasing pre- 
dominance of the Karian element at Halikamassus had some 
effect in producing the exclusion, as wdl as the individual 
misbehaviour of the victor Agasildfis. 

See the Inscriptions in Boeckh’s collection, 8483-26^1 : the latter is an 
lasian Inscription, reciting Doric decree by the inhabitants of ICalymniE j 
also Ahrens, De Dialecto Coricl, p. 15, 553 ; Diodor. v. 53, 54. 

® Polyb. xvi, S. * Herodot. i. 144. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

natives of ASIA MINOR WITH WHOM THE GREEKS BECAME 
CONNECTED 

From the Grecian settlements on the coast of Asia Minor, 
and on the adjacent islands, our attention must now be turned 
to those non-Hellenic kingdoms and people with whom they 
there came in contact. 

Our information with respect to all of them is unhappily 
very scanty. And we shall not improve our narrative by 
taking the catalogue, presented in the Iliad, of allies of Troy, 
and construing it as if it were a chapter of geography. If any 
proof were wanting of the unpromising results of such a 
proceeding, w'e may find it in the confusion which darkens 
so much of the work of Strabo — who perpetually turns aside 
from the actual and ascertainable condition of the countries 
which he is describing, to conjectures on Homeric antiquity, 
often announced as if they were unquestionable facts. Where 
the Homeric geography is confirmed by other evidence, we 
note the fact with' satisfaction ; where it stands unsupported, 
or difficult to reconcile with other statements, we cannot 
venture to reason upon it as in itself a substantial testimony. 
The author of the Iliad, as he has congregated together a vast 
body of the different sections of Greeks for the attack of the 
consecrated hill of Ilium, so he has also summoned all the 
various inhabitants of Asia Minor to co-operate in its defence. 
He has planted portions of the Kilikians and Lykians, whose 
historical existence is on the southern coast, in the immediate 
vicinity of the Troad. Those only will complain of this who 
have accustomed themselves to regard him as an historian or 
geographer. If we are content to read him only as the first 
of poets, we shall no more quarrel with him for a geographical 
misplacement, than with his successor Arktinus for bnnging 
on the battle-field of Ilium the Amazons or the ^Ethiopians. 

The geography of Asia Minor is even now very imperfectly 
known,^ and the matters ascertained respecting its ancient 

^ For the general geography of Asia Minor, see Albert Forbiger, Hand- 
buch der Alt. Geogr. port ii. sect. 6i, and an instructive little treatise, FUnf 
Inschriften und iiinf Stbdte in Klein Asien, by Franz and Kiepert, Berlin 
1840, with a map of Fbrygia annexed. The latter is particularly tenable 
as showing us bow much yet remains to be made out ; it isnotunfreauently 
the practice with the compilers of veovrapbicol manuals to make a show of 
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divisions and boundaries relate almost entirely either to the 
later periods of the Persian empire, or to times after the 
Macedonian and even after the Roman conquest. To state 
them as they stood in the time of Croesus king of Lydia, before 
the arrival of the conquering Cyrus, is a task in which we find 
little evidence to sustain us. The great mountain chain of 
Taurus, which begins from the Chelidonian promontory on 
the southern coast of Lykia, and strikes north-eastward as far 
as Armenia, formed the most noted boundary-line during the 
Roman times. But Herodotus does not once mention it ; the 
river Halys is in his view the most important geographical 
limit. Northward of Taurus, on the upper portions of the 
rivers Halys and Sangarius^ was situated the spacious and 
lofty central plain of Asia Minor. To the north, west, and 
south of this central plain, the region is chiefiy mountainous, 
as it approaches all the three seas, the Euxine, the .<Egean, 
and the Pamphylian — most mountainous in the case of the 
latter, permitting no rivers of long course. The mountains 
Kadmus, Messdgis, Tmdlus, stretch westward towards the 
./Egean Sea, yet leaving extensive spaces of plain and long 
valleys, so that the Maeander, the Kaister, and the Hermus, 
have each considerable length of course. The north-western 
part includes the mountainous regions of Ida, TSmnus, and 
the Mysian Olympus, with much admixture of fertile and 
productive ground. The elevated tracts near the Euxine 
appfear to have been the most wooded — especially Kytfirus : 
the Parthenius, the Sangarius, the Halys, and the Iris, are all 
considerable streams flowing northward towards that sea. 
Nevertheless, the plain land interspersed through these 
numerous elevations was often of the greatest fertility; and 
as a whole, the peninsula of Asia Minor was considered as 
highly productive by the ancients, in grain, wine, fruit, cattle, 
and in many parts, oil; though the cold central plain did not 
cany the olive.^ 

Along the western shores of this peninsula, where the 
various ban^ of Greek emigrants settled, we hear of Pelas- 
gians, Teukrians, Mysians, Bithynians, Phrygians, Lydians or 
Mffionians, Karians, Lelegians. Farther eastward are LyHans, 

fall knowledge, Md to disguise the imperfection of their data. Nor do they 
always keep m view the necessity of olstinguishine between the territorial 
names and divisions of one age and those of another. 

* Cicero, Pro Lege Msmili^ c. 6 ; Strabo, rdi. p. 57 ® 1 Herodot. v. 32. 
See &e instmctive account of the spread and cultivation of the olive tree, 
in Ritter, Erdknnde, West-Asien, b. tiL, Abtheilung iii. ; Abschn. i. s. 50, 
p. 522-337. 
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Pisidians, Kilikians, Phrygians, Kappadokians, Paphlagonians, 
Mariandynians, &c. Speaking generally, we may say that the 
Phrygians, Teukrians and Mysians appear in the north-western 
portion, between the river Hermus and the Propontis — the 
Karians and Lelegians south of the river Mteander, — and the 
Lydians in the central region between the two. Pelasgians are 
found here and there, seemingly both in the valley of the Hermus 
and in that of the Kaister. Even in the time of Herodotus, 
there were Pelasgian settlements at Plakia and Skylake on the 
Propontis, westward of Kyzikus : and 0 . Muller would trace 
the Tynhenian Pelasgians to Tyrrha, an inland town of Lydia, 
from whence he imagines (though without much probability) 
the name Tyrrhenian to be derived. 

One important fact to remark, in respect to the native 
population of Asia Minor at the first opening of this history, 
is, that they were not aggregated into great kingdoms or 
confederations, nor even into any large or populous cities — 
but distributed into many inconsiderable tribes, so as to 
present no overwhelmmg resistance, and threaten no formidable 
danger, to the successive bodies of Greek emigrants. The 
only exception to this is, the Lydian monarchy of Sardis, the 
real strength of which begins with GygSs and the dynasty of 
the Mermnadse, about 700 B.& Though the increasing force 
of that kingdom ultimately extinguished the independence of 
the Greeks in Asia, it seems to have noway impeded their 
development, as it stood when they first arrived and for a 
long time afterwards. Nor were either Karians or Mysians 
united under any one king, so as to possess facilities for 
aggression or conquest 

As far as can be made out from our scanty data, it appears 
that all the nations of Asia Minor west of the river Halys, 
were, in a large sense, of kindred race with each other, as well 
as with the Thracians on the European side of the Bosphorus 
and Hellespont East of the Halys dwelt the people of 
Syro- Arabian or Semitic race,-— Assyrians, Syrians, and foippa- 
dokiaus — as well as Kilikians, Pamphylians and Solymi, along 
its upper course and farther southward to the Famphylian sea. 
Westward of the Halys the languages were not Semitic, but 
belonging to a totally different family L—cognate, yet distinct 

* Herodot. i. 72 j Heeren, Ideen ttber den Verkehr der Alien Welt, Part 
i. abth. i. p. 142-145. It may be remarked, however, that the Armenians, 
eastward of the Hdm are treated by Herodotus as colonists from the 
Phrygians (tdi. 73) t Stephanns Byz. says the same v. 'Apfuvla, adding also, 
xat Tp ^0)1^ ^poy((ov<ri. The more careful researches of modern 
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one from another, perhaps not mutually intelligible. The 
Karians, Lydians and Mysians recognised a certain degree of 
brotherhood with each other, attested by common religious 
sacrifices in the temple of Zeus Karios at Mylasa.^ But it is 
by no means certain that each of these nations mutually 
comprehended each other’s speech. Herodotus, from whom 
we derive the knowledge of these common sacrifices, acquaints 
us at the same time &at the Kaunians in the south-western 
corner of the peninsula had no share in them, though speaking 
the same language as the Karians. He does not, however, 
seem to consider identity or difference of language as a test of 
national affinity. 

Along the coast of the Euxine, from the Thracian Bosphorus 
eastward to the river Halys, dwelt Bithynians or Thynians, 
I^Iariandynians and Paphlagonians — all recognised branches of 
the widely-extended Thracian race. The Bithynians especially, 
in the north-western portion of this territory, reaching from the 
Euxine to the Propontis, are often spoken of as Asiatic 
Thracians — ^while on the other hand various tribes among the 
Thracians of Europe are denominated Thyni or Thynians : ® 
so little difference was there in the population on the two 
sides of the Bosphorus, alike bmve, predatory, and sanguinary. 
The Bithynians of Asia are also sometimes cklled Bebrykians, 
under which denomination they extend as far southward as 
the Gulf of Kios in the Propontis.® They here come in 

lingaists, after much groundless assertion on the part of those who preceded 
them, have shown that the Armenian language belongs in its structure to 
the Indo-Germanic family, and is essentially distinct from the Semitic : see 
Ritter, Erdkonde, West-Asien, h. iii. abth. iii. ; Abschn. i 5, 36, p. 
377-588. Herodotus rarely takes notice of the language spoken, nor does 
he on this occasion, when speaking of the river Halys as a boundary. 

^ Herodot. i. 170, 171. 

® Strabo, vii. p. 293-303 ; xii. pp. 542, 564, 363, 372 ! Herodot. i. 28 ; 
vH. 74, 75 : Xenophon. Hellenic, i. 3, 2 5 Anabasis, vii. 2, 22-32. Man- 
nert, Geographie der Gr, und Romer, b. viii. ch. ii, p. 403. 

■' Dionys. Periegfit. 803 ; Apolloddrus, i. 9. 20. Theokritus puts the 
Bebrykians on the coast of the Euxine— Id. xxii. 29 ; Syncell. p. 340, Bonn. 
The story in Appian, Bell. Mitliridat. init. is a singular specimen of Grecian 
fancy, and anxiety to connect the antiquities of a nation with the Trojan 
war. The Greeks whom he followed assigned the origin of the Bithynians 
to Thracian followers of Rhesus, who fled from Troy after the latter 
bad been killed by Diom£des : Holonkus, eponym of the Thracians in 
the Chersonesus, is called brother of Bithynus (Steph. Byz. AJ\oyicos — 
BideWa). 

The name tSapuev-ivyot, like Bi-Buva!, may probably he an extension or 
com)iound of the primitive @wo( ; perhaps also BfflpvKsr stands in the same 
relation to Bpiyet or ipvyis, Hellonikus wrote @i/iPpiay, (Steph. 

Bjz, in V.). 
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contact with Rlygdonians, M3’sians and Phrygians. Along the 
southern coast of the Propontis, between the rivers Rhyndakus 
and *'Esepus, in immediate neighbourhood with the powerful 
Greek colony of Kyzikus, appear the Doliones ; ne.xt, Pelas- 
gians at Plakia and Skylakfej then again, along the coast of 
the Hellespont near Abydus and Lampsakus, and occupying 
a portion of the Troad, we find mention made of other 
Bebrykians.^ In the interior of the Troad, or the region of 
Ida, are Teukrians and Mysians. The latter seem to extend 
southward down to Pergamus and the region of Mount 
Sipylus, and eastward to the mountainous region called the 
Mysian Olympus, south of the lake Askanius, near which they 
join with the Phrygians.^ 

As far as any positive opinion can be formed respecting 
nations of whom we know so little, it would appear tW the 
Mysians and Phrygians are a sort of connecting link between 
Lydians and Karians on one side, and Thracians (European 
as well as Asiatic) on the other — a remote ethnical affinity 
pervading the whole. Ancient migrations are spoken of in 
both directions across the Hellespont and the Thracian Bos- 
phorus. It was the opinion of some that Phrygians, Mysians 
and Thracians had immigrated into Asia from Europe; and 
the Lydian historian Xanthus referred the arrival of the 
Phrygians to an epoch subsequent to the Trojan war,® On 
the other hand, Herodotus spe^s of a vast body of Teukrians 
and Mysians, who, before the Trojan war, had crossed the 
strait from Asia into Europe mcpelled many of the European 
Thracians from their seats, crossed the Strymfin and the 
Macedonian rivers, and penetrated as far southward as the 
river Peneus in Thessaly — as far westward as the Ionic Gulf. 
This Teukro-Mysian migration (he tells us) brought about two 
consequences : first, the establishment near the river Strymdn 
of the Pasonians, who called themselves Teukrian colonists ; * 
next, the crossing into Asia of many of the dispossessed 
Thracian tribes from the neighbourhood of the Strymdn into 
the north-western region of Asia Minor, by which the Bithynian 

Kios is Mysian io Herodotus, v. izz : according to Skylax, the coast from 
the Gulf of .^takus to that of Kios is h^sia (c. 93). 

^ Charon of Lampsakus, Fr. 7, ed. Didot. Xdpatf Si ipni'i Hi* 
bap 4 aiciivliy irporiamf BeJSpuKlai' KoKfTrSeu is-S rSy icairouaiir'iyniv 

airily BtfipiKmi" Si air&y iitpiyurrai Siit robs yeyppiyovsvo\(p.ovi, 
Strabo, xiii. p. <86 ; Conon, Narr. 12 ; Dionys. Hal. L 5+ 

® Hekatseus, Frag. 204, ed, Didot ; Apolloddr, i, 9, 18 ; Strabo, zii. p, 

564-575- 

' Xantb. Fraf'm. <, ed. Didot. * Herodot, viL 20-7<. 
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or Asiatic Thracian people was formed. The Phrygians also 
are supposed by some to have originally occupied an European 
soil on the borders of Macedonia near the snow-clad Mount 
Bermion, at which time they were called Briges, — an appellative 
name in the Lydian language equivalent to freemen or Franks : ^ 
while the Mysians are said to have come from the north-eastern 
portions of European Thrace south of the Danube, known 
under the Roman empire by the name of Moesia.® But with 
respect to the Mysians there was also another story, according 
to which they were described as colonists emanating from the 
Lydians j put forth according to that system of devoting by 
solemn vow a tenth of the inhabitants, chosen by lot, to seek 
settlements elsewhere, which recurs not unfrequently among 
the stories of early emigrations, as the consequence of distress 
and famine. And this last opinion was supported by the 
character of the Mysian language, half Lydian and half 
Phrygian, of which both the Lydian historian Xanthus, and 
Menekratfis of Elaea,* (by whom the opinion was announced,) 
must have been very competent judges. 

From such tales of early migration both wajrs across the 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus, all that we can with any 
certainty infer i^ a certain measure of affinity among the 
population of Thrace and Asia Minor — especially visible in 
the case of the Phrygians and Mysians. The name and 
legends of the Phrygian hero Midas are connected with 
different towns throughout the extensive region of Asiatic 
Phrygia — Ketenae, Pessinfis, Ankyra,* Gordium — as well as 
ivith the neighbourhood of Mount Bermion in Macedonia. 
The adventure whereby Midas got possession of Silenus, 
mixing wine with the spring of which he drank, was localised 
at the latter place as well as at the town of Thymbrion, nearly 
at the eastern extremity of Asiatic Phrygia.* The name 

1 Strabo, vii. p. 295 ; xiL p. 550 ; Herodot. vii. 73 : Hesych. v. 
Bptya. 

® Strabo, vii. p. 295 ; xB. pp. 342, 564, 571, where be dies the geographer 
Artemiddros. In the passage of the Iliad (xiii. 5), the Mvnl iyx^flaxos 
appear to be conceived by the poet in European Thrace ; but Apolloddrus 
does not seem to have so construed tile passage. Kiebnhr (Kleine Schrlften, 
P* 370) expresses himself more confidently than the evidence warrants. 

Strabo, xiL p. 572 ; Herodot. viL 74. 

* Piodor. iii. S 9 i Arrian, iL 3, Ij Quint. Curt. iiL l, 12 j Athena, x; p. 
413, We may also notice the town of Korudeioj' near WiSdetoy in Phrygia, 
as connected with the name of the Thracian goddess £btys (Strabo, x, v. 
470 ; xii. p. 376), 

' Herodot. viu. 138; Theopompus, Frag. 74 . W, Didot (he intro- 
duced a long dialcigne between Midas and Silenus— Dionys, Halik. Vett 
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Mygdonia, and the eponymous hero Mygddn, belong not less 
to the European territory near the river Axius (afterwards a 
part of Macedonia) than to the Asiatic coast of the eastern 
Propontis, between Kios and the river Rhyndakus.^ Otreus 
and Mygddn are the commanders of the Phrygians in the 
Iliad j and the river Odrys&, which flowed through the terri- 
tory of the Asiatic Mygdonians into the Rhyndakus, affords 
another example of homonymy with the Odrysian Tluacians ^ 
in Europe. And as these coincidences of names and legends 
conduct us to the idea of analogy and afBnity between 
Thracians and Phrygians, so we find Archilochus, the earliest 
poet remaining to us who mentions them as contemporaries, 
coupling the two in the same simile.® To this early Parian 
lambist, the population on the two sides of the Hellespont 
appears to have presented similarity of feature and customs. 

To settle with any accuracy the extent and condition of 
these Asiatic nations during the early days of Grecian settle- 
ment among them is impracticable. The problem was not to 
be solved even by the ancient geographers, with their superior 
means of knowledge. The early indigenous distribution of the 


Script. Censur. p. 70 j Theoo. Progymnas. c. 2) { Strabo, xiv. p. 680 } 
Xenophon. Anabos. i. a, 13. 

i Strabo, xii. pp. $75, 576 ; Stepb. Byt MuySeKfo 5 Thncyd. u. 99. The 
territory Mygdonia and the Mygdonians, in the distant region of Mesopo- 
tamia, eastward of the river Chaboras (Plutarch, LucuUus, 33 ; Folyb. v. 
51 j Xenophon, Anab. iv. 3, 4), is difficult to understand, since it is 
surprising to find a branch of these more westerly Asiatics in the midst of 
the Syro- Arabian population. Strabo (xv. p. 747} justly supposes it to date 
only from the times of the Macedonian conquest of Asia, which would 
indeed be disproved by the mention of the name in Xenophon ; but this 
reading in the text of Xenophon is rejected by the best recent editors, since 
several MSS. have MapSiivioi in place of VluyS 6 vtai. See Forbiger, Hand- 
buch der Alien Gewraphie, Fart iL sect. 98, p. 628. 

* Iliad, iii, 188 ; Srabo, xii. p. 551. The town of Otrcea, of which Otreus 
seems to be the eponymus, was situated in Phrygia just on the borders of 
Bithynia (Strabo, xii. p. 566). 

* Archiloch. Fragm. 28 Schneid., 26 Gaisf.— 


•H 


j^Orov ^ Opstf 


The passage is too corrupt to su pport any inference, except the near approxi- 
mation in the poet’s mind of Thracians and Fbiygians. The phrase a!i\$ 
PpvTov fipiCtiy is probably to be illustrated by the Anabasis of Xenophon 
(iv, 5, 27), where be describes the half-starved Greek soldiers refreming 
themselves in the Armenian villages. They found there large bowls full of 
bailey-wine or beer, with the grams of barley floating In it. They drank 
the liquid by sucking through long reeds or straws without any joint in them 
(icdxa/Mi yivara aliK wuch they found pat there for the express, 

purpose. 
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Phrygian population is unknown to us ; for even the division 
into the Greater and Lesser Phrygia belongs to a period at 
least subsequent to the Persian conquest (like most of the 
recognised divisions of Asia Minor), and is only misleading if 
applied to the period earlier than CrcESUs. It appears that the 
name Phrygians, like that of Thracians, was a generic desig- 
nation, and comprehended tribes or separate communities who 
had also specific names of their own. We trace Phrygians at 
wide distances ; on the western bank of the river Halys — at 
KelEsniE, in the interior of Asia Minor, on the upper course of 
the river Masander — and on the coast of the Propontis near 
Kios. In both of these latter localities there is a salt lake 
called Askanius, which is the name both of the leader of the 
Phrygian allies of Troy and of the country from whence they 
are said to come, in the Iliad.^ They thus occupy a territory 
bounded on the south by the Pisidian mountains — on the 
west by the Lydians (indicat«l by a terminal pillar set up by 
Croesus at Kydrara *) on the east by the river Halys, on the 
other side of which were Kappado&ns or Syrians : — on the 
north by Paphlagonians and Mariandynians. But it seems 
besides this, that they must have extended farther to the west, 
80 as to occupy a great portion of the region of Mount Ida 
and the Tro^. For Apollodfirus considered that both the 
Doliones and the Bebrykians were included in the great 
Phrygian name;® and even in the ancient poem called 
* Phordnis ’ (which can hardly be placed later than 600 B.c.), 
the Daktyls of Mount Ida, the great discoverers of metallurgy, 
are expressly named Phrygian.* The custom of the Attic 
tragic poets to call the inhabitants of the Troad Phrygians, 
does not necessarily imply any translation of inhabitants, but 
an employment of the general name, as better known to the 
audience whom they addressed, in preference to the less 


* Iliad, ii, 873; *Ui. 793: Arrian, i. 29: Herodot vii. 30. The 
bonndary of the Phrygians southward towards the Fisidians, and westward 
as well as north-westward towards the Lydians and Mysians, could never be 
distinctly traced (Strabo, xii. pp. 564, 576, 628) : the volcanic region called 
Katakekaumend is referred in Xenophon’s time toMysia(Anabas. i. 2, lo) ; 
compare the remarks of Kiepert in the treatise above referred to, Pttnf 
Inschriften und fUnf SiSdte, p. 27. 

* Herodot i. 72 ; vii 30. 

» Stabo, xiv. p. 678 ; compare nii p. 586. The legend makes DoKdn 
«ii of Silenos, who is so much connected with the Phrygian MiJa.. 
lAlexand. /Eltolns ap. Strab. xiv. p. 681}. 

* Photdnis, Fiagm. $, ed. DUnteer, p. 57— 

a . « . *v$* yAjTff 

7£a(ot hpiarepoit otieaS* 9vauiVt See. 
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notorious specific name — ^just as the inhabitants of Bithynia 
might be described either as Bithynians or as Asiatic Thracians. 

If (as the language of Herodotus and Ephorus ^ would seem 
to imply) we suppose the Phrygians to be at a considerable 
distance from the coast and dwelling only in the interior, it 
will be difficult to explain to ourselves how or where the early 
Greek colonists came to be so much influenced by them ; 
whereas the supposition that the tribes occupying the Troad 
and the region of Ida were Phrygians elucidates this point. 
And the fact is incontestable, that both Phrygians and Lydians 
did not only modify the religious manifestations of the Asiatic 
Greeks, and through them of the Grecian world generally — 
but also rendered important aid towards the first creation of 
the Grecian musical scale. Of this the denominations of the 
scale afford a proof. 

Three primitive musical modes were employed by the 
Greek poets, in the earliest times of which later authors could 
find any account — the Lydian, which was the most acute — 
the Dorian, which was the most grave — and the Phrygian, 
intermediate between the two ; the highest note of the Lydian 
being one tone higher, that of the Dorian one tone lower, than 
the Mghest note of the Phrygian scale.® Such were the three 
modes or scales, each including only a tetrachord, upon which 
the earliest Greek masters worked: many other scales, both 
higher and lower, were subsequently added. It thus appears 
that the earliest Greek music was, in large proportion, borrowed 
from Phrygia and Lydia. When we consider that in the eighth 
and seventh centuries before the Christian rera, music and 
poetry conjoined (often also with dancing or rhythmical 
gesticulation) was the only intellectual manifestation known 
among the Greeks — ^and moreover, that in the belief of all the 
ancient writers, every musical mode had its own peculiar 
emotional influences, powerfully modified the temper of 
hearers, and was intimately connected with the national 
worship — we shall see that this transmission of the musical 
modes implies much both of communication and interchange 
between the Asiatic Greeks and the indigenous population of 
the continent Now the feet of communication between the 
Ionic and the ./Eolic Greeks, and their eastern neighbours, the 
Lydians, is easy to comprehend generally, though we have no 
details as to the way in which it took place. But we do not 

^ Ephorus ap. Strabo, xiv. p. 67S ; Herodot. v, 4p. 

® See the learned and valuable Dissertation of Boeekh, De Metris, 
daii, iii, 8, p. 
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distinctly see where it was that the Greeks came so much into 
contact with the Phrygians, except in the region of Ida, the 
Troad, and the southern coast of the Propontis. To this 
region belonged those early Ph^gian musicians (under the 
heroic names of Olympus, Hyagnis, Marsyas), from whom the 
Greeks borrowed.^ And we may remark that the analog 
between Thracians and Phrygians seems partly to hold in 
respect both to music and to religion j since the old mythe in 
the Iliad, wherein the Thracian bard Thamyris, rashly con- 
tending in song with the Muses, is conquered, blinded and 
stripped of his art, seems to be the prototype of the very 
simUar story respecting the contention of Apollo with the 
Phrygian Marsyas® — the cithara against the flute; while the 
Phrygian Midas is further characterised as the religious disciple 
of Thracian Orpheus. 

In my previous chapter relating to the legend of Troy,® men- 
tion has been already made of the early fusion of the ^olic 
Greeks with the indigenous population of the Troad. It is 
from hence probably that the Phrygian music with the flute as 
its instrument — employed in the orgiastic rites and worship of 
the Great Mother in Mount Ida, in the Mysian Olympus, and 
other mountain regions of the country, and even in the Greek 
city of Lampsakus^^ — ^passed to the Greek composers. Its 

^ Plutarch, De Musici, c. 5, 7, p. 1132 ; Aristoxenus ap. Athena, xiv. 
p. 624 ; AUcman, Frag. 104, ed. Se^k. 

Aristoxenus seems to have considered the Phrygian Olympus as the 
great inventive genius who gave the start to Grecian music (Plutarch, 
lb. p. 1135-1141) ! his music was employed almost entirely for hymns 
to the gods, religious worship, the Hetrda or ceremonies in honour of 
the Great Mother (p. 1140). Compare Clemen. Alexand. Strom. L 
p. 306. 

Maptriat may perhatis have its etymology in the ICarion or Lydian 
language. was in Karian equivalent to rii^or (see Steph. Byz. 

▼. iovay^Ka ) : MS was one of the various names of Rhea (Steph. Byz. 
V. J/UcTttttpa). The word would have been written Mapaoias by on .^lic 
Greek. 

Marsyas is represented by Telestds the dithyramhist as a satyr, son of a 
nymph — yt)p4i<rymT fripl Wapvif k\4os (TeleslSs ap. Athena, 

XIV, p. 617. 

® Xenopb. Anab. L 2, 8 j Homer. Iliad, ii 59s ; Strabo, xii. p. 578 j 
the latter connects Olympus with Xelana, as well as Marsyas. Justin, xi, 
7: "Mida, qni ah Orpbeo sacrorum solemnibus initiatus, Phryeiam 
rel^onibus inmlevit.” 

The coins of Midaeion, Kadi, and Prymn^ssus, in the more northerly 
^don of Phrygia, bear the impress of the Phrygian hero Midas (Eckhel, 
Doctrina Nummontm Vet. iiL p. 143-168). 

® Part L ch. XV. p. 2po. 

* The fragment of Hippdnax mentioning an eunnch of Lampsakus, rich 
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introduction is coseval with the earliest facts respecting Grecian 
music, and must have taken place during the first century of 
the recorded Olympiads. In the Homeric poems we find no 
allusion to it, but it may probably have contributed to stimu- 
late that development of lyric and elegiac composition which 
grew up amongst the post-homeric ^Eohans and lonians, to the 
gradual displacement of the old epic. Another instance of the 
fiision of Phrygians with Greeks is to be found in the religious 
ceremonies of Kyzikus, Kius, and Prusa, on the southern and 
south-eastern coasts of the Propontis. At the first of the three 
places, the worship of the Great Mother of the Gods was cele- 
brated with much solemnity on the hill of Dindymon, bearing 
the same name as that mountain in the interior, near Fessinus, 
from whence Cybelfi derived her principal surname of Dindy- 
m6n6.^ The analogy between the Kretan and Fhi^gian re- 
ligious practices has been often noticed, and confusion occurs 
not unfrequently between Mount Ida in Krfite and the moun- 
tain of the same name in the Troad j while the Teukrians of 
Gergis in the Troad — ^who were not yet hellenised even at the 
time of the Persian invasion, and who were affirmed by the 
elegiac poet Kallinus to have immigrated from Kr6te — if they 
were not really Phrj'gians, differed so little from them as to be 
called such b^ the poets. 

The Phrygians are celebrated by Herodotus for the abund- 
ance both of their flocks and their agricultural produce.* The 
excellent wool for which MilStus was always renowned came 
in part from the upper valley of the river Mseander, which they 
inhabited. He contrasts them in this respect with the Lydians, 
among whom the attributes and capacities of persons dwelling 
in cities are chiefly brought to our view: much gold and 
silver, retail trade, indigenous games, unchastity of young 
women, yet combined with thrift and industry.* Phrygian 
cheese and salt provisions— Lydian unguents,* carpets and 

and well-fed, reveals to ns the Asiatic habits, and probably wor^p, in that 
place (Fragm. a6, ed. Bergk)— 

r« KaX fiwruthr ifii,ipa9 wimt 
Aiuv^/twoti ftc> 

* Strabo, lii, p. S 64 -S 7 S 5 Herodot. iv. 76- 

* Herodot v. 49. voKvirpofiaT^aTQi ml rroXwB/BrdraTofc 

* Herodot. i. 93, 94. 

* Tiptxtstpbywr (Enpolis, Marik. Fr, 23, p. 506, Meincke)— 
Athense. xii 516— iirxdtfs, Alexis ap. Athens, iii. 75; sme PhiyjTans 
however had never seen a fig-tree (Cicero pro Flacco, c. 17). 

Carpets of Sardis (Athense. v. 197}: ^turudlw Sc^iavMof (Plato, 
Comicus ap. Athense. ii. 4fi} ; ’Act 'yint (Alexis 
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coloured shoes — acquired notoriety. Both Phrygians and 
Lydian.? are noticed by Greek authors subsequent to the 
establishment of the Persian empire as a people timid, submis- 
sive, industrious, and useful as slaves — an attribute not 
ascribed to the Mysians,i who are usually described as brave 
and hardy mountaineers, difficult to hold in subjection : nor 
even true respect'mg the Lydians, during the earlier times 
anterior to the complete overthrow of Croesus by Cyrus ; for 
they were then esteemed for their warlike prowess . N or was the 
different character of these two Asiatic people yet effaced even 
in the second century after the Christian sera. For the same 
Mysians, who in the time of Herodotus and Xenophon gave 
so much trouble to the Persian satraps, are described by the 
rhetor AristeidSs as seizing and plundering his proper^ at 
Laneion near Hadriani — while on the contra^ he mentions 
the Phrygians as habitually coming from the interior towards 
the coast regions to do the work of the olive-gathering.® 
During the times of Grecian autonomy and ascendency, in the 
fifth century b.g, the conception of a Phrygian or a Lydian 
was associated in the Greek mind with ideas of contempt and 
servitude,® to which unquestionably these Asiatics became 
fashioned, since it was habitual with them under the Roman 
empire to sell their own children into slavery* — a practice 

ap. Athenoe. xv. p. 691, and again ib. p. 690) ; nbSas Si HolicAos i^ 0 \ris 
jxcfauxTc Aviuv icaKhy tpyov (Sappho, Fragm. 54, ed. Schneidewin; 
Schol. Aristoph. Pac. iljr4). 

^ Xenophon, Anabas. 1, 6, 7 ; iii. a. 23 ; Memorab. iii. 5, 26, ittomttrrti 
tSvirot ; .’Eschyl. Fers. ip), affpoStairot AiSot. 

® Amteid. Orat xxvi, p. 346, The 'Arvof was very near to this 
place Laneion, which shows the identity of the religious names througlioul 
Lydia and Mysia (Or. xxv. p. 3l3). About the Phrygians, Aristeid6s, 
Orat. xlri. p. 308, TSy Sr rrAovrlay trtKa rls rip/ ivepoplay inratpouaiy, 
SiTTtp ol fipyyir rSy iAaSy tyexa rfir avA\oySjr. 

The declamatory prolixities of AristeidSs offer little reward to the 
reader except these occasional valuable evidences of existing custom. 

* Hermippus ap. Athenas. i. p. 27. ‘AySpdwoS’ ix fpvytas, &c., the 
saying ascribed to Sokratds in Allian, V. H. x, 14 j Euripid. Alcest. 691 ; 
Xenophon, Agesihuis, i. 215^ Strabo, vii. p, 304; Poiyb. iv. 38, The 
Thracians sold their children into slavery— (Herod, v. 6) as the Circassians 
do at present (Clarke’s Travels, vol. L p. 378). 

ArdJrrpos Myii <bpvyir was a Greek proverb (Strabo, !. p. 36 ; compare 
Cicero pro Flacco, c, 27). 

■* Phuostrat. Vit. Apollon, viii. 7 , 12, p. 346. The slave-merchants 
seem to have visited Thessaly, and to have bought slaves at Fagasss j Uhese 
were either Penests sold by their masters out of the country, or perhaps 
non-Greeks procured from the borderers in the interior (Aristoph. Flatus, 
521 ; Hermippus ap. Athenm. L p. 27. Al nayag-sl SovAmt xol iTnyitarlas 
xapivovat. 
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certainly very rare among the Greeks, even when they too had 
become confounded among the mass of subjects of imperial 
Rome. But we may fairly assume that this association of 
contempt with the name of a Phrygian or a Lydian did not 
prevail during the early period of Grecian Asiatic settlement, 
or even in the time of Alkman, Mimnermus, or Sappho, down 
to 600 B.C. We first trace evidence of it in a fragment of 
Hippdnax. It began with the subjection of Asia Minor gene- 
rally. first under Crcesus ^ and then under Cyrus, and with the 
sentiment of comparative pride which grew up afterwards in 
the minds of European Greeks. The native Phrygian tribes 
along the Propontis, with whom the Greek colonists came in 
contact — Bebrykians, Doliones, Mygdonians, &c. — seem to 
have been agricultural, cattle-breeding, and horse-breeding; 
yet more vehement and warlike than the Phrygians of the 
interior, as far at least as can be made out by their legends. 
The brutal but gigantic Amykus, son of Poseiddn, chief of the 
Bebrykians, with whom Pollux contends in boxing — and his 
brother Mygddn, to whom HeraklSs is opposed — are samples 
of a people whom the Greek poets considered ferocious, and 
not submissive ; ® while the celebrity of the horses of Erich- 
thonius, Laomeddn, and Asius of ArisbS, in the Iliad, shows 
that horse-breeding was a distinguishing attribute of the region 
of Ida, not less in the mind of Homer than in that of Virgil,® 

According to the legend of the Phrygian town of Gordium 
on the river Sangarius, the primitive Phrygian king Gordius 
was originally a poor husbandman, upon the yoke of whose 
team, as he one day tilled his field, an eagle perched and 
posted himself. Astonished at this portent, be consulted the 
Telmissean augurs to know what it meant, when a maiden of 
the prophetic breed acquainted him that the kingdom was 
destined to his family. He espoused her, and the offspring of 
the marriage was Midas. Sedition afterwards breaking out 

^ Phrygian slaves seem to have been numerous at Mil@ttts in the time of 
Hipp6nax, Frag. 36, ed, Bergk— ■ 

Kctl roiv mpvacnv, 

9pvya9 iv 

® Theocrit. Idyll, xjdi. 47-133 { Apollon. Rhod. i. 937-954 ; ii. S-140 J 
Valer. FJacc. iv. 100 ; Apollodor. li. 5, 9. 

• Iliad, ii. 138 j xii. 97 j xx. arg; Vi^l, Georgia, iii. 270— 

* * lllas ducU ftmor (equoa) tuns Gsrgara, transqae sooantem 
Asoanmai/* &c; 

Klausen (jEneas und die Penaten, vol. i. pp. Sa-S6, roa-rp7j has put 
together with great erudition all the legendary indications respecting Aes* 
regions. 
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among tlie Phrygians, they were directed by an oracle, as the 
only means of tranquillity, to choose for themselves as king the 
man whom they should first see approaching in a waggon. 
Gordius and Midas happened to be then coming into the 
town in their waggon, and the crown was conferred upon them. 
Their waggon, consecrated in the citadel of Gordium to Zeus 
Basileus, became celebrated from the insoluble knot whereby 
the yoke was attached, and from the severance of it after- 
wards by the sword of Alexander the Great. Whosoever could 
untie the knot, to him the kingdom of Asia was portended, 
and Alexander was the first whose sword both fulfilled the 
condition and realised the prophecy.' 

Of these legendary Phrygian names and anecdotes we can 
make no use for historical purposes. We know nothing of 
any Phrygian kings, during the historical times j but Plerodo- 
tus tells us of a certain Midas son of Gordius, king of Phrygia, 
who was the first foreign sovereign that ever sent offerings to 
the Delphian temple, anterior to Gygfis of Lydia. This Midas 
dedicated to the Delphian god the throne on which he was in 
the habit of sitting to administer justice. Chronologers have 
referred the incident to a P^gian king Midas placed by 
Eusebius in the tenth Olympiad — ^a supposition which there 
are no means of verifying.® There may have been a real 
Midas king of Gordium j but tliat there was ever any great 
united Phrygian monarchy, we have not the least ground for 
supposmg. The name Gordius son of Midas again appears in 
the legend of Croesus and Solon told by Herodotus, as part of 
the genealogy of the ill-fated prince Adrastus ; here too it 
seems to represent a legendary rather than a real person.® 

Of the Lydians I shdl speak in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER XVII 

LYDIANS — MEDES — CIMMERIANS — SCYTHIANS 

The early relations between the Lydians and the Asiatic 
Greeks, anterior to the reign of Gyg^s, are not better known 
to us than those of the Phrygians. Their native music 

' Arrftm, il 3 ; Jnstin, xL 7. 

According to another tale, Midas was son of the Great Mother herself 
(Plufatch, Csesar, 9 j Hygin. fab. rgi). 

® Herodot. i. 14, with Wesseling's nota * Herodot. i. 34. 
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became partly incorporated with the Greek, as the Phrygian 
music was; to which it was very analogous, both in instru- 
ments and in character, though the Lydian mode was con- 
sidered by the ancients as more effeminate and enervating. 
The flute was used alike by Phrygians and Lydians, passing 
from both of them to the Greeks. But the magadis or pectis 
(a haip with sometimes as many as twenty strings, sounded 
two together in octave) is said to have been borrowed by the 
Lesbian Terpander from the Lydian banquets.^ The flute- 
players who acquired esteem among the early Asiatic Greeks 
were often Phrygian or Lydian slaves j and even the poet 
Alkman, who gained for himself permanent renown among the 
Greek lyric poets, though not a slave bom at Sardis, as is 
sometimes said, was probably of Lydian extraction. 

It has been already mentioned that Homer knows nothing 
of Lydia or Lydians. He names Maeonians in juxtaposition 
with Karians, and we are told by Herodotus that the people 
once called Mseonian received the new appellation of Lydian 
from Lydus son of Atys. Sardis, whose almost inexpugnable 
citadel was situated on a precipitous rock on the northern side 
of the ridge of Tmdlus, overhanging the plain of the river 
Hermus, was the capital of the Lydian kings. It is not named 
by Homer, though he mentions both Tmdlus and the neigh- 
bouring Gygsean lake : the fortification of it was ascribed to an 
old Lydian king named MfilSs, and strange legends were told 
concerning it.® Its possessors were enriched by the neigh- 
bourhood of the river Paktfilus, which flowed down from 
Mount Tmdlus towards the Hermus, bringing considerable 
quantities of gold in its sands. To this cause historians often 
ascribed the abundant treasure belonging to Croesus and his 
predecessors. But Croesus possessed, besides, other mines 
near Pergamus ; ® while another cause of wealth is also to be 
found in the general industry of the Lydian people, which the 
circumstances mentioned respecting them seem to attest They 
were the first people (according to Herodotus) who ever carried 
on retail trade j and the first to coin money of gold and silver.* 

The archseologists of Sardis in the time of Herodotus (a 
century after the Persian conquest) carried very far back the 
antiquity of the Lydian monarchy, by means of a s^es of 
names which are m great part, if not altogether, divine and 

^ Pindar, ap. Athenee. dv. p, 635; compare Telest£s ap. Atheiue. xiv. 
p, 626 ; Fausan. ix. 5, 4. 

’ Herodot. i. 84. ' Ailstot. MirabiL Anscnifab 52. ' , , . 

* Herodot. L 94. 
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heroic. Herodotus gives us first Manes, Atys, and Lydus~ 
next a line of kings beginning %vith H^rakles, twenty-two in 
number, succeeding each other from father to son and lasting 
for 505 years. The first of this line of Herakleid kings was 
Agrfin, descended from Hfirakles in the fourth generation — 
Herakles, Alkseus, Ninus, Bfilus, and Agr6n. The twenty- 
second prince of this Herakleid family, after an uninterrupted 
succession of father and son during 505 years, was Kandaules, 
called by the Greeks Myrsilus the son of Myrsus. With him 
the dynasty ended, and ended by one of those curious inci- 
dents which Herodotus has narrated with his usual dramatic, 
yet unadfected, emphasis. It was the divine will that Kan- 
daules should be destroyed, and he lost his rational judgement. 
Having a wife the most beautiful woman in Lydia, his vanity 
could not be satisfied without exhibiting her naked person to 
GygSs son of Daskylus, his principal confidant and the com- 
mander of his guards. In spite of the vehement repugnance 
of Gygfis, this resolution was executed ; but the wife became 
aware of the inexpiable affront, and took her measures to 
avenge it. Surrounded by her most faithful domestics, she 
sent for Gyg^s, and addressed him, — “Two ways are now open 
to thee, Gyges : take which thou wilt. Either kill Kandaules, 
wed me, and acquire the kingdom of Lydia — or else thou must 
at once perish. For thou hast seen forbidden things, and 
either thou, or the man who contrived it for thee, must die." 
GygSs in vain entreated to be spared so terrible an alternative : 
he was driven to the option, and he chose that which promised 
safety to himself.^ The queen, planting him in ambush be- 
hind the bed-chamber door, in the very spot where Kandaulfis 
had placed him as a spectator, armed him with a dagger -which 
he plunged into the heart of the sleeping king. 

Thus ended the dynasty of the Herakleids ; yet there was a 
large party in Lydia who indignantly resented the death of 
Kandaules, and took arms against Gyges. A civil war ensued, 
which both parties at length consented to terminate by reference 
to the Delphian oracle. The decision of that holy rrferee being 
given in favour of Gyges, the kingdon of Lydia passed to his 
dynasty, called the Mermnadas. But the oracle accompanied 
its verdict with an intimation that in the person of the fifth 
descendant of Gygfes, the murder of KandaulSs would be 
avenged — a warning of which (Herodotus innocently remarks) 

* Heio^t. L 13. aipitrm airhs vtpieiirai — a phrase to which Gibbon 
has ascribed aa intended irony which it is difficnlt to discover in 
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no one took any notice, until it was actually fulfilled in the 
person of Croesus.^ 

In this curious legend, which marks the commencement of 
the dynasty called Mermnadffi, the historical kings of Lydia — 
we cannot determine how much, or whether any part, is his- 
torical. Gygfis was probably a real man, contemporary with 
the youth of the poet Archilochus j but the name GygSs is also 
an heroic name in Lydian archseology. He is the eponymus 
of the Gygman lake near Sardis. Of the many legends told 
respecting him, Plato has preserved one, according to which, 
Gyges is a mere herdsman of the king of Lydia : after a terrible 
storm and earthquake he sees near him a chasm in the earth, 
into which he descends and finds a vast horse of brass, hollow 
and partly open, wherein there lies a gigantic corpse with a 
golden ring. This ring he carries away, and discovers unex- 
pectedly that it possesses the miraculous property of rendering 
him invisible at pleasure. Being sent on a message to the 
king he makes the magic ring av^able to his ambition. He 
first possesses himself of the person of the queen, then with her 
aid assassinates the king, and finally seizes the sceptre.^ 

The legend thus recounted by Plato, thoroughly Oriental in 
character, has this one point in common with the Herodotean, 
that the adventurer GygSs, throi^h the fevour and help of the 
'queen, destroys the king and becomes his successor. . Feminine 
preference and patronage are the cause of his prospoity. 
Klausen has shown ® that this “aphrodisiac influence” runs in 
a peculiar manner through many of the Asiatic legends, both 
divine and heroic. The Phrygian Midas of Gordius (as before 
recounted) acquires the throne by marriage with a divinely 
privileged maiden ; the favour, shown by AphroditS to Anchisfis, 
confws upon the JEnead® sovereignty in the Troad ; moreover 
the great Phrygian and Lydian goddess Rhea or CybelS has 
always her favoured and self-devoting youth A^s, who is 
worshipped along with her, and who serves as a sort 
of mediator between her and mankind. The feminine 
element appears predominant in Asiatic mythes. Midas, 
Sardanapalus, Sanddn, and even H6raklfis,* are described as 

^ Herodot. i. 13. roirev rov htot .... \iyo» ohSiva iveieuvra, irplv 
Sii hrvTtKiffBTi, 

® Plato, RepnhI. ii, ' p. 360 ; Cicero, OflGic. iii. 9. Plato (x. ' p. 6li) 
compares very suitably tne riog of GygSs to the helmet bf Hadds. 

’ See Klausen, Mneas und die Peuaten, pp. 34, ito, Sx. t compare 
' Menke, Lydiaca, ch. 8, 9. 

* See the article of O. Mailer in the Kheinisch. Museum lUr PMIolagl^ 
Jahrgang, iii. p. 22-38 ; also Movers, Die Phouider, cb. xii. p. 452-^70. " 
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clothed in women’s attire and working at the loom ; while on 
the other hand the Amazons and Semiramis achieve great 
conquests. 

Admitting therefore the historical character of the Lydian 
kings called Mermnadse, beginning with GygSs about 715-690 
B.C., and ending with Croesus, we find nothing but legend to 
explain to us the circumstances which led to their accession. 
Still less can we make out anything respecting the preceding 
kings, or determine whether Lydia was ever in former times 
connected with or dependent upon the kingdom of Assyria, as 
Ktfisias aiSrmed.^ Nor can we certify the reality or dates of 
the old Lydian kings named by the native historian Xanthus, 
— ^Alkimus, Kamblfis, Adram;7tfis.* One piece of valuable 
information, however, we acquire from Xanfiius — the distribu- 
tion of Lydia into two parts, Lydia proper and Torrhlbia, 
which he traces to the two sons of Atys — ^Lydus and TorrhSbus j 
he states that the dialect of the Lydians and Torrh^bians 
differed much in the same degree as that of Doric and Ionic 
Greeks.® Towh^bia appears to have included the valley of the 
Xaister, south of Tm 61 us, and near to the frontiers of Karia. 

With Gyg6s, the Mermnad king, commences the series of 
aggressions from Sardis upon Asiatic Greeks, which 
ultimately ended in their subjection. Gygfis invaded the 
territories of MilStus and Smyrna, and even took the city 
(probably not the citadel) of Kolophfin. Though he thus 
however made war upon the Asiatic Greeks, he was munificent 
in his donations to the Grecian god of Delphi. His numerous 
as well as costly offerings were seen in the temple by Herodotus. 
Elegiac compositions of the p<»t Mimnermus celebrated the 
valour of the Smyinseans in their battle with Gygfis.* We hear 
also, in a story which bears the impress of Lydian more than 
of Grecian fancy, of a beautiful youth of Smyrna named 
MagnSs, to whom GygSs was attached, and who incurred the 
displeasure of his countrymen for having composed verses in 
celebration of the victories of the Lydians over the Amazons. 
To avenge the ill-treatment received by this youth, Gygfis 

^ piodor. ii. 2. Niebuhi also conceives that L3nlia was in early days a 
portion of the Assyrian empire (Kleine Schiiilen, p. 371). 

* Xanthi Fragment. 10, la, 19, ed. Didot; Athenae, x. p. 415 ; Nikolaus 
Domasc. p. 36, Otelli. 

* Xanthi Ftagm. i, a ; Dionys. Halik. A R. L 28 ; Stephan. Byz. v. 
T^^jSq^aa. The whole genealogy given by Dionysius is probably borrowed 
from Xanthus— Zeus, Man&, Kotys, Asifis and Atys, Lydus and Tor- 
rhfbus. 

* Herod, i. 14 ; Pausan. ix. 20, 2. 
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attacked the territory of Magnesia (probably Magnesia on 
Sipylus) and after a considerable struggle took the ci^.^ 
How far the Lydian kingdom of Sardis extended during the 
reign of GygSs, we have no means of ascertaining. Strabo 
alleges that the whole Troad ® belonged to him, and that the 
Greek settlement of Abydus on the Hellespont was established 
by the Milesians only under his auspices. On what authority 
this statement is made, we are not told, and it appears doubt- 
ful, especially as so many legendary anecdotes are connected 
with the name of Gygfes. This prince reigned (according to 
Herodotus) thirty-eight years, and was succeeded by his son 
Ardys, who reigned forty-nine years (about b . c . 678-629). We 
learn that he attacked the Milesians, and took the Ionic city 
of PrifinS. Yet this possession cannot have been maintained, 
for the city appears afterwards as autonomous.® His long 
reign however was signalised by two events, both of considerable 
moment to the Asiatic Greeks ; the invasion of the Cimmerians 
— and the first approach to collision (at least the first of which 
we have any historical knowledge) between the inhabitants of 
Lydia and those of Upper Asia under the Median kings. 

It is affirmed by aU authora that the Medes were ori^ally 
numbered among the subjects of the great Assyrian empire, of 
which Nineveh (or Ninos as the Greeks calls it) was the chief 
town, and Babylon one of the principal portions. That the 
population and power of these two great cities (as well as of 
several others which the Ten Thousand Greeks in their march 
found ruined and deserted in those same regions) is of high 
antiquity,* there is no room for doubting. But it is noway 
incumbent upon a historian of Greece to entangle himself in 
the mazes of Assyrian chronology, or to weigh the degree 
of credit to which the conflicting statements of Herodotus, 
Ktflsias, Berosus, Abydfinus, &&, are entitled. With the 
Assyrian empire® — which lasted, according to Herodotus, 520 

' I^ikokus Oamasc. p. 52,' ed, Orelii * Stialw, xiii. p. 59a 

‘ Herodot i. 15. ,* Xenophon. Anabos. ii'i. 4, 7 ; ro, IT. 

* Herodot. i. 95 j ICtfisias, Fragm. Ass^. xiii. p. 41^, ed. Bdbr. ; Diodor, 
ii. 21, Ktdsios gives 30 generations of Assyrian longs from Ninyss to 
Sardanapalus : Velleius, 33 ; Eusebius, '35 : Syncellus, 40 : Castor, 27 ; 
Cephalion, 23. See Babr ad Ctesiam, p. 428. The Babylonian chronology 
of Berosus (a priest of Belus, about 280 B.c.) gave So Icings and 34,000 
years from the deluge to the Median occupation of Balwlon ; then 1433 
years down to the reign of Fhul king of Assyria (Berosi FV^menta, p. 8, 
ed. Kichter). 

Mr. Qinton sets forth the chief statements and discrepancies respecting 
Assyrian chronolovy in his Appendix, c. 4. But the snppositione to whi<£ 
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years, according to Ktesias, 1360 years — -the Greeks have no 
ascertainable connexion. The city of Nineveh appears to 
have been taken by the Medes a little before the year 600 b.c. 
(in so far as the chronology can be made out)i and exercised 
no influence upon Grecian affairs. Those inhabitants of Upper 
Asia, with whom the early Greeks had relation, were the Medes, 
and the Assyrians or Chaldmans of Babylon — ^both originally 
subject to the Assyrians of Nineveh — both afterwards acquiring 
independence — and both ultimately embodied in the Persian 
empire. At what time either of them became first independent, 
we do not know.^ The astronomical canon, which gives a list of 

he resorts, in order to bring them into harmony, appear to me uncertified 
and gratuitous. 

Compare the different, but not more successful track followed by Larcher 
(Chronologie, c. 3, p. I 4 S-*S 7 ). 

^ Here t^ain both Larcher and Mr. Clinton r^resent the time, at which 
the Medes made themselves independent of As^ria, as perfectly ascertained, 
though Lurcher places it in 748 B.C., and Mr. Clinton in 711 B.C. “ L’^po- 
qne ne me paroit pas douteuse” (Chronologie, c. iv. p. 157), says Larcher. 
Mr. Clinton treats the epoch of 711 B.a for Ibis same event, as fixed upon 
"ihe authority of Scripture f and reasons upon it in more than one place 
as a fact altogether indisputable (Appendix, c. iii, p. 259): “We may 
collect from Scripture that the Medes did not become independent till after 
the death of Sennacherib ; and accordingly Josephus (Ant. x. 2), having 
related the death of this king and the miraculous recove^ of Hezeklah from 
sickness, adds — iv roirf xphvif aoviBm) riiv rSv ‘Aaovptm) apxiiv fiiri 
H^Ian' KorttAvOvvai. But the death of Sennacherib, as will be shown here- 
after, is determined to the hegtnnmg of 71 1 B.c. The Median revolt, then, 
did not occur before B.C. 711 ; whudi refutes Conringius, who raises it to 
B.C. 715, and Valckenaer, who raises it to B.c. 741. Herodotus indeed 
implies an interval of some space between the revolt of the Medes and the 
election of D^okfis to be king. But these anni i/SatrUevrat could not have 
been prior to the fifty-three years of D^iokfis, since the revolt is limited by 
Scripture\a'&,c^ 711.^’ Again, p. 261, he says, respecting the four Median 
kings mentioned Iw Eusebios before Effifokfis— " If they existed at all, they 
govetned Media during the empire of the Assyrians, as we hum from 
Scripture," And agmn, p. 280 — “The precise date of the termination (of 
the Assyrian empire} in B.c. 711 is given by Scripture, with which 
Herodotus agrees,” &c. 

Mr. Clinton here treats, more than once, the revolt of the Medes as fixed 
to the year 711 b.c. Scripture; but he produces no passage of Scripture 
to justify his allegation ; and the passage which he cites from Josephus 
alludes, not to the Median revolt, but to the destruction of the Asiyrian 
empire by the Medes. Herodotus represents the Medes as revolting from 
the Assyrian empire, and maintaining their independence for some time 
(undefined in extent) before the election of Hfiokfis as king ; but he gives 
us no means of detennining the date of the Median revolt, Wheii Mr. 
Clinton says (p. 280, Note O ,) — “I suppose Herodotus to place the revolt 
of the Medes in Olymp. 17, 2, since he places the accession of DSlokfis in 
Olymp. 17, 3,” — this is a conjecture of his own : and the narrative of 
Herodotns seems plainly to imply that he conceived an interval far greater 
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kings of Babylon beginning with what is called the sera of 
Nabonassar, or 747 b.c., does not prove at what epoch these 

than one year between these two events, Diodorus gives the same interval 
as lasting for many generations (Died. ii. 32). 

We know — both from Scripture and from the Phoenician annals, as cited 
by Josephus — that the Assyrians of Nineveh were powerful conquerors in 
Syria, Judeea, and Phoenicia, during the reigns of Salmaneser and Senna- 
cherib. The statement of Josephus further implies that Media was subject 
to Salmaneser, who took the Israelites from their country into Media and 
Persia, and brought the Cuthseans oat of Media and Fersis into the lands of 
the Ismelites (Joseph, ix. 14, 1 ; x. 9, 7). We know further that after 
Sennacherib, the Assyrians of Nineveh are no more mentioned as invaders 
or disturbers of Syria or Judeea ; the Cbaldseans or Babylonians become 
then the enemies whom those countries have to dread. Josephus tells us, 
that at this epoch the Assyrian empire was destroyed by the Medes — or, as 
he says in another place, by the Medes and Babylonians (x. 2, 2 ; x, 5, l). 
Here is good evidence for believing that the Assyrian empire of Nineveh 
sustained at this time a great shock and diminution of power. But as to 
the nature of this diminution, and the way in which it was brought about, 
it appears to me that there is a discrepancy of authorities which we have no 
means of reconciling — Josmhus follows the same view as Kt^sias, of the 
destruction of the empire of Nineveh by the Medes and Babylonians united, 
while Herodotus conceives successive revolts of the tenitoiies dependent 
upon Nineveh, beginning with that of the Medes, and still leavmg Nineveh 
flourishing and powerful in its own temtory. Herodotus further conceives 
Nineveh as taken by Kyaxarfe the Mede, about the year 600 B.c., without 
any mention of Babylonians — on the contrary, in his representation, 
Nitokris the queen of Babylon is afraid of the Medes (i. 185], partly from 
the general increase of their power, but especially from their having taken 
Nineveh (though Mr. Clinton tells us, p. 275, that ‘ ‘Nineveh was des toyed 
B,c. 606, as we have seen from the united testimonies of the Scripture and 
Herodotus, by the Medes and Bahyhnians”). 

Construing fairly the text of Herodotus, it will appear that he conemved 
the relations of these oriental kingdoms between 800 and 560 B,c. differently 
on many material points from KtSsias, or Berosus, or Josephus. And he 
himself expressly tells us, that’he heard "four different tales" even respect- 
ing Cyrus (i, 95)— much more respecting events anterior to Cyrus by more 
than a century. 

The chronology of the Medes, Babylonians, Lydians, and Greeks in Asia, 
when we come to the seventh century B.C., acquires some fixed points which 
give us assurance of correctness within certain limits ; hnt above the year 
700 B.C. no such fixed points can he detected. We cannot discriminate the 
historical from the mythical in our authorities— -we cannot reconcile them 
with each other, except by violent changes and conjectures— nor can we 
determine which. of them ought to be set aside in favour of the other. The 
names and dates of the Babylonian kings down ffom Nabonassar, in ' the 
Canon of Ptolemy, are doubtless authentic, but they are names and dates 
only. When we come to apply them to illustrate or supposed matters 
of fact,' drawn from other sources, they only create s new emburmssment, 
for even the naints of the kings as reports by differmt authors do not 
agree, and Mr. Clinton informs us (p. * 77 ) — “In traciug the identify of 
Eastern kings, the times and the tiansacrions are' bettor guides then the 
names ; for tliese, from many well-known ckuses (as the dianges which 
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Babylonian chiefs became independent of Nineveh : and the 
catalogue of Median kings, which Herodotus begins with 
Deiokes, about 709-7 ii b.c., is commenced by KtSsias more 
than a century earlier — moreover the names in the two lists are 
different almost from first to last. 

For the historian of Greece, the Medes first begin to acquire 
importance about 656 b.c., under a king whom Herodotus 
calls PhraortSs, son of DSIokSs. Respecting DfiiokSs himself, 
Herodotus recounts to us how he came to be first chosen king.i 
The seven tribes of Medes dwelt dispersed in separate villages, 
without any common authority, and the mischiefs of anarchy 
were painfully felt among them. Deiokes, having acquired 
great reputation in his own village as a just man, was invoked 
gradually by all the adjoining villages to settle their disputes. 
As soon as his efficiency in this vocation, and the improvement 
which he brought about, had become felt throughout all the 
tribes, he artfully threw up his post and retired again into 
privacy, — upon which the evils of anarchy revived in a manner 
more intolerable than before. The Medes had now no choice 
except to elect a king. The fiiends of Dfiiokfes expatiated so 
warmly upon his virtues, that he was the person chosen.* The 
first step of the new king was to exact from the people a body 
of guards selected by himself ; next, he commanded them to 
build the city of Ekbatana, upon a hill surrounded with seven 
concentric circles of walls, his own palace being at the top 
and in the innermost. He further organised the scheme of 
Median despotism ; the king, though his person was constantly 
secluded in a fortified palace, inviting written communications 
from all aggrieved persons, and administering to each the 
decision or the redress which is required — ^informing himself, 

they undergo in pacing through the Greek lans^age, and the substitution 
of a title or an epithet for the name), are varmusly reported, so that tht 
samt frequently appears under many dijfirent a^ellalums” Here 
then is a new poblem : we are to employ "the times and transactions” to 
identify the kings: but unfortunately the times are marked only by the 
succesaon of kings, and the transactions are known only by statements 
always ^nty and often irrecondleable with each other. So that our means 
of identifying the kings ate altogether insufficient, and whoever will examine 
the process identification as it appears in Mr. Clinton’s chapters, will see 
that it is in a high degree arbitrary} more arbitraiy still are the processes 
which he employs for bringing about a forced harmony between discrepant 
authorities. Nor is Volney (Cbronologie d'H^rodote, vol. i. p. 383-429) 
more satisfactory in his chronological results, 

* Herodot, L 96-100. 

* Herodot. L 97. &s S’ lySi Saxiu, jtaKiera i\eyap ol too Aritiiaa iptKot, 
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moreover, of passing events by means of ubiquitous spies and 
officials, who seized all wrong-doers and brought them to the 
palace for condign punishment. Dfiiok^s further constrained 
the Medes to abandon their separate abodes and concentrate 
themselves in Ekbatana, from whence all the powers of govern- 
ment branched out. And the seven distinct fortified circles 
in the town, coinciding as they do with the number of the 
Median tribes, were probably conceived by Herodotus as 
intended each for one distinct tribe — the tribe of DSiokSs 
occupying the innermost along with himself.^ 

Except the successive steps of this well-laid political plan, 
we hear of no other acts ascribed to DSiokfis. He is said to 
have held the government for fifty-three years, and then dying, 
was succeeded by his son Phraortfis. Of the real history of 
D6iok6s, we cannot be said to know anything. For the 
interesting narrative of Herodotus, of which the above is an 
abridgment, presents to us in all its points Grecian society and 
ideas, not Oriental. It is like the discussion which the historian 
ascribes to the seven Persian conspirators, previous to the 
accession of Darius — whether they shall adopt an oligarchical, 
a democratical, or a monarchical form of government ;* or it 
may be compared, perhaps more aptly still, to the Cyropsedia 
of Xenophon, who beautifully and elaborately works out an 
ideal such as Herodotus exhibits in brief outline. The story 
of DdiokSs describes what may be called the despot’s progress, 
first as candidate and afterwards as fully established. Amidst 
the active political discussion carried on by intelligent Greeks 
in the days of Herodotus, there were doubtless many stories of 
the successful arts of ambitious despots, and much remark as to 
the probable means conducive to their success, of a nature 
similar to those in the Politics of Aristotle : one of these tales 
Herodotus has employed to decorate the birth and infancy of 
the Median monarchy. His DfiiokSs begins like a clever Greek 
among other Greeks, equal, free and disorderly. He is atiiirst 
for despotism from the beginning, and is forward in manifest- 
ing his rectitude and justice, “as beseems a candidate for 

^ Herodot. i 99 , loO. OhoSo/aitivTui' 8i n-dvnui', niirptav rirSt 
wpCrdr l<m 6 Koraimiaiutvtt’ itfiri itriimi vopJt Pcutt\ia fai34va 
Si* iyfffMV St irdtTa xp^tirSoi, SpSirSai Si 0aifi\ia 4iri nifiavdv vpij Si 
rairoun fri, T« koI irr^eii' ifrloy, Koi imtffi elvoi ravrd ye ataxpeyt 
&C. and . ... at Koriericoirol re kbI itarfiKoai loflt iranai ■rijr 
•nit ifpX*' 

® Herodot. Hi. 80-82. Herodotus, while he positively asserts the 

f enuineness of these deliberations, lets drop the intimation that many of 
is contemporaries reimrded them as of Grecian coinage. > . 
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command ; ” ^ he passes into a despot by the public vote, and 
receives what to the Greeks was the great symbol and instru- 
ment of such transition, a personal body-guard; he ends by 
organising both the machinery and the etiquette of a despotism 
in the Oriental fashion, like the Cyrus of Xenophon.^ Only 
that both these authors maintain the superiority of their Grecian 
ideal over Oriental reality, by ascribing both to Deiokfis and 
Cyrus a just, systematic and laborious administration, such as 
their own experience did not present to them in Asia. Probably 
Herodotus had visited Ekbatana (which he describes and 
measures like an eye-witness, comparing its circuit to that of 
Athens), and there heard that Deiokes was the builder of the 
city, the earliest known Median king, and the first author of 
those public customs which struck him as peculiar, after a 
revolt from Assyria : the interval might then be easily filled up, 
between Median autonomy and Median despotism, by inter- 
mediate incidents such as would have accompanied that 
transition in the longitude of Greece. The features of these 
inhabitants of Upper Asia, for a thousand years forward from 
the time at which we are now arrived — under the descendants 
of Deiokes, of Cyrus, of Arsakfis, and of Ardshir — are so 
unvaiying,® that we are much assisted in detecting those 

* Herodot. i. g6. 'Sivraiv Si ainoviitav vdyrui' iyh tV Ijmipoy, SS» 

atres is rupeavtSas rspnjkSov. ’Aid)p if ro 7 <ri MiiSoun iytviro aoiphs, 
aSyoiM AijliKifs .... OUtos 6 Aift 6 iaii tpatrBAs TvpayylSos htolee 
T0(ao«, &c. .... 'O Si Si, oTo part^ntms iBis re Ka\ Stmios fjy. 

* Compare the cha^jters above referred to in Herodotus with the eighth 

book of the Cyropmdia, wherein Xenophon describes the manner in which 
the Median despotism was put in eneclive order and turned to useful 
account by Cms, especially the arrangements for imposing on the 
imagination of his subjects {mxTayDqTeSctv, viiL i, 40) — (it is a small thing, 
but marks the cognate plan of Herodotus and Xenophon}, Detokes forbids 
his subjects to laugh or spit in bis presence. Cyrus also directs that no one 
shall ^it, or wipe his nose, or turn round to look at anything, when the 
king is present (Herodot. i ^9 5 Xen. Cyrop. wii. i, 42). Again, viii. 3, 
I, about the pompous procesdon of Cyrus when he rides out — /ml yhp airvs 
ris ifsiUa-eus i (rt(ty 6 nis ipuy SoKti pla rSy Tt^ylyv <Hya‘ ray /u/njxayrifii- 
yuy, ripi dpxV l>M tiKara^pSyTiroy — analogous to the Median DfitokSs 
in Herodotus— TaDva Si arul iaurhy iaipvvyt r&ySt tXysKty, &c. Cyrus 
—ifi^t(uy Si Kol TO&TO in srepl roWov iroieiro, finSsya ftire (ptKov 
iSiKsiy pirt triiifiaxoy, iWit rh SlKaity l/TxapSis ipuv (Cyrop. viu. I, 26). 
Ddioiii—^y TO Sf/caio* fu?idir<ray xuAn-Ss (Herodot. i. 100). Cyrus 
provides numerous persons who serve to him as eyes and ears throughout 
the country (Cyrop. viii. 2, 12). has many KordisKOTroi and 

KoriKoai (Herodot ib.). 

* When the Roman emperor Claudius sends the young Parthian prince 
MeherdatSs, who had been an hostage at Rome, to occupy the kingdom 
which the Parthian envoys tendered to him, he rives him some TOod advice, 
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occasions in which Herodotus or others infuse into their history 
indigenous Grecian ideas, 

Phraortgs (658-636 b.c.), having extended the dominion of 
the Medes over a large portion of Upper Asia, and conquered 
both the Persians and several other nations, was ultimately 
defeated and slain in a war against the Assyrians of Nineveh ; 
who, though deprived of their external dependencies, were yet 
brave and powerful by themselves. His son Kyaxarfis (636- 
595 B.c.) followed up with still greater energy the same plans 
of conquest, and is said to have been the first who introduced 
any organisation into the military force — before his time, archers, 
spearmen and cavalry had been confounded together indis- 
criminately, until this monarch established separate divisions 
for each. He extended the Median dominion to the eastern 
bank of the Halys, which river afterwards, by the conquests of 
the Lydian king Croesus, became the boundary between the 
Lydian and Median empires; and he carried on war for six 
years with AlyattSs king of Lydia, in consequence of the refusal 
of the latter to give up a band of Scythian Nomads, who having 
quitted the territory of Kyaxargs in order to escape severities 
with which tliey were menaced, had sought refuge as suppliants 
in Lydia.i The war, indecisive as respects success, was brought 
•to its close by a remarkable incident. In the midst of a battle 
between the Median and Lydian armies there happened a total 
eclipse of the sun, which occasioned equal alarm to both 
parties, and induced them immediately to cease hostilities.* 
The Oik'ian prince Syennesis, and the Babylonian prince 

conceived in the school of Greek and Roman politics, — “ Addidit prcecepta, 
ut non dominationem ac servos, sed rectorem et dves, cogitaret : clemen- 
tiamque ac jnstiiiam, quanto ignara barbaris, tanto toleratiora, capesseret.” 
(Tacit. Annid. xii. II.) 

^ The passage of such Nomadic hordes &om one government in the East 
to another, has been always, and is even down to the present day, a 
frequent cause of dispute between the different governments ; they are 
valuable both as tributaries and as soldiers. The Turcoman Ilats (so these 
Nomadic tribes are now called) in the north-east of Persia frequently pass 
backwards and forwards, as their convenience suits, from the Peiiiatt 
territory to the Usbefcs of Khiva and Bokhara : wars betwem Persia and 
Russia have been in like manner occasioned by the transit of the flats 
across the frontier firom Persia into Georgia ; so also the Kurd tribes near 
Mount Zagros have caused by their movements quarrels between the 
Persians and the Turks. 

See Morier, Account of the Iliyats or Wandering Tkibes of Persia, in the 
Journal of the Geographical Society of London, 1837, voL vil p. 840, and 
Carl Ritter, Erdkunde von Asien, West-Aslen, Band ii. Abtheiluiig ii. 
Alachnitt il, sect. 8, p. 387, 

* Herodot t. 74-tU3' ‘ 
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Labynfetus interposed their mediation, and effected a recon- 
ciliation between KyaxarSs and AlyattSs, one of the conditions 
of which was, that Alyattfes gave his daughter Arygnis in 
marriage to AstyagSs son of Kyaxarfis. In this manner began 
the connexion between the Lydian and Medip kings which 
afterwards proved so ruinous to Crcesus. It is affirmed that 
the Greek philosopher Thales foretold this eclipse ; but we may 
reasonably consider the supposed prediction as not less apocry- 
phal than some others ascribed to him, and doubt whether at 
that time any living Greek possessed either knowledge or 
scientific capacity sufficient for such a calculation.^ The eclipse 
itself, and its terrific working upon the minds of the combatants, 
are facts not to be called in question ; though the diversity of 
opinion among chronologists, respecting the date of i^ is 
astonishing.^ 

^ Compare the analogous case of the prediction of the coming olive crop 
ascribed to ThaISs (.Aistot. Polit i. 4, 5; Cicero De Divmat. i. 3). 
Anaxagoras is asserted to have predicted the fall of an aiirolithe (Aiistot. 
Meteorol. i. 7 ; Pliny, H. N. ii, 58 ; Plutarch, Lysand. e. $)• 

Thal& is said by Herodotus to have predicted that the eclipse would 
tdce place " in the year in which it acttmly did occur ” — a statement so 
va^e that it strengthens the grounds of doubt. 

The fondness of the lonians for exldbiting the wisdom of their eminent 
philosopher Thal8s in conjunction with the history of the Lydian kings; 
may be seen further in the story of ThalSs and Croesns at the river Halys 
(Herod, i. 75) — a story which Herodotus himself disbelieves. 

’ Consult, for the chronological views of these events, Larcher ad 
Herodot. i. 74; Volney, Recherches sur I’Hbtoire Ancieune, vol. i. p. 
330-335 } Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellenic^ vol. i. p. 418 (Hole ad B.C. 
617, a); Bes Vienoles, Chronologie de VHistmie Sainte, voL ii. p. 243; 
Idelet, Handbuch der Chronologie, vol. i. p. 209. 

No less than eteht different dates have been assigned by different chrono- 
logists for this ecupse — the most ancient 623 B.a, the most recent 583 b.c. 
Volney is for 625 B.c. ; Larcher for 597 B.C. ; Des Vignoles for 385 B.c. ; 
Mr, Clinton for 603 B.o. Volney observes, with justice, that the eclipse on 
this occasion '* n’est pas I'accessoire, la hroderie du fait, mais le fait 
frineifal lui-m£me ” (p. 347) : the astronomical calculations concerning the 
edipse are therefore by far the most important items in the (^ronological 
reckotung of this event. 

Three eminent astronomers, Francis Baily, Oltmanns, and Ideler, have 
fixed upon the eclipse of b . c . 610, September 30, as the only one fulfilling 
the conditions required by the narrative, I^tly, in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Socie^ of London for 1853, Professor Airy has 
inserted an elaborate arucle " On the Eclipses of A^thokl 4 s, TbalSs, and 
Xerx 4 s," p. 179-300. That which he calb the ‘'&lipse of Thalfes” (or 
said to have been predicted by Thalfe), is the event now under dbcusslon, 
described by Heiodotus, i, 74. Although three such astronomers as Francb 
Baily, Oltmanns, and Idelet had agreed, after resear^es imdertaken 
independently of each other, in fixing on the solar eclipse of 610 b . c . as the 
only one, within possible limits of time, which would satisfy the conditions 
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It was after this peace with Alyattls, as far as we can make 
out the series of events in Herodotus, that Kyaxares collected 
all his forces and laid siege to Nineveh, but was obliged to 
desist by the unexpected inroad of the Scythians. Nearly at 
the same time, or somewhat before the time, that Upper Asia 
Tivas desolated by these formidable Nomads, Asia Minor too 
was overrun by other Nomads — the Cimmerians — ^Ardys being 
then king of Lydia ; and the two invasions, both spreading 
extreme disaster, are presented to us as indirectly connected 
together in the way of cause and effect. 

The name Cimmerians appears in the Odyssey — the fable 
describes them as dwelling beyond the ocean-stream, immersed 
in darkness and unblest by the rays of Helios. Of this people 
as existent we can render no account, for they had passed away, 
or lost their identity and become subject, previous to the 
commencement of trustworthy authorities] but they seem to 
have been the chief occupants of the Tauric cWsonesus 

of Herodotus— ^yet Professor Airy has shown strong grounds for mistrusting 
the lunar data on which they all proceeded. He says, “ I have examined 
every total eclipse in Oltmannsa tables, extending from B.C. 631 to B.c. 
585, and I _fimi an/^ c/rs (namely, that of B.C. 585, May 28) which can have 
passed near to Asia Minor. That of B.C. 610, September 30, which was 
adopted by Baily and Oltmanns, is now thrown north even ^ the Sea of 
jitof” (m 193). It is certain, as Professor Airy assumes, that the battfe 
described by Herodotus must have taken place somewhere in Asia Minor. 

Thus stands the case about the date of this eclipse as determined by high 
authority upon the most correct data yet attained. 

One interesting sentence I transcribe &om Professor Airy, because it 
tends to confirm the general fact stated by Herodotus, apart from the 
perplexities connected with the date of the eclipse. The Professor says, 
p. rSo— 

“ Mr. Baily in the first place pointed out that a total eclipse could 

satisfy the account of Herodotus — and that a total eclipse vmud suffice. 
He lived to witness the total eclipse of r84B, but he observed it from the 
room of a house where probably he could scarcely remark the general effect 
of the eclipse. I have mywlf seen two total edipses (those of 1842 and 
1851}, being on both occasions in the open country, and I can fully testify 
to the sudden and awful effect of a total eclipse. I have seen many large 
partial eclipses, and one annular eclipse concealed by clouds ; and I believe 
that a large body of men, intent on military movements, would scarcely 
have remarked on diese occadons anything unusual.” 

If the year 383 B.c. be recognised as the real date of the total eclipse to 
which Herodotus refers, we shall be forced to admit that Herodoto was 
mistaken in representing the battle to have taken place in the rekn of 
Kyaxar8s, who, as &r as we can make out, died in 593 B.a The battle 
must have taken place daring the reign of Astyag^s, son of KyoxarSs ; and 
Cicero (de Divinat. i. 49) distinctly states that the eclipse did ocrur in the 
reign of Astyag^s, while FUny (H. N. ii. la) also gives the date of the 
edipse as Olymp. 48*4, or 383 i).c. 
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(Crimea) and of the territory between that peninsula and the 
river Tyras (Dniester), at the time when the Greeks first 
commenced their permanent settlements on those coasts in the 
seventh century b.c. The numerous localities which bore their 
name, even in the time of Herodotus,^ after they had ceased 
to exist as a nation — as well as the tombs of the Cimmerian 
kings then shown near the Tyras — sufficiently attest this fact. 
There is reason to believe that they were (like their conquerors 
and successors the Scythians) a nomadic people, mare-milkers, 
moving about with their tents and herds, suitably to the nature 
of those unbroken steppes which their territoiy presented, and 
which offered little except herbage in profusion. Strabo tells 
us ° (on what authority we do not know) that they as well as 
the Treres and other Thracians, had desolated Asia Minor more 
than once before the time of Ardys, and even earlier than 
Homer. 

The Cimmerians thus belong partly to legend, partly to 
history j but the Scythians formed for several centuries an 
important section of the Grecian contemporary world. Their 
name, unnoticed by Homer, occurs for the first time in the 
Hesiodic poems. ^Vhen the Homeric Zeus in the Iliad turns 
his eye away from Troy towards Thrace, he sees, besides the 
Thracians and Mysians, other tribes whose names cannot be 
made out, but whom the poet knows as milk-eaters and mare- 
milkers.® The same characteristic attributes, coupled with that 
of “having waggons for their dwelling-houses,” appear in Hesiod 
connected with the name of the Scythians.* The navigation of 
the Greeks into the Euxine gradually became more and more 
frequent, and during the last half of the seventh century b.c. 
their first settlements on its coasts were established. The 
foundation of Byzantium, as well as of the Pontic Herakleia (at 
a short distance to the east of the Thracian Bosphorus) by the 

r Herodot. tv, 11-12. H«kabeus also spoke of a town Ki/ifteph (Strabo, 
vii. p. 294). 

Respectuie the Cimmerians, consult Ukert, Skytbien, p. 360 sei/g. 

» Strabo, t. pp. 6, ^9, 61. 

* Homer, Iliad, xiii. 4— 

• . • a . . • , ir4Xiy rpnrev oo’tre f^aeiviS, 

ifnrov6A6jy KoSmtifigpos atap 

Mv0wv y MM ayav&v 'inyffioXyup, 

rXuKTwPaynVf 'Ap(w 

Compare Strabo, xii, p. 553. 

* Heaqd, Fragm. 63-64, Marktscheffel — 

cts atai^t aTr^pot; ouet* i)(6v7atv . • • 

AiBioiraSf n, Ui ^tpSBas cmrq/xoAyovr* 

Strabo, vii. p, 300-302, 
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Megarians, is assigned to the thirtieth Olympiad, or 658 b.c.^ 
The succession of colonies founded by the enterprise of Milesian 
citizens on the western coast of the Euxine, seems to fall not 
very long after this date — at least within the following century. 
Istria, Tyras, andOlbiaorBorysthenes, were planted respectively 
near the mouths of the three great rivers Danube, Dniester, and 
Bog : Kruni, Odfissus, Tomi, Kallatis, and Apollonia, were also 
planted on the south-western or Thracian coast — ^northward of 
the dangerous land of Salmydessus, so frequent in wrecks — yet 
south of the Danube.^ Accordmg to the turn of Grecian 
religious faith, the colonists took out with them the worship of 
the hero AchUles (from whom perhaps the oekist and some of 
the expatriating chiefs professed to be descended), which they 
established with great solemnity both in the various towns and 
on the small adjoining islands. The earliest proof which we 
find of Scythia, as a territory femiliar to Grecian ideas and feel- 
ing, is found in a fragment of the poet Alkmus (about b.c. 600^ 
wherein he addresses Achilles® as “sovereign of Scythia.” 
There were, besides, several other Milesian foundations on or 
near the Tauric Chersonese (Crimea) which brought the Greeks 
into conjunction with the Scythians — Herakleia Cherson^sus 
and Theodosia, on the southern coast and the south-western 
comer of the peninsula — Pantikapseum and the Teian colony of 
Phanagoria (these two on the European and Asiatic sides of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus respectively), and K6pi, Hermdnassa, 
&c. not far from Phanagoria, on the Asiatic coast of the Euxine. 
Last of all, there was, even at the extremity of the Palus Mseotis 

^ Raoul Rochette, Histoire des Colonies Giecques, t. iii. ch. xiv. p. 
297. The dates of these Grecian settlements near the Danube are very 
ya^e and untrustworthy. 

® Skymnus Chius, v. 730, Fragm. 2-23. 

* Alkueus, Fragm. 49, Bergk ; Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 306— 

* S ras (ySr, Schnud.) SuvSums iiiSm, 

Alkman, somewhat earlier, made mention of the IssSdones (Allcm. Frag. 
129, Bergk ; Steph. Byz. v. ‘IiririiSoi'rs— he called them Assddones) and' of 
the Rhipsean mountains (Fr. 80]. 

In the old epic of Arktinus, the deceased Achilles is transported to as . 
elysium in the Vrjirot (see the argument of the .dSthiopis in Dttntzef's 
Collection of Epic. Poet. Grssc. p. 15), but it may reasonably be doubted 
whether Xevid) vrjiTos in his poem was anything but a fanc3r — ^not yet 
localised upon the little island off the mouth of the Danube. ^ 

For the early allusions to the Pontus Euxlnus and its neighhonting 
inhabitants, found in the Greek poets, see Ukert, Skythien. pp. 15-^18, 78 ; 
though he puts the Ionian colonies in the Pontus nearly a centmy too early, 
in mv judgement. 
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(Sea of Azof), the Greciao settlement of Tanais.^ All or most 
of these seem to have been founded during the course of the 
sixth century b.c., though the precise dates of most of them 
cannot be named j probably several of them anterior to the time 
of the mystic poet Aiisteas of Prokonnesus, about 540 b-c- His 
long voyage from the Palus Mteotis (Sea of Azof) into_ the 
interior of Asia as far as the country of the IssSdones (descmbed 
in the poem, now lost, called the Arimaspian verses), implies an 
habitual intercourse between Scythians and Greeks which could 
not well have existed without Grecian establishments on the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

Hekatscus of Miletus® appears to have g^ven much geo- 
graphical information respecting the Scythian tribes. But 
Herodotus, who personally visited the town of Olbia, together 
with the inland regions adjoining to it, and probably other 
Grecian settlements in the Euxine (at a time which we may 
presume to have been about 450-440 B.c.) — and who 
conversed with both Scythians and Greeks competent to give 
him information — ^has left us fax more valuable statements 
respecting the Scythian people, dominion, and manners, as 
they stood in his day. His conception of the Scythians, as 
well as that of Hippokratfis, is precise and well de&ied — very 
different from that of the later audiors, who use the word 
almost indiscriminately to denote all barbarous Nomads. 
His territory called Scythia is a square area, twenty days' 
journey or 4000 stadia (somewhat less than 500 English miles) 
in each direction — bounded by the Danube (the course of 
which river he conceives in a direction from N.W. to S.E.), 
the Euxine, and the Palus Mseotis with the river Tanais, on 
three sides respectively — and on the fourth or north side by 

^ Compare Dt. Clarke’s description of the present commerce between 
Taganrock (not far bom the ancient Greek settlement of Tanais) and the 
Archipelago; besides exporting salt-fish, corn, leather, &c., in exchange for 
wines, finut, &c., it is the great deposit of Siberian productions; from 
Orenbu^ it receives tallow, furs, iron, &c. ; this is doubtless as old as. 
Herodotus. (Clarke’s Travels in Russia, ch. xv. p. 330.) 

^ Hekatsei Fragment., Fr. 153, 168, ed. hausen, Hekatseus mentioned 
the Issidones ^r. 16S j Stcph. Byx. v. ‘lereijSoi'st) ; both he and Damast^s 
seem to have been familiar with the poem of Aristeas ; see IClaosen, aif 
lee. 5 Steph. Byz, v. Compare also .Sschvl. Prometh. 409, 

710, 805. 

Hellanikus also seems to have spoken about Scythia in a manner 
generally conformable to Herodotus (Strabo, xii. p. sJo). It does little 
credit to the discernment of Strabo that he treats with disdain the valuable 
Sq'thian chapter of Herodotus— fia-e/i ‘EMidyims xat 'Hp^Sorts xol EilSofesv 
KaTt^\vdpv(ray iftSp (ib,). 
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the nations called Agathyrsi, Neuri, Androphagi and Melanch- 
Iseni.^ However imperfect his idea of the figure of this 
territory may be found, if we compare it with a good modem 
map, the limits which he gives us are beyond all dispute : 
from the Lower Danube and the mountains eastward of 
Transylvania to the Lower Tanais, the whole area was either 
occupied by or subject to the Scythians. And this name 
comprised tribes differing materially in habits and civilisation. 
The great mass of the people who bore it, strictly Nomadic 
in their habits — neither sowing nor planting, but living only 
on food derived from animals, especially mare’s-milk and 
cheese — moved from place to place, carrying their families in 
waggons covered with wicker and leather, themselves always 
on horseback with their flocks and herds, between the 
Borysthenfis and the Palus Maoris. They hardly even 
readied so far westward as the Borysthenes, since a river (not 
^ily identified) which Herodotus calls Pantikap&s, flowing 
into the Borysthenes from the eastward, formed their bound- 
My. These Nomads were the genuine Scythians, possess- 
ing the marked attributes of the race, and including among 
their number the Regal Scythians ^ — ^hordes so much more 

^ Herodot. iv. loo-ioi. See, respecting the Scythia of Herodotus, the 
excellent dissertation of Kiehuhr, contained in his Kieine Historische 
Scbriften, "Ueher die Geschichte der Skythen, Geten, und Sarmaten,’’ 
p. 360, alike instructive os to the geography and the history. Also the two 
chapters in Volcker’s Mylhiscbe Geographie, ch. viL-viii. sect. 23-a6, 
respecting the geographical conceptions present to Herodotus in his 
description of Scythia. 

Herodotus has much in his Scythian geography, however, which no 
comment can enable us to understand. Compared with bis predecessors, 
his geographical conceptions evince great improvement ; but we shall have 
occasion, in the course of this history, to notice memoiable examples of 
extreme misapprehension in regard to distance and bearings in these remote 
regions, common to him not only with his contemporaries, but also with his 
successors. 

* Herodot. iv. 17-21, 46-56 ; Hippokratds, De ASre, Locis et Aqnis, c. 
vL ; .£schyL Hrometh. 709 ; Justin, n. 2. 

It is unnecessary to multiply dtalions respecting Nomadic life, the^ same 
under such wide (ufferences both of time and of latitude — the same with the 
“ armenlaiius Afer” of 'Wrgil (Geoig^c. iii. 343) and the "campestres 
Scythse*’ of Horace (Ode iii. 24, 12}, and the Tartars of the present day ; 
see Dr. Clarke’s Travels in Russia, (£. xiv. p. 31a 

The fourth book of Herodotus, the Tristia and Epistolse ex Fonto of 
Ovid, the Toxaris of Ludan (see c. 36, voh i. p. 544 Hemst), and the 
Inscription of Olbia (No. 2058 in Boeckh’s Collection), convey a genuine 
picture of Scythian manners as seen by the near observer and rerident— 
very different from the pleasing fancies of distant poets rejecting the 
innocence of pastond life. The poisoned arrows which Ovid so ihoch . 

VOT IV. C 
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populous and more effective in war than the rest, as to 
maintain undisputed ascendency, and to account all other 
Scythians no better than their slaves. It was to these that the 
Scythian kings belonged, by whom the religious and political 
unity of the name was maintained — each horde having its 
separate chief and to a certain extent separate worship and 
customs. But besides these Nomads, there were also agri- 
cultural Scythians, with fixed abodes, living more or less upon 
bread, and raising corn for exportation, along the banks of the 
Borysthenes and the Hypanis.^ And such had been the 
influence of the Grecian settlement of Olbia at the mouth of 
the latter river in creating new tastes and habits, that two 
tribes on its western banks, the Kallippidse and the Alazfines, 
had become completely accustomed both to tillage and to 
vegetable food, and had in other respects so much departed 
from their Scythian rudeness as to be called Hellenic-Scythians, 
many Greeks being seemingly domiciled among them. 
Northward of the Alazdnes lay those called the agricultural 
Scythians, who sowed com, not for food, but for sale.® 

Such stationary cultivators were doubtless regarded by the 
predominant mass of the Scythians as degenerate brethren. 
Some historians even maintain that they belonged to a foreign 


complains of in the Sarmatians and Getoe (Trist. iii. lo, 6o, among other 
passages, and Lucan, iii. 270), are not noticed by Herodotus in the 
Scythians. 

The dominant Golden Horde among the Tartars, in the time of Zinghis 
Khan, has been often spoken of. Among the different Arab tribes now in 
Algeria, some are noble, others enslaved: the latter habitually, and by 
inheritance, servants of the former, following wherever ordered (Tableau 
de la Situation des Etablissemens Franjais en Alg^iie, p. 393, Paris, 
Mar. 1846). 

^ Ephoius placed the Karpidge immediately north of the Danube (Fragm. 
78, Mar.’t ; Skymn. Chius, 102). I agree with Niebuhr that this is 
probably an inaccurate reproduction of the Kallipidse of Herodotus, though 
Boeckh is of a different opinion (Introduct. ad Inscriptt. Sarmatic. Corpus 
Inscript. part xi. p. 8t). The vague and dreamy statements of Ephotus, so 
far as we know them from the n^ments, contrast un&vourably with the 
comparative precisian of Herodotus. The latter expressly separates the 
Andropbagi from the Scythians — fdrar ihy tSioy koI ohSanSs SuvSiic^y (iv. 
18), vmereas when we compare Strabo, vii. p. 302 and Skymn. Chi. 
105-115, we see that Ephorus talked of the Andropbagi as a variefy of 
Scythians — tSyos iySpa^dyt/y 2 kv8up. 

The valuable inscription from Olbia (No. 2058 Boeckh) recognises 
MifeXXvwr near that town. 

“ Herod, iv. 17. We may illustrate this statement of Herodotus by an 
exiraet from Hebei’s journal as cited in Dr. Clarke’s Travels, ch. rev. p. 
337 •* — " The Nagay Tartars begin to the west of Marinopol ; they cultivate 
a good deal of corn, yet they dislike bread as an article of food.” 
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race, standing to the Scythians merely in the relation of 
subjects ^ — an hypothesis contradicted implicitly, if not directly, 
by the words of Herodotus, and no way necessary in the 
present case. It is not from them however that Herodotus 
draws his vivid picture of the people, with their inhuman rites 
and repulsive personal features. It is the purely Nomadic 
Scythians whom he depicts, the earliest specimens of the 
Mongolian race (so it seems probable -) known to history, and 

^ Niebuhr (Dissertat. «/ suf. p. 360), Boeckh (Introd. Inscrip. ut :ufi. 
p. no) and Ritter (Vorhalle der Gescbichte, p. 316) advance this opinion. 
But we ought not on this occasion to depart from the authority of Herodotus, 
whose information respecting the people of Scythia, collected by himself on 
the .spot, is one of the most instructive and precious portions of his whole 
work. He is veiy careful to distinguish what is Scythian from what is not. 
Those tribes which Niebuhr (contrary to the sentiment of Herodotus) 
imagines not to be Scythian, were the tribes nearest and best known to 
him : probably he had personally viated them, since we know that he went 
up the river Hypanis (Bog) as high as the Exampteus, four days’ iournev 
from the sea (iv, 5*-8i). 

That some portions of the same {Sra: should be ioornper, and other 
portions vo/ufSar, is far from being without parallel ; such was the case with 
the Persians, for example (Herodot i. 126), and with the Iberians between 
the Eoxine and the Caspian (Strabo, xi. p. 500). 

The Pontic Greeks confounded Agathyrsus, GeWnus, and Scythes in 
the same genealogy, as being three brethren, sons of Heraklds by the 
luimtif 6 wot''ZxiSva of the Hylsa (iv. 7-10). Herodotus is more precise ; 
he distinguishes both the Agathyrsi and Geldni from Scythians. 

® Both Niebuhr and Boeckh account the ancient Scythians to be of 
Mongolian race (Niebuhr in the Dissertation above mentioned, Unter- 
suchungen Uber die Gescbichte der Skytben, Geteu, und Sarmaten, among 
the ICTeine Historische Schriften, p. 362 ; Boeckh, Corpus Inscriptt. 
Grtecarum, Introductio ad Inscriptt. Sarmatic. part xi. p. 81). Paul 
Joseph Schafarik, in his elaborate examination of the ethnography of the 
ancient people described as inhabiting northern Europe and Asia, arrives 
at the same result (Slavische AlterUiOmer, Prag. 1843, vol. i. xiii. 6, 
p. 279). 

A striking illustration of this analogy of race is noticed \sy Alexander von 
Humboldt, in speaking of the burial-place and the funeral obsequies of the 
Tartar Tchinghi* Khan — 

“Les cruautds lors de la pompe funebre des grands-khans ressemblent 
entiferement k celles que nous trouvons d^crites par Hdrodole (iv. 71) 
environ 1700 ans avant la mort de Tebinghiz, et 05° de lon^tude plus a 
I’onest, chez les Scathes da Gerrhus et da Borysth^e.” (Humboldt, Asie 
Centrme, vol. i. p. 244.) 

Nevertheless M. Humboldt dissents fiom the opinion of Niehuht and 
Boeckh, and considers the Scythians of Herodotus to he of Indo-Gennanic, 
not of Mongolian, race: Klaproth seems to adopt the same view (see 
Humboldt, Asie Centrale, vol. i. p, 4DI, and his valuable work, Kosmos, 
p. 491, note 3S3). He assumes it as a certain fact, upon what .evidence 1 
do not distinctly see, that no tribe of Turk or Mongol. race migrated west- 
ward out of Central Asia until considerably later than, the time. of Herodotus. 
To make out such a negative, seems to me impossible : and the tnsxlm of 
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prototypes of the Huns and Bulgarians of later centuries. 
The Sword, in the literal sense of the word, was their chief 
god^ — an iron scimitar solemnly elevated upon a wide and 
lofty platform, which was supported on masses of faggots 
piled underneath — to whom sheep, horses, and a portion of 
their prisoners taken in war, were offered up in sacrifice. 
Herodotus treats this sword as the image of the god ArSs, thus 
putting an Hellenic interpretation upon that which he describes 
literally as a barbaric rite. The scalps and the skins of slain 
enemies, and sometimes the skull formed into a drinking-cup, 
constituted the decoration of a Scythian wanior. Whoever 
had not slain an enemy, was excluded from participation in the 
annual festival and bowl of wine prepared by the chief of each 
separate horde. The ceremonies which took place during the 
sickness and funeral obsequies of the Scythian kings (who 
were buried at Gerrhi at the extreme point to which navigation 
extended up the Borysthenfis) partook of the same sanguinary 
disposition. It was the Sc)^ian practice to put out the eyes 
of all their slaves. The awkwardness of the Scythian frame, 
often overloaded with fat, together with extreme dirt of body, 
and absence of all discriminating feature between one man 


ethnoenphical analogy, so far as they go, decidedly favour the opinion of 
tfiebubr. Ukert also (Skythien, p. 266-280) controverts the opinion of 
Niebuhr. 

At the same time it must be granted that these marks ate not very 
conclusive, and that many Nomadic hordes, whom no one would refer 
to the same race, may yet have exhibited an analogy of manners and 
characteristics equal to that between the Scythians and Monrols. 

The principle upon which the Indo-European family of the human race 
is defined and patted off, appears to me inapplicable to any particular case 
wherein the faitgua^ of tiie people is unknown to us. The nations 
constituting that mnuly have no other point of affini^ except in the roots 
and structure of their language ; on every other point there is the widest 
difference. To enable us to affirm that the Massagetae, or the Scythians, 
or the Alani, belonged to the Indo-European family, it would be requisite 
that we should know something of their language. But the Scyth^ 
language may be said to be wholly unknown ; and the very few words 
which are brought to our knowledge do not tend to aid the Indo-European 


^ See the story of the accidental discovery of this Scythian sword when 
lost, by Attila the chief of the Huns (Prisons ap. Jomandem de Bebus 
Geticis, c. 35, and in Eclog. Legation, p. 50}. 

Lucian in theToxaiis (e. 38, voi. iL p. 546, Hemst.) notices the worship 
of the Akinakes or Scimitar by the Si^thians in plain terms, without inter- 
posing the idea of the^d Ams; compare Clemen. Alezand. Protrept. p. 
25, Syl. Ammianus ^Muceltinus, in speaking of the Alani (xzxi. a), as well 
as Fomponins Mela (ii. 1} and SoHnus (c. ao), copy Herodotus. Ammianus 
is more literal in his description of the Satmatian sword-worship (xvii. 12), 
“ Ednetisque mucronibus, quos pro nurainibus colunt," &c. 
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and another, complete the brutish portrait^ Mare’s milk 
(with cheese made from it) seems to have been their chief 
luxu^, and probably served the same purpose of procuring 
the intoxicating drink called kumiss, as at present among the 
Bashkirs and the Kalmucks.^ 

If the habits of the Scythians were such as to create in the 
near observer no other feeling than repugnance, their force at 
least inspired terror. They appeared in the eyes of Thucydides 
so numerous and so formidable, that he pronounces them 
irresistible, if they could but unite, by any other nation 
within his knowledge. Herodotus, too, conceived the same 
idea of a race among whom every man was a warrior and a 
practised horse-bowman, and who were placed by their mode 
of life out of all reach of an enemy’s attack.® Moreover, 
Herodotus does not speak meanly of their intelligence, 
contrasting them in favourable terms with the general stupidity 
of the other nations bordering on the Euxine. In this respect 
Thucydides seems to differ from him. 

On the east, the Scythians of the time of Herodotus were 
separated only by the river Tanais from the Sarmatians, who 
occupied the territory for several days’ journey north-east 
of the Palus Mseotis ; on the south they were divided by the 
Danube from the section of Thracians called Getfe. Both 
these nations were Nomadic, analogous to the Scythians in 
habits, military efficiency, and fferceness. Indeed Herodotus 
and HippokratSs distinctly intimate that the Sarmatians were 
nothing but a branch of Scythians,* speaking a Scythian dialect, 

* Herodot. iv. 3-62, 7 r- 7 S; SophoWSs, OLaomans— ap. Athense, ix. 
p. 410 3 Hippokratds, De AXxe, Locis et Aqnis, cb. vi. s. 91-99, &c. 

It is seldom that we obtain, in reference to the modes of life of an ancient 
population, two sncb excellent witnesses as Herodotus and Rippoktatls 
about tbe Smrtbians. 

HippokTat& was accustomed to see the naked figure in its highest 
perfection at tbe Grecian games : hence perhaps he is led to dwell more 
emphatically on the corporeal defects of the Scythians. 

* See Fallas, Reise dutch Russland, and Dr. Clarke, Travels in Russia, 
ch. xii. p. 238. 

’ Thuc^d. iL 95 3 Herodot. ii 46-47 : his idea of the formidable power 
of the S(7thisnB seems also to he implied in his expression (c. 81;, x«i 
iKhavs, &s SieiSas Atnu. 

Herodotus holds the same language about tbe Thracians, however, as 
Thuc^didis about the St^iaus— iiresistible, if they could but act with 
union (v. 3). 

* The testimony of Herodotus to this effect (iv. ilo-117) seems dear 

and positive, especially as to the language. Hippokratds also calls the 
Sauromatm fAvor (De ASre, Iiods et Aquis, c. vi. sect 89, 

Fetersen). 
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and distinguished from their neighbours on the other side of 
the Tanais chiefly by this peculiarity — that the women among 
them were warriors hardly less daring and expert than the men. 
This attribute of Sarmatian women, as a matter of fact, is well 
attested — though Herodotus has thrown over it an air of 
suspicion not properly belonging to it, by his explanatory 
genealogical mythe, deducing the Sarmatians from a mixed 
breed between the Scythians and the Amazons. 

The wide extent of steppe eastward and north-eastward of 
the Tanais, between the Ural mountains and the Caspian, and 
beyond the possessions of the Sarmatians, was traversed by 
Grecian traders, even to a good distance in the direction of the 
Altai mountains — ^the rich produce of gold, both in Altai and 
Ural, being the great temptation. First (according to Hero- 
dotus) came the indigenous Nomadic nation called Budini, 
who dwelt to the northward of the Sarmatians,^ and among 

I cannot thinic that there is any sufficient ground for the marked ethnical 
distinction which severstl authors draw (contrary to Herodotus) between 
the Scythians and the Sarmatians. Boei^h considers the latter to be of 
Median or Persian origin, but to be also the progenitors of the modem 
Sdavonian family ; " Sarmatse, Slavomm baud duble parentes” (Introduct. 
ad Inscr, Saroiatic. Corp. Insc. part xi. p. 83). Many other authors have 
shared this opinion, which identities the Sarmatians with the Slavi 3 but 
Paul Joseph Schafarik (Slavische AlterthUmer, vol. i. c, 16) has given 
powerful reasons against it. 

Kevertheless Schafarik admits the Sarmatians to be of Median origin, 
and radically distinct flora the Sq'thians, But the pas.sages which are 
quoted to prove this point from Hiodoms (ii. 43), from Mela (i. 19), and 
from Pliny (H. N. vi. 7), appear to me of much less authority than the 
assertion of Herodotus. In none of these authors is there any trace of 
inquiries made in or near the actual spot from neighbours and competent 
informants, such as we find in Herodotus, And the chapter in Diodorus, 
on which both Boeckh and Schafarik lay especial stress, is one of the least 
trustworthy in the whole hook. To believe in the existence of Soyfliian 
kings who reigned over all Ada from the Eastern Ocean to the Camian, 
and sent out large colonies of Medians and Assyrians is surely imposable ; 
and Wesseling speaks much within the truth when he says, “Vetnm hme 
dubia admodum atque incerta." It is remarkable to see Boeckh treating 
this passage as conclusive against Herodotus and Hippokretes. M. Boeckh 
has also given a copious anatyds of the names found in the Greek inscrip- 
tions _ from Scythian, Sarmatian and Mseotic localities (Introduct. ad 
Inscripp. Sarmatic.), and he endeavours to establish an analogy between 
the two latter classes and Median names. But the analogy holds just os 
much with regard to the Scythian names. 

* The locaUty which Herodotus asdgns to the Budini cre.ates difficulty. 
According to his own statement, it would seem that they ought to be near 
to the Neuri _(iv. 105), and so in fact Ptolemy places them (v. 9) near 
about Volhynia and the sources of the Dniester. 

Mannert (Geographie der Giieck and Rdmer, Dex Norden der Erde, v. 
iv. p. 138) conceives the Budini to be a Teutonic tribe ; but Paul Joseph 
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whom were established a colony of Pontic Greeks intermixed 
with natives and called Gel6ni; these latter inhabited a 
spacious town, built entirely of wood. Beyond the Budini 
eastward dwelt the Thyssagetse and the Jurka:, tribes of 
hunters, and even a body of Scythians who had migrated from 
the territories of the Regal Scythians. The Issedones were the 
easternmost people respecting whom any definite information 
reached the Greeks ; beyond them vre find nothing but fable ^ 
— the one-eyed Arimaspians, the gold-guarding Gr 3 fpes or 
GrifiSns, and the bald-headed Aigipptei. It is impossible to 
fiix with precision the geography of these different tribes, or to 
do more than comprehend approximately their local bearings 
and relations to each other, 

Schafarik (Slavische Alterlliumer, i. 10, p, 1S5-195) has shown more 
plausible grounds for believing both them and the Neuri to be of Slavic 
family. It seems that the names Budini and Hcuri are traceable to Slavic 
roots ; that the wooden town described by Herodotus in the midst of the 
Budini is an exact parallel of the primitive Slavic towns, clown even to the 
twelfth century ; and that the description of the country around, with its 
woods and marshes containing beavers, otters, &c., barmomscs belter with 
Southern Poland and Russia than with the neighbourhood of the Ural 
mountains. From the colour ascribed to the Budini, no certain inference 
can be drawn : yAou/cdj' v* wS;' lirxupas Arvl ««) (iv. loS). Mannert 
construes it in favour of Teutonic family, Schaforik in favour of Slavic ; and 
it is to be remarked, that Hippokrates tallcs of the Scythians generally 
as e.vttemely (De Acre, Locis ec Aquis, c. vi. ; caimpare Aristot. 

Problem. xxxviiL 2). 

These reasonings are plausible ; yet we can hardly venture to alter the 
position of the Budini as Herodotus describes it, eastward of the Tanais. 
For he states in the most explicit manner that the route os far as the 
Argippxi is ihoroit^fy htown, traversed both by Scythian and by Grecian 
traders, and that all the nations in the way to it are known (iv. 24) : pixpi 
Itty Toirny woAaI) irtpi^dyeia T^r kcH rSy f/cjrpoirStv iPyiay sal 

•yhp 'SicvSiay Tivir iiriievfowai h oirois, rSv oi x«A. 67 ri 5 i' iart 'miBteSai, aal 
"EWliyay rSv ix JiapuerSeyt^s rt ipmoplm kbI r&y dAAui' HoyrtKov ipmplay. 
These Greek and Scythian traders, in their journey from the Pontic 
seaports into the interior, emplc^ed seven different languages and as many 
interpreters. 

Volcker thinks that Herodotus or his informants confounded the Don 
with the Volga (Mythische Geogr,aphi^ sect. 24, p. 190), supposing that 
the higher parts of the latter belonged to the former ; a mistalro not 
unnatural, since the two rivers approach pretty near to. each other at one 
particular point, and since the lower parts of the Vol^, together with the 
northern ^ore of the Caspian, where its embouchere is situated, appear to 
have been little virited and almost unknown in antiquity. There cannot 
be a more striking evidence how unknown these regions were, than the 
persuasion, so general in antiquity, that the Caspian Sea was a gulf of the 
ocean, to which Herodotus, Aristotle and Ptolemy are almost the only 
exceptions. Alexander von Humboldt baa some valuable remarks on the 
tract laid down by Herodotus ftom the Tanais to the Aigippmt (Ade 
Centrale, vol. i, p, 390-400), ^ Herodot. iv, 80, . 
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But the best known of all is the situation of the Tauri 
(perhaps a remnant of the expelled Cimmerians), who dwelt 
in the southern portion of the Tauric Chersonesus (or Crimea), 
and who immolated human sacrifices to their native virgin 
goddess — identified by the Greeks with Artemis, and serving 
as a basis for the affecting legend of Iphigeneia. The Tauri 
are distingished by Herodotus from Scythians, but their 
manners and state of civilisation seem to have been very 
analogous. It appears also that the powerful and numerous 
Massagetse, who dwelt in Asia on the plains eastward of the 
Caspian and southward of the Issedones, where so analogous 
to the Scythians as to be reckoned as members of the same 
race by many of the contemporaries of Herodotus.® 

This short enumeration of the various tribes near the Euxine 
and the Caspian, as well as we can make them out, from the 
seventh to the fifth century B.C., is necessary for the 
comprehension of that double invasion of Scythians and 
Cimmerians which laid waste Asia between 630 and 6ro B.C. 
We are not to expect from Herodotus, bom a century and a 
half afterwards, any very clear explanations of this event, nor 
were all his informants unanimous respecting the causes 
which brought it about. But it is a fact perfectly within the 
range of historical analogy, that accidental aggregations of 
number, development of aggressive spirit, or failure in the 
means of subsistence, among the Nomaic tribes of the Asiatic 
plains, have brought on the civilised nations of Southern 
Europe calamitous invasions of which the primary moving 
cause was remote and unknown. Sometimes a we^er tribe, 
flying before a stronger, has been in this manner precipitated 
upon the territory of a richer and less military population, so 
that an impulse originating in the distant plains of Central 
Tartary has been propagated until it reached the southern 
extremity of Europe, through successive intermediate tribes — 
a phaenomenon especially exhibited during the fourth and fifth 
centuries of the Christian sera, in the declining years of the 
Roman empire. A pressure so transmitted onward is said to 
have brought down the Cimmerians and Scythians upon the 
more southerly regions of Asia. The most ancient story in 

1 Herodot. iv. 99-roi, Dionysins PcrieB 4 t& seems to identify Cimme- 
rians and Tanri (v. 168 s compare v. 680, where the Cimmerians are placed 
on the Asiatic side of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, adjacent to the Sinm). 

® Herodot. i. aoa. Strabo compares the inroad of the Sakm, which 
was the name applied by the Persians to the Scythians, to those of the 
Cimmerians and the Trdres (ri. p. 5ii-ei2}. 
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explanation of this incident seems to have been contained in 
the epic poem (now lost) called Arimaspia, of the mystic 
Aristeas of ProkonnSsus, composed apparently about 540 b.c. 
This poet, under the inspiration of Apollo,^ undertook a 
pilgrimage to visit the sacred Hyperboreans (especial votaries 
of that god) in their elysium beyond the Rhipsean mountains j 
but he did not reach farther than the Iss^dones. According 
to him, the movement, whereby the Cimmerians had been 
expelled from their possessions on the Euxine Sea, began with 
the Grypes or Griffins in the extreme north — the sacred 
character of the Hyperboreans beyond was incompatible with 
aggression or bloodshed. The Grypes invaded the Ari- 
maspians, who on their part assailed their neighbours the 
Iss6dones.® These latter moved southward or westward and 
drove the Scythians across the Tanais; while the Scythians, 
carried forward by this onset, expelled the Cimmerians from 
their territories along the Palus Mseotis and the Euxine. 

We see thus that ^isteas referred the attack of the Scythians 
upon the Cimmerians to a distant impulse proceeding in the 
first instance from the Grypes or Griffins. But Herodotus had 
heard it explained in another way which he seems to think 
more correct — ^the Scythians, originally occupants of Asia, or 
the regions east of the Caspian, had been driven across the 
Arax6s, in consequence of an unsuccessful war with the Massa- 
getse, and precipitated upon the Cimmerians in Europe.® 

When the Scythian host approached, the Cimmerians were 
not agreed among themselves whether to resist or retire. The 
majority of the people were dismayed and wished to evacuate 
the territory, while the kings of the different tribes resolved to 
fight and perish at home. Those who were animated with 
such fierce despair, divided themselves along with the kings 
into two equal bodies, and perished by each other’s hands 
near the river Tyras, where die sepulchres of the kings were 
yet shown in the time of Herodotus.* The mass of the 
Cimmerians fled and abandoned their country to the Scythians; 
who, however, not content widi possession of the country, 
followed the fugitives across the Cimmerian Bosphorus from 
west to east, under the command of their prince Madyfis son 
of Protothyfis. The Cimmerians, coasting along the east of 
the Euxine Sea and passing to the west of Mount Caucasus, 

^ Herodot. iv. 13. ^oifiiKaiiirrar yy 6 iaviis- Herodot iv. 13. 

* Herodot. iv, il. "lEov* Si koI aXXor ^Se, ’'4* /tiKurra 

Ktyofiivif airht nfiaKtifiM, 

'> Herodot. iv. ll. 
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made their way first into Kolchis, and next into Asia Minor, 
where they established themselves on the peninsula on the 
northern coast, near the site of the subsequent Grecian city of 
SinopS. But the Scythian pursuers, mistaking the course taken 
by the fugitives, followed the more circuitous route east of 
Mount Caucasus near to the Caspian Sea;^ which brought 
them, not into Asia Minor, but into Media. Both Asia Minor 
and Media became thus exposed nearly at the same time to 
the ravages of northern Nomades. 

These two stories, representing the belief of Herodotus and 
Aristeas, involve the assumption that the Scythians were com- 
paratively recent immigrants into the territory between the 
Ister and the Palus Mxotis. But the legends of the Scythians 
themselves, as well as those of the Pontic Greeks, imply the 
contrary of this assumption; and describe the Scythians as 
primitive and indigenous inhabitants of the country. Both 
legends are so framed as to explain a triple division, which 
probably may have prevailed, of the Scythian aggregate 
nationality, traced up to three heroic brothers ; both also agree 
in awarding the predominance to the youngest brother of the 
three,® though, in other respects, the names and incidents of 
the two are altogether different. The Scythians called them- 
selves Skoloti. 

Such material differences, in the various accoxmts given to 
Herodotus of the Scythian and Cimmerian invasions of Asia, 
are by no means wonderful, seeing that nearly two centuries 
had elapsed between that event and his visit to the Pontus. 
That the Cimmerians (perhaps the northernmost portion of the 

f reat Thracian name and conterminous with the Getse on the 
)anube) were the previous tenants of much of the territory 
between the Ister and the Palus Mseotis, and that they were 
expelled in the seventh century n.c. by the Scythians, we may 
follow Herodotus in believing. But Niebuhr has shown that 
there is great intrinsic improbability in his narrative of the 
march of the Cimmerians into Asia Minor, and in the pursuit 
of these fugitives by the Scythians. That the latter would 
pursue at all, when an extensive territory was abandoned to 
them without resistance, is hardly supposable : that they would 

® Herodot. iv. i-ls. 

* Herodot. iv. 5-9. At this d»y, the three great tribes of the Nomadic 
Tnrcomaiis, on the north-eastern border of Persia near the Oxus — the 
Yamud, the Golcia, and the Tuka— assert for themselves a legend^ 
genoalc^ deduced from three brothers (Frazer, Narrative of a Journey in 
Khorasan, p. 25S). 
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pursue and mistake their way, is still more difficult to believe : 
nor can we overlook the great difficulties of the road and the 
Caucasian passes, in the route ascribed to the Cimmerians.^ 
Niebuhr supposes the latter to have marched into Asia Minor 
by the western side of the Euxine and across the Thracian 
Bosphorus, after having been defeated in a decisive battle by 
the Scythians near the river Tyras, where their last kings fell 
and were interred.^ Though this is both an easier route, and 
more in accordance with the analogy of other occupants ex- 
pelled from the same territory, we must, in the absence of 
positive evidence, treat the point as unauthenticated. 

The inroad of the Cimmerians into Asia Minor was doubtless 
connected with their expulsion from the northern coast of the 
Euxine by the Scythians, but we may well doubt whether it 
was at all connected (as Herodotus had been told that it was) 
with the invasion of Media by the Scythians, except as happening 
near about the same time. The same great evolution of Scy thian 
power, or propulsion by other tribes behind, may have occasioned 
both events, — ^brought about by different bodies of Scytliians, 
but nearly contemporaneous. 

Herodotus tells us two facts respecting the Cimmerian 
immigrants into Asia Minor. They committed destructive, 
though transient, ravages in many parts of Paphlagonia, Phrygia, 
Lydia, and Ionia — and they occupied permanently the northern 
peninsula,® whereon the Greek city of Sinbpe was afterwards 

^ Read the description of the diHicalt escape of Mitbridatcs Eup.itor, 
with a mere handful of men from Pontus to Bosphorus by this route, 
between the western edge of Caucasus and the Euxine (Strabo, xL p. 495- 
496 ) — fi tSv ’Axaiar /col ZvySr Kol irapaKla — ail piratical and 

barbarous tribes — rj xopoXif V'‘> ■xeaxi <pj8ab>»i/ iwl tV 

BiKcurireai : compare Plutarch, Pompeius, c. 34. Pompey thought the route 
unfit for his match. 

To suppose the Cimmerian tribes with their waggons passing along such 
a track would require strong positive evidence. According to Ptolemy, 
however, there were two passes over the range of Caucasus — the Caucasian 
or Albanian gates, near Derbend and the Caspian, and the Sarmatian gates, 
considerably more to the westward (Ptolemy, Geogr. v. 9; Forbiger, 
Handbuch der Alten Geographie, voL ii. sect. 56, p. 55). It is not im- 
possible that the Cimmerians may have followed the westernmost, and (he 
Scythians the easternmost, of* these two passes} but the whole stoiy is 
' certainly very improbable. 

* See Niebuhr’s Dissertation above referred to, p. 366-367. A reason 
for supposing that the Cimmerians came into Asia Minor from thewestand 
not from the east is, that we find them so much confounded with the 
Thracian TrSiea, indicating seeminBly a joint invaaon. 

* Herodot. i. 6-15 ; iv. 12. ipainofrai Se of ^e^yai/rss is ' 

'Actlsiv Toil ZhciBas /cal rijir Xipaivviroy Krlravres, iy sf yvy srdKts 

Ac ' 
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planted. Had the elegies of the contemporary Ephesian poet 
Kallinus been preserved, we should have known better how to 
appreciate these trying tiroes. He strove to keep alive the 
energy of his countrymen against the formidable invaders.^ 

^ Kallinus, Fragment, *, 3, ed. Beigk. NSi' 5 * Ivl Ki/ifttplav arrpaTis 
(Straho, xiii. p. 6275 xiv. 633-647). O. Mttller 
(Histoiy of the Literature of Ancient Greece, cb. z. s. 4) and Mr. Clinton 
(Fasti Hellenici, B.c. 71^635) may be consulted about the obscure chron- 
ology of these events. The Scythico-Cimmerian invasion of Asia, to which 
Herodotus alludes, appears fixed for some date in the reign of Ardys the 
Lydian, 640-629 B.c., and may stand for 635 B.C. as Mr. Clinton puts it. 
O. Muller is right, I think, in stating that the fragment of the poet ICallinus 
above cited alludes to this invasion ; for the supposition of Mr. Clinton that 
Kallinus here alludes to an invasion^ past and not present, appears to be 
excluded by the word vuv. Mr. Clinton places both Kallinus and Archi- 
lochus (in my judgement) half a century too high ; for I agree with O. 
Muller in disbelieving the story told by Pliny of the picture sold by Bulai- 
chus to Kandaulls. O. MUller follows Strabo ( 1 . p. 61) in calling Madys 
a Cimmerian prince who drove the Tr6res out of Asia Minor ; whereas 
Herodotus mentions him as the Sejrtiian prince who drove the Cimmerians 
otet of their own territory into Asia Minor (i. 103). 

The chronology of Herodotus is intelligible and consbtent with itself : 
that of Strabo we cannot settle, when he speaks ofmany different invasions. 
Hot does Hs language give us the smallest reason to suppose that he was 
in possession of any means of determining dates for these early times — 
nothing at all calculated to jttsdfy the p^tive chronology which M!r. 
Clinton deduces from him: compare Fasti Hellenici, B.c. 635, 629, 617. 
Strabo says, after affirming that Homer knew both the name and the reality 
of the Cimmerians (i. p. 6 ; iii. p. 149 ) — xal yhp KaS’^O/aipoy, rph airov 
/UKp^o, \{yov<ri riiv ruv Ki/ipeptao f^oSov ytvioBai ri/y AlohlSos 

Kol ‘laWaj — “which places the first appearance of the Cimmerians in 

Asia Minor a century at least before the Olympiad of Coroebus” (says Mr. 
Clinton). But what means could Strabo have had to chronologise events as 
happening at or a little before the time M Homer? No date in the Grecian 
world was so contested, 01 so indeterminable, as the time of Homer : nor 
will it do to reason, as Mr. Clinton does, i. e. to take the latest date fixed 
for Homer among many, and then to say that the invasion of the Cim- 
merians must be at least B.C. 876: thus assuming it as a certainty, that 
whether the date of Homer be a century earlier or uter, the invasion of the 
Cimmerians must be made to fit it. Viffien Strabo employs such untrust- 
worthy chronolo^cal standards, be only shows us (what eveiything else 
confirms) that there existed no tests of any value for events of that early 
date in the Grecian world. 

Mr. Clinton announces this ante-Homeric calculation as a chronological 
certainty j “The Cimmerians first appeared in Asia Minor about a century 
before B.c. 776. An irruption is recorded in B.a 782. Their last inroad 
was in B.C. 635, Tlie settlement of Ambr6n (the Milesian, at Stn6p8) 
may be placed at about b.c. 7S2, twenty-six years before the sera assigned 
to (the Milesian or SinOpic settlement of) Trapezus." 

On what authority dues Mr. Clinton assert that a Cimmerian irruption 
was recorded in B.c 782? Simply on the following passge of Orosius, 
whidi he cites at n.a 635 : — “Anno ante urbem couditam tricesimo — 
'Vmmtiascidmasonunt gentis el Cimmeriormt'm Asiam repeutinus incursns 
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From later authors (who probably had these poems before 
them) we learn that the Cimmerian host, having occupied the 
Lydian chief town Sardis (its inaccessible acropolis defied 
them), poured with their waggons into the fertile valley of the 
Kaister, took and sacked Magnesia on the Mseander, and even 
threatened the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, But the goddess 
so well protected her own town and sanctuary, ^ that Lygdamis 

plurimum diu lateque vastationem et stragem intulit” If this authority 
of Orosins is to be trusted, we ought to say that the invasion of the 
Amazons was a recorded fact. To treat a fact mentioned in Oiosius (an 
author of the fourth century after Christ) and referred to b.c. 782, as a 
recorded fact, confounds the most important boundary-lines in regard to the 
appreciation of historical evidence. 

In fixing the Cimmerian inva^on of Asia at 782 B.C., Mi. Clinton has 
the statement of Orosius, whatever it may be worth, to rest upon ; but in 
fixing the settlement of Ambidn the Milesian (at SindpS) at 782 B.C., I 
know not that he had any authority at all. Eusebius does indeed place the 
foundation of Tiapezus in 756 B.p., and Trapezus is said to have been a 
colony from Sindpd ; and Mr. Clinton therefore is anxious to find some 
date for the foundation of Sindpd anterior to 756 B.c. ; but there is nothing 
to warrant him in selecting 782 B.c., rather than any other year. 

In my judgement, the establishment of any Milesian colony in the Euxine 
at so early a date as 756 B.C. is highly improbable : and when we find that 
the same Eusebius fixes the foun£ttion of Sindpd (the metropolis of Tca- 
pezus) as low down as 629 E.C., this is an argument with me for believing 
that the date which he assigns to Trapezus is by far too early, Mr. Clinton 
treats the date which Eusebius assigns to Trapezus as certain, and infers from 
it, that the date which the same author assigns to SMfi is 130 years later 
than the reality i I reverse the inference, considering the date which he 
assigns to Sin 6 yt as the more trustworthy of the two, and deducing the 
conclusion, that the date which he gives for Trapxas is 130 years at least 
earlier than the reality. 

On all grounds, the authority of the chronologists b greater with regard 
to the later of the two periods than to the earlier, and there b besides 
the additional probability arising out of what b a suitable date for Milesian 
settlement. To whidi I will add, that Herodotus places the settlement^ of 
the Cimmerians near “ that spot where Smdp8 b new settled," in the reign 
of Ardys, soon after 633 B.c. Sindp8 was therefore not founded at the 
time when the Cimmerians went there, in the belief of Herodotus. 

^ Strabo, L p, 61 j Kallimachus, Hymn, ad Dbnam, 251-260— 

tikadyav aAaira^CjfUv ipreikiyn C^^avv) 

AilySiilus vgpiirng:, hn i> erraeahv linr)(w\v»v 
^Hyayt Kt/i/itplav, <//aud6v ^ rap' a^rbv 

Kfukipim yalovn floor ’iraxivyiis, 

*A SrtMr flavt^^uv otnv ai yap cjsrAAo 

OSr' airbe SmStvySr voXifivorir. ns flAAor 
iv kstpuvt Kaiiarpl^ iloar fljuafat, 
imroanjntv 

In the explanation of the proverb iitviSo imfUa, altusion b made to a sad- 
den panic and flight of ScytMans from Ephesus (Hesychius, v. ZievflSv 
jprr/tb)— probably tbb must refer to some story ofinterference on the part of 
Artemis to protect the town agaiiut these Cimmerbns, The confusion 
between Cimmerians and Scythians b very frequent. ' 
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the leader of the Cimmerians, whose name marks him for a 
Greek, after a season of prosperous depredation in Lydia and 
Ionia, conducting his host into the mountainous regions of 
Kilikia, was there overwhelmed and slain. Though these 
marauders perished, the Cimmerian settlers in the territory 
near Sin&pS remained ; and Ambr6n, the first Milesian cekist 
who tried to colonise that spot, was slain by them, if we may 
believe Skymnus. They are not mentioned afterwards, but it 
seems not unreasonable to believe that they appear under the 
name of the Chalybes, whom Herodotus mentions along that 
coast between the Mariandynians and Paphlagonians, and 
whom Mela notices as adjacent to Sin6p6 and Amisus.t 
Other authors place the Chalybes, on several different points, 
more to the east, though along the same parallel of latitude— 
between the Mosynoeki and Tiborgni — ^near the river Therm6d6n 
— and on tlie northern boundary of Armenia, near the sources 
of the Araxgs ; but Herodotus and Mela recognise Chalybes 
westward of the river Halys and the Paphlagonians, near to 
Sindpg. These Chalybes were brave mountaineers, though 
savage in manners j distinguished as producers and workers of 
the iron which their mountains afforded. In the conceptions 
of the Greeks, as manifested in a variety of fabulous notices, 
they are plainly connected with Scythians or Cimmerians j 
whence it seems probable that this connexion was present to 
the mind of Herodotus in regard to the inland population 
near Sin6pg.® 


* Hetodot. 5 . a8 ; Mela, i. 9 5 Skymn. Chi. Fragm. aoy. 

The ten thoasand Greeks in their homeward march passed through a 
people ailed Chalybes between Armenia and the town of Trapesus, and 
days’ march westerly from Trapezus, between the 
Tibareni and Mosynoeki : compare Xenophon, Anabas. iv. 7, IS ! v. 5, I : 
probably different sections of the same people. The last-mentioned 
Chalybes seem_ to have been the best known, from their iron works, and 
rteir ^ater vicinity to the Greek ports : Epbonis recognised them (see 
Epbon Fragm. 80-82, ei Marx) ; whether he knew of the more easterly 
Chalybes, north of Armenia, is less certain : so also Dionysius Ferigvgtds, 
V. 768 5 compare Eustathius ai Inc. 

which prevailed among ancient writers, of a connexion between 
the Chalybes in these regions and the Scythians or Cimmerians (XiiXiiiBor 
aKDflwv Swoixor, .(Eschyl. Sept, ad Thebas, 729 j and Hesiod, ap. Clemen. 
Alex. Sfr. i. p. 132), and of which the supposed residence of the Amazons 
on the nver 1 hermodon seems to be one of the manifestations, is discussed 
w Hoeckh, Aicta, book i. p. 294-305 j and Mannert, Geographic der 
Gnechen and Rdmer, yi. 2, p, 4x1^416 ; compare Stephan. Byz. v. 
XoXv^es. Mannert Mieves in an early Scythian immigration into these 
regicms. The Ten Thousand Greeks passed through the territory of a 
people called Skythini, immediately bordering on the Chalybes to the 
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Herodotus seems to have conceived only one invasion of 
Asia by the Cimmerians, during the reign of Ardys in Lydia. 
Ardys was succeeded by his son Sadyattes, who reigned twelve 
years; and it was Alyattfes, son and successor of Sadyattes 
(according to Herodotus), who expelled the Cimmerians from 
Asia.^ But Strabo seems to speak of several invasions, in 
which the TrSres, a Thracian tribe, were concerned, and which 
are not clearly discriminated ; while Kallisthenes affirmed that 
Sardis had been taken by the Treres and Lykians.® AA’e see 
only that a large and fair portion of Asia Minor was for much 
of this seventh century b.c. in possession of these destroying 
Nomads, who while on the one hand they afflicted the Ionic 
Greeks, on the other hand indirectly befriended them by 
retarding the growth of the Lydian monarchy. 

The invasion of Upper Asia by the Scythians appears to 
have been nearly simultaneous with that of Asia Minor by the 
Cimmerians, but more ruinous and longer protracted. The 
Median king Kyaxar6s, called away from the siege of Nineveh 
to oppose them, was totally defeated; and the Scythians 
became full masters of the country. They spread themselves 
over the whole of Upper Asia, as far as Palestine and the 
borders of Egypt, where Psammetichus the Egyptian king met 
them and only redeemed his kingdom from invasion by prayers 
and costly presents. In their return a detachment of them 
sacked the temple of Aphrodite at Askalon; an act of sacrilege 
which the goddess avenged both upon the plunderers and their 
descendants, to the third and fourth generation. Twenty-eight 
years did their dominion in Upper Asia continue,® with in- 
tolerable cruelty and oppression ; until at length Kyaxarfis and 
the Medes found means to entrap the chiefs into a banquet, 

north ; which region some identify with the SakasdnS of Strabo (u. 511) 
occupied (according to that geographer) by mvadere from Eastern St^dtia. 

It seems that Sindpd was one of the most considerable pbces for the 
export of the iron used in Greece : the Sinopic as well as the Cbaiybdic 
(or Chalybic) iron had a special reputation (Stephan. Byz. y. AoK(Sa(/a»i'). 

About the Chalybes, compare Ukerl, Skythien, p. 521-5S3. 

1 Herodot i. IS, i6. 

® Strabo, xi. p. Sir ; xii. p. 552 ; xiii. p. 627. ■ 

The poet Eallinus mentioned both Cimmerians and TrSres (Fr. s, 3, ed. 
Betgk ; Strabo, xiv. p. 633-647). 

* Herodot. i. 105. The account given by Herodotus of the punishment 
inflicted by the offended Aphrodite on the Sqrthian plunderers, and on 
their children’s children down to his time, becomes especially interesting 
when we combine it with the statement of Hippokratfls r^ecdng the 
peculiar incapacities which were so apt to, affect the Scythians, md the 
religious interpretatiiin put upon them ly the sufferers (De Aflie, JAciS et 
Aquis, c. vi. s. 106-109). 
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and slew them in the hour of intoxication. The Scythian host 
once expelled, the Medes resumed their empire. Herodotus 
tells us that the.se Scythians returned to the Tauric Chersonese, 
where they found that during their long absence, their wives 
had intermarried with the slaves, while the new offspring which 
had grown up refused to readmit them. A deep trench had 
been drawn across a line over which their march lay,^ and the 
new-grown youth defended it with bravery, until at length (so 
the story runs) the returning masters took up their whips instead 
of arms, and scourged the rebellious slaves into submission. 

Little as we know about the particulars of these Cimmerian 
and Scythian inroads, they deserve notice as the first (at least 
the first historically known) among the numerous invasions of 
cultivated Asia and Europe by the Nomads of Tartary. Huns, 
Avars, Bulgarians, Magyars, Turks, Mongols, Tartars, Sec. are 
found in subsequent centuries repeating the same infliction, 
and establishing a dominion both more durable, and not less 
destructive, than the transient scourge of the Scythians during 
the reign of KyaxarSs. 

After the expulsion of the Scythians from Asia, the full 
extent and power of the Median empire was re-established; and 
KyaxarSs was enabled again to besiege Nineveh. He took that 
great city, and reduced under his dominion all the Assyrians 
except those who formed the kingdom of Babylon. This 
conquest was achieved towards the close of his reign, and 
he bequeathed the Median empire, at the maximum of its 
grandeur, to his son AstyagSs, in 595 b.c.^ 

As the dominion of the Scythians in Upper Asia lasted 
twenty-eight years before they were expelled by Kyaxarfs, so 
also the inroads of the Cimmerians through Asia Minor, which 
had begun during the reign of the Lydian king Ardys, continued 
through the twelve years of the reign of his son SadyattSs (629- 
617 B.c), and were finally terminated by AlyattSs, son of the 
latter.® Notwithstanding the Cimmerians, how'ever, Sadyattfis 

^ See, in reretence to the direction of this ditch, Voicker, in the work 
above referred to on the Scythia of Herodotus (Mythiscbe Geographic, eh. 
vii. p. 177). 

That the ditch existed there can be no reasonable doubt ; though the tale 
given by Herodotus is highly improbable. 

* Herodot i. 106. Mr, Clinton fixes toe date of the capture of Hineveh 
at 606 B.c. (F. H, vol. i. p. 269), upon grounds which do not appear to me 
conclusive : the utmost which can be made out is, that it was taken during 
toe last ten years, of the reign of Kyaxar$s, 

From whom Foiysenus borrowed bis statement, that Alyattfis employed 
with effect savage dogs against toe Cimmerians, I do not know (Polysen. 

VJI. 2, I). 
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was in a condition to prosecute a war against the Grecian city 
of Miletus, which continued during the last seven years of his 
reign, and which he bequeathed to his son and successor. 
Alyatt^s continued the war for five years longer. So feeble was 
the sentiment of union among the various Grecian towns on the 
Asiatic coast, that none of them would lend any aid to Miletus 
except the Chians, who were under special obligations to 
Miletus for previous aid in a contest against Etythrse. The 
Milesians unassisted were no match for a Lydian army in the 
field, though their great naval strength placed them out of all 
danger of a blockade j and we must presume that the erection 
of those mounds of earth against the walls, whereby the Persian 
Harpagus vanquished the Ionian cities half a century after- 
wards, was then unknown to the Lydians. For twelve succes- 
sive years the Milesian territory was annually overrun and 
ravaged, previous to the gathering in of the crop. The inhabi- 
tants, after having been defeated in two ruinous battles, gave 
up all hope of resisting the devastation; so that the task of the 
invaders became easy, and the Lydian army pursued their 
destructive march to the sound of flutes and harps. While 
ruining the crops and the fruit-trees, Alyattfis would not allow 
the farm-buildings or country-houses to be burnt, in order that 
the means of production might still be preserved, to be again 
destroyed daring the following season. By such unremitting 
devastation the Milesians were reduced to distress and famine, 
in spite of their command of the sea. The fate which after- 
wards overtook them during the reign of Croesus of becoming 
tributary subjects to the throne of Sardis, would have begun 
half a century earlier, had not Alyattes unintentionally com- 
mitted a profanation against the goddess Athene. Her temple 
at AssSssus accidentally took fire and was consumed, when his 
soldiers on a windy day were burning the Milesian standing 
com. Though no one took notice of this incident at the time, 
yet AlyattSs on his return to Sardis was smitten with prolonged 
sickness. Unable to obtain relief, he despatched envoys to 
seek humble advice from the god at Delphi. But the Pythian 
priestess refused to furnish any healing suggestions until he 
should have rebuilt the burnt temple of AthSnfi, — and Perian- 
der, at that time despot of Corinth, having lesimt the tenor of 
this reply, transmitted private information of it to Thrasybulus 
despot of MilStus, with whom he was intimately allied. Pre- 
sently there arrived at Milfetus a herald on the part of Al3rattfis, 
proposing a truce for the special purpose of enabling Mm_ to 
rebuild the destroyed temple— the Lydian monarch believing 
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the Milesians to be so poorly furnished with subsistence that 
they would gladly embrace such temporary relief. But the 
herald on his arrival found abundance of corn heaped up in the 
agora, and the citizens engaged in feasting and enjoyment ; for 
Thrasybulus had caused all the provision in the town, both 
public and private, to he brought out, in order that the herald 
might see the Mile-sians in a condition of apparent plenty, and 
carry the news of it to his master. The stratagem succeeded. 
Alyattes, under the persuasion that his repeated devastation 
inflicted upon the Milesians no sensible privations, abandoned 
his hostile designs, and concluded with them a treaty of amity 
and alliance. It was his first proceeding to build two temples 
to Athene, in place of the one which had been destroyed, and 
he then forthwith recovered from his protracted malady. His 
gratitude for the cure was testified by the transmission of a 
large silver bowl, with an iron footstand welded together by the 
Chian artist Glaukus — the inventor of the art of thus joining 
together pieces of iron.''’ 

Alj’attfis is said to have carried on other operations against 
some of the Ionic Greeks : he took Smyrna, but was defeated 
in an inroad on the territory of Klazomente.® But on the 
whole his long reign of fifty-seven years was one of tranquillity 
to the Grecian cities on the coast, though we hear of an expe- 
dition which he undertook against Karia.® He is reported to 
have been during youth of overweening insolence, but to have 
acquired afterwards a just and improved character. By an 
Ionian wife he became father of Croesus, whom even during his 
lifetime he appointed satrap of the town of Adramyttium and 
the neighbourmg plain of ThebS. But he had also other wives 
and other sons, and one of the latter, Adramytus, is reported 
as the founder of Adramyttium.^ How far his dominion in the 
interior of Asia Minor extended, we do not know, but very 
probably his long and comparatively inactive reign may have 
favoured the accumulation of those treasures which afterwards 
rendered the wealth of Croesus so proverbial. His monument, 
an enormous pyramidal mound upon a stone base, erected near 

^ Heiodot. i. 20-33, 

* Hetodot. i. 18. Polywnus (vii. 2, 2) mentions a proceeding of 
Alyatt^ against the Kolopnonions. 

» Nikolaus Damasken. p, 54, ed. Orelli ; Xanthi Fragment, p. 243, 
Creuser. _ 

Mr. Clinton stales Alyatt£s to have eonqmrtd Karia, and also jEolis, for 
neither of which do I find sufficient antlioiity (Fasti Hellen. ch. xvU. p. 
398). 

* Aristoteles ap. Stephan. Byz. v. ’ASpa/ruTTEtov. 
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Sardis by the joint efforts of the whole Sardian population, was 
the most memorable curiosity in Lydia during the time of 
Herodotus. It was inferior only to the gigantic edifices of 
Eg>'pt and Babylon.^ 

Croesus obtained the throne, at the death of his father, by 
appointment from the latter. But there was a party among 
the Lydians who had favoured the pretensions of his brother 
Pantaleon. One of the richest chiefs of that party was put to 
death afterwards by the new king, under the cruel torture of a 
spiked carding machine — his property being confiscated.® The 
aggressive reign of Croesus, lasting fourteen years (SS 9 -S 4 S b.c.), 
formed a marked contrast to the long quiescence of his father 
during a reign of fifty-seven years. 

Pretences being easily found for war against the Asiatic 
Greeks, Croesus attacked them one after the other. Unfortu- 
nately we know neither the particulars of these successive 
aggressions, nor the previous history of the Ionic cities, so as to 
be able to explain how it was that the fifth of the Mermnad 
kings of Sardis met with such unqualified success, in an enter- 
prise which his {predecessors had attempted in vain. Milfetus 
alone, with the aid of Chios, had re-sisted Alyatt^s and SadyattSs 
for eleven years — and Croesus possessed no na* ** 'al force, any 
more than his father and grandfather. But on this occasion, 
not one of the towns can have displayed the like individual 
energy. In regard to the Milesians, we may perhaps suspect 
that the period now under consideration was comprised in that 
long duration of intestine conflict which Herodotus represents 
(though without defining exactljr when) to have crippled the 
forces of the city for two generations, and which was at length 
appeased by a memorable decision of some arbitrators invited 
from Paros. These latter, called in by mutual consent of the 
exhausted antagonist parties at Milfitus, found both the city and 
her territory in a state of general ne^ect and ruin. But on 
surveying the lands, they discovered some which still appeared 
to be tilled with undiminished diligence and skill : to the pro- 
prietors of these lands they consigned the government of the 
town, in the belief that they would manage the public affairs 
with as much success as their own.® Such a state of intestine 

* Herodot. i. 92, 93. * Herodot. i 92. 

* Herodot. v. 28, Si rovrimy, ^Jrl Sia 'fevehs iySf&» ye(ri<ratrn 

is rh /UKiara . 

Alyattds lejgned fifty-seven years, and the vigorous resistance which' the 
Milesians offered to hnn toolt place in the first six years of his reign. ' The 

** two aeaeratioas of hitestine dissension” may well have stuKeeded after 
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Tvealcness would partly explain the easy pbjugation of the 
Milesians by Croesus ; while there was little in the habits of the 
Ionic cities to present the chance of united efforts against a 
common enemy. These cities, far from keeping up any effec- 
tive political confederation, were in a state of habitual jealousy 
of each other, and not unfrequently in actual war.^ The com- 
mon religious festivals — the Deliac festival as well as the Pan- 
Ionia, and afterwards the Ephesia in place of the Delia — seem 
to have been regularly frequented by all the cities throughout 
the worst of times. But these assemblies had no direct political 
function, nor were they permitted to control that sentiment of 
separate city-autonomy which was paramount in the Greek 
mind — ^though their influence was extremely precious in calling 
forth social sympathies. Apart from the periodical festival, 
meetings for special emergencies were held at the Pan-Ionic 
temple ; but from such meetings any city, not directly implic- 
ated, kept aloof.® As in this case, so in others not less critical 
throughout the historical period — the incapacity of large 
political combination was the source of constant danger, and 
ultimately proved the cause of ruin, to the independence of all 
the Grecian states. Herodotus warmly commends the advice 
given by ThalSs to his Ionic countrymen — and given (to use 
his remarkable expression) “before the ruin of Ionia” ® — that a 
common senate, mvested with authority over all the twelve 
cities, should be formed within the walls of Teds, as the most 
central in position ; and that all the other cities should account 
themselves mere demes of this aggregate commonwealth or 
Polis. And we cannot doubt that such was the unavailing 
aspiration of many a patriot of Mildtus or Ephesus, even before 
the flnal operations of Croesus were opened against them. 

That prince attacked the Greek cities successively, finding or 
making different pretences for hostility against each. He began 

the reign of Tbiasybulus, This indeed is a mere comecture, yet it may be 
obsemd that Herodotus, speaking of the time of the Ionic revolt (500 b.c.), 
and intimating that MilStus, though then peaceable, had been for two 
generations at an early period tom by intestine dissension, could hardly have 
meant these “ two genuations” to apply to a time earlier than 617 B.c. 

* Herodot. L 17 ; vL gg ; Athenm. vi. p. 267. Compare K. P. Her- 
mann, Lehrbach der Giiech. Staats AlterthHmer, sect. 77, note 28. 

® See the remarkable case of MU8tus sending no deputies to a Pan-Ionic 
meeting, being safe herself &om danger (Herodot. L 141). 

* Herodot. 1. 141-170. "■('I'' SiaipBapilven 'luvfqv, 0iXeu 

iySpis MtXvirfov iy4v*Tt, &o. 

About the Pan-Ionia and the Epheda, see Thncyd. iii. 104 ; Dionys. 
HUik. iv. 25 s Herodot. i. 143-14S. Compare also Whitte, De Rebus 
Cmorum Pnblicis, sect, vii, p. 22-26. 
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with Ephesus, which is said to have been then governed by a 
despot of harsh and oppressive character, named Pindarus, 
whose father Melas had married a daughter of Alyattes, and 
who was therefore himself nephew of Croesus.^ The latter, 
having in vain invited Pindarus and the Ephesians to surrender 
the town, brought up his forces and attacked the walls. One 
of the towers being overthrown, the Ephesians abandoned all 
hope of defending their town, and sought safety by placing 
it under the guardianship of Artemis, to whose temple they 
carried a rope from the walls — ^a distance little less than seven 
furlongs. They at the same time sent a message of supplica- 
tion to Croesus, who is said to have granted them the preserva- 
tion of their liberties, out of reverence to the protection of 
Artemis ; exacting at the same time that Pindarus should quit 
the place. Such is the tale of which we find a confused men- 
tion in .^lian and Polyanus. But Herodotus, while be notices 
the fact of the long rope whereby the Ephesians sought to 
place themselves in contact with their divine protectress, does 
not indicate that Croesus was induced to treat them more 
favourably. Ephesus, like all the other Grecian towns on the 
coast, was brought under subjection and tribute to him.* How 
he dealt with them, and what degree of coercive precaution 
he employed either to ensure subjection or collect tribute, 
the brevity of the historian does not acquaint us. But they 
were recjuired partially at least, if not entirely, to raze their 
fortifications ; for on occasion of the danger which supervened 
a few years afterwards from Cyrus, they are found practically 
•unfortified.® 

^ If we may believe the narrative of Nikolaus Bamaskenus, Crcesushad 
been in relations with Ephesus and with the Ephesians during the time 
when he was hereditary prince, and in the life-time of Alyattls, He had 
borrowed a laige sum of mon^ from a ridi Ephesian named Pampbafe, 
whidi was essential to enable him to perform a i^ta^ da^ imposed upon 
him by his father. The story is given in some detail by Nikolaus, Fiagm. 
p. 54, ed. Orell. — know not upon what anthority. 

^Herodot. i. 26; MUao, V. H. iii. ad; Polyien. vi. 5a The story 
contained in ./Elian and Folysenus seems to come from Bat6n of Sindp£ : 
see Guhl, Ephesiaoa, ii. 3, p. 26, and iv. j, p. 150. 

The article in Suidas, v. ’Apfcrraiixas, is tar too vague to he interwoven 
as a positive fact into Ephesian history (as Guhlinterweavesit) immediately 
consequent on the retirement of Pindarus. 

In reference to the rope reaching from the city to the Artemision, we 
may quote an analogous case of the Kylonlan suppliants at Athens, who 
sought to maintain their contact with the altar by means of a continuous 
cord — unfortunately the cord broke (Plutarch, Solon, c. 12). 

* Herodot, i. 141. "law 8^, is ^Kovmv — refx«d t« iceptePi\Ko>>T 9 
fKcurroi, &C, : compare also the statement respecting Phdksea, c. 16& 
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Thus completely successful in his aggressions on the con- 
tinental Asiatic Greeks, Croesus conceived the idea of assem- 
bling a fleet, for the purpose of attacking the islanders of Chios 
and Samos j but became convinced (as some said, by the 
sarcastic remark of one of the seven Greek sages. Bias or Pitta- 
kus) of the impracticability of the project. He carried his 
arms, however, with full success, over other parts of the con- 
tinent of Asia Minor, until he had subdued the whole territory 
within the river Halys, excepting only the Kilikians and the 
Lykians. The Lydian empire thus reached the maximum of 
its power, comprehending, besides the ^■Eolic, Ionic, and Doric 
Greeks on the coast of Asia Minor, the Phrygians, Mysians, 
Mariandynians, Chalybes, Paphlagonians, Thynian and Bithy- 
nian Thracians, Karians, and Pamphylians. And the treasures 
amassed by Croesus at Sardis, derived partly from this great 
number of tributaries, partly from mines in various places as 
welt as the auriferous sands of the Paktblus, exceeded anything 
which the Greeks had ever before know. 

We leam, from the brief but valuable observations of Hero- 
dotus, to appreciate the great importance of these conquests of 
Crmsus, with reference not merely to the Grecian cities actually 
subjected, but also indirectly to the whole Grecian world. 

" Before the reign of Croesus (observes the historian) all the 
Greeks were free : it was by him first that Greeks were subdued 
into tribute." And he treats thjs event as the initial phsenom- 
enon of the series, out of which grew the hostile relations 
between the Greeks on one side, and Asia as represented by 
the Persians on the other, which were uppermost in the minds 
of himself and his contemporaries. 

It was in the case of Croesus that the Greeks were first called 
upon to deal with a tolerably large barbaric aggregate under a 
warlike and enterprising prince, and the result was such as to 
manifest the inherent weakness of their political system, from 
its incapacity of large combination. The separated autonomous 
cities could only maintain their independence either through 
similar disunion on the part of barbaric adversaries — or by 
superiority, on their own side, of military organisation as well 
as of geo^aphical position. The situation of Greece Proper 
and of the islands was favourable to the maintenance of such a 
system.: not so the shores of Asia with a wide interior country 
behind. The Ionic Greeks were at this time diflerent from 
what they became during the ensuing century. Little inferior 
in energy to Athens or to the general body of European Greeks, 
they could doubtless have maintained their independence, had 
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they cordially combined. But it will be seen hereafter that the 
Greek colonics — ^planted as isolated settlements, andindispo.sed 
to political union, even when neighbours — all of them fell into 
dependence so soon as attack from the interior came to be 
powerfully organised ; especially if that organisation was con- 
ducted by leaders partially improved through contact with the 
Greeks themselves. Small autonomous cities maintain them- 
selves so long as they have only enemies of the like strength to 
deal with : but to resist larger aggregates requires such a con- 
currence of favourable circumstances as can hardly remain long 
without interruption. And the ultimate subjection of entire 
Greece, under the kings of Macedon, was only an e.'ceraplLfica- 
tion on the widest scale of this same principle. 

The Lydian monarchy under Croesus, the largest with which 
the Greeks had come into contact down to that moment, was 
very soon absorbed into a still larger — the Persian ; of which 
the Ionic Greeks, after unavailing resistance, became the sub- 
jects. The partial sympathy and aid which they obtained from 
the independent or European Greeks, their western neighbours, 
followed by the fruitless attempt on the part of the Persian king 
to add these latter to his empire, gave an entirely new turn 
to Grecian history and proceedings. First, it necessitated a 
degree of central action against the Persians which was foreign 
to Greek political instinct j next, it opened to the noblest and 
most enterprising section of the Hellenic name — the Athenians 
— an opportunity of placing themselves at the head of this 
centralising tendency ; while a concurrence of circumstances, 
foreign and domestic, imparted to them at the same time that 
extraordinary and many-sided impulse, combining action with 
organisation, which gave such brilliancy to the period of Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides. It is thus that most of the splendid 
phenomena of Grecian history grew, directly or indirectly, out 
of the reluctant dependence in which the Asiatic Greeks were 
held by the inland barbaric powers, beginning with Croesus. 

These few observations will suffice to intimate that a new 
phase of Grecian history is now on the point of opening, 
Down to the time of Croesus, almost everything which is done 
or suffered by the Grecian cities bears only upon one or other 
of them separately : the instinct of the Greeks repudiates even 
the modified forms of political centralisation, and there me no 
circumstances in operation to force it upon them, Reilation of 
power and subjection exists between a strong and a we^ state, 
but no tendency to standing poUtical co-ordination. From this 
time forward, we shall see partial causes at worlt, tending in 
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this direction, and not mthout considerable influence ; though 
always at war with the indestructible instinct of the nation, and 
frequently counteracted by selfishness and misconduct on the 
part of the leading cities. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


PHENICIANS 

Of the Phenicians, Assyrians, and Egyptians, it is necessary 
for me to speak so far as they acted upon the condition, or 
occupied the thoughts, of the early Greeks, without under- 
taking to investigate thoroughly their previous history. Like 
the Lydians, aU three became absorbed into the vast mass of 
the Persian empire, retaining however their social character 
and peculiarities after having been robbed of their political 
independence. 

The Persians and Medes — ^portions of the Arian race, and 
members of what has been classified, in respect of language, 
as the great Indo-European family — occupied a part of the 
vast space comprehended between the Indus on the east, and 
the line of Mount Zagros (running eastward of the Tigris and 
nearly parallel with that river) on the west. The Phenicians as 
well as the Assyrians belonged to the Semitic, Aramtean, or 
Syro-Arabian family, comprising, besides, the Syrians, Jews, 
Arabians, and in part the Abyssinians. To what established 
family of the human race the swarthy and curly-haired 
Egyptians are to be assigned, has been much disputed. We 
cannot reckon them as members of either of the two preced- 
ing, and the most careful inquiries render it probable that their 
physical type was something purely African, approximating in 
many points to that of the Negro.^ 

> See the discussion in Dr. Fdcbaid, Natural History of Man, sect, xvii, 
p. IS2. 

Kol oJArfryixM (Herodot ii. t04 : compare Ammian. Marcell. 
Hdi. l6, subSisculi, atrati," &c.) are certain attributes of the ancient 
Egyptians,^ dependir^ upon the evidence of an eye-witness. 

“In their complexion, and in many of their p%sical pec^'Jiaiities (ob- 
serves Dr. Prichard, p. 138), the Egyptians were an African race. In the 
eastern and even in the central parts of Africa, we shall trace the existence 
of vwons tribes in ph^cal characters nearly .resembling the Egyptians; 
and it would not be difficult to observe among many nations of that con- 
tinent a gradual deviation from the physical type of the Egyptian to the 
strongly-marked character of the Negro, and that without any very decided 
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It has already been remarked that the Phenician merchant 
and trading vessel figures in tlie Homeric poems as a well- 
known visitor, and that the variegated robes and golden 
orrAments fabricated at Sidon ere prized among the valuable 
ornaments belonging to the chiefs.* We have reason to 
conclude generally, that in these early times, the Phenicians 
traversed the .iEgean Sea habitually, and even formed settle- 
ments for trading and mining purposes upon some of its 
islands. On Thasos, especially, near the coast of Thrace, 
traces of their abandoned gold-mines were visible even in the 
days of Herodotus, indicating both persevering labour and 
considerable length of occupation. But at the time when the 
historical aara opens, they seem to have been in course of 
gradual retirement from these regions.® Their commerce had 
taken a different direction. Of this change we can furnish no 
particulars; but we may easily understand that the increase 
of the Grecian marine, both warlike and commercial, would 
render it inconvenient for the Phenicians to encounter such 
enterprising rivals — piracy (or private war at sea) being then an 
habitual proceeding, especially with regard to foreigners. 

The Phenician towns occupied a narrow strip of the coast 
of Syria and Palestine, about xso miles in length — never 

break or interruption. The Egyptian language also, in the great leading 
principles of its grammatical constraction, bears much greater analc^ to the 
idioms of Africa tban to those prevalent among the people of other regions.” 

*• Homer, Iliad, vi. ago; xxiii. 740; Odyss. xv. Il6 — 

iritrAoi ira^irotKiAoi, Spya, ywatK&r 

StSoviuF. 

Tyre is not named either in the Iliad or Odyssey, thou^ a passage in 
Probus (ad Virg. Georg, ii. 115) seems to show that it was mentioned in 
one of the epics which passed under the name of Homer : " Tyrum Sarram 
wpellatam esse, Homerus docet : quern edarn Ennius sequitur cum didt, 
Foenos Sarri otiundos.” 

The Hesiodic catalogue seems to have noticed both Byblus and Sidon ; 
see Hesiodi Fragment, zxx. ed. Horktscheffel, and Etymolog. Magnum, v. 
BiPKos. 

° The name Adramyttion or Atiamyttlon (very like the Aftico-Fhenician 
name Adnun^tum) is said to he of Fhenician origin (Oishausen, De Origine 
Alphabeti, p. 7, in Kieier Fhilologische Studien, 1841). There were valu- 
able mines afterwards worked for the account of Cicesus near Fergamus, 
and these mines may have tempted Fhenidan settleis to those r^ons 
(Aristotel. Mirab. AnscuU. c. 52). 

The African inscriptions, in the Monumenta Pboenic. of Gesenius, recog- 
nise Makar as a cognomen of Baal ; and MSveis imagines that the hero 
Makar, who Bgares conspicuously in the mythology of Leshos, Chios, 
Samos, Kds, Rhodes, &c., is traceable to this Phenician god and Ph^dan 
early settlements in those islands (Mhver^ Die Religion det FbSniker, 
p. 430). 
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more, and generally much less, than twenty miles in breadth 
— between Mount Libanus and the sea. Aradus (on an islet, 
with Antaradus and Marathus over against it on the mainland) 
was the northernmost, and Tyre the southernmost (also upon 
a little island, with Palas-Tyrus and a fertile adjacent plain 
over against it). Between the two were situated Sidon, Bery- 
tus, Tripolis, and Byblus, besides some smaller towns ^ attached 

* Strabo, xvi. p. yS4-7sSj Sfcylas, ruripl. c. 104; Justin, xviii. 3; 
Arrian, Esp. Al. ii. 1^19 ; Xenophon, Anab. i. 4, 6. 

Unfortunately the text of Shylax is here extremely defective, and Strabo’s 
account is in many points perplexed, from his not having travelled in person 
through Phenicia, Coelo-Syria, or Judtea : see Grosskurd's note on p. 755, 
and the Einleitung to his Translation of Strabo, sect. 6. 

Respecting the original relation between Palm-Tyrus and Tyro, there is 
some difficulty in reconciling all the information, little as it is, which we 
possess. The name False-Tyrus (it has been assumed as a matter of course : 
compare Justin, xi. to) marks that town as the original foundation from 
which the Tyrians subsequently moved into the island ; there « as also on 
the mainland a place named Palie-Byblos (Plin. H. N. v. 20 ; Ptolem. v. 
15), which was in like manner construed as the orimnal seat from whence 
the town properly called Byblus was derived. Yet the account of 
Herodotus plainly represents the insular Tyrus, with its temple of 
H£rakl£S| as the original foundation (ii. 44), and the Tyrians are described 
as living in an island even in the time of their king Hiram, the contem- 
porary of Solomon (Joseph. Ant. Jud. viii. 2, 7). .Adrian treats the temple 
of HetaklSs in the island-Tyre as the most ancient temple within the 
memory of man (Exp. Al. iL l6). The Tyrians also lived on their island 
during the invasion of Salmaneser king of Nineveh, and their position 
enabled them to hold out arainst him, while Pylie-Tyrus on the terra iirma 
was obliged to yield itself (Joseph, ib. ix. 14, 2). The town taken (or 
reduced to capitulate), after a long siege, by Nebuchadnezzar, was lie 
insular Tyrus, not the continental or Pdse-Tyrus, which had surrendered 
without re^tance to Salmaneser. It is not correct, therefore, to say — with 
Volney (Recheiches sur I’Hist Anc. ch. xiv. p. 249), Heeren (Ideen fiber 
den Verkehr der Alten Welt, part i. abth. 2, p. ll) and others — that 
the insular Tyre was called new Tyre, and that the site of Tyre was 
changed from continental to insular, in consequence of the taking of the 
continental Tyre fay Nebuchadnezzar: the site remained unaltered, and the 
insular Tyrians became subject to him and his successors until the destruc- 
tion of the Chaldman monarchy by Cyrus. Hengstenfaerg’s Dissertation, De 
Rebus Tyiiojmm (Berlin, 1832), is instructive on many of these points : he 
shows sufficiently that Tyre was, from the earliest times traceable, an 
insular jaty j hut jie wishes at the same time to show, that it was also, from 
the begioiung, joined on to the mainland by an isthmus (p. 10-25} — which 
is both inconsislMt with the former position and unsupported by any solid 
proois. It remained an island stiicuy so-called, until the siege by Alexan- 
der : the mole, by wliich that conqueror had stormed it, continued after his 
day, perhaps enlarged, so as to form a permanent connexion from that time 
foi^td between the island and the mainland (Plin. H. N. v. ig ; Strabo, 
P'. 7 S 7 )i to render the insular Tyrus capable of being included by 
Pliny in one computation of ciTcamTerence jointly with Pdie-Tyrus, the 
tn^in’-nA town. 
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to one or other of these last-mentioned, and several islands 
close to the coast occupied in like manner; while the colony 
of Myriandrus lay farther north, near the borders of Kilikia. 
Whether Sidon or Tyre was the most ancient, seems not 
determinable. If it be true, as some authorities aihrmed, that 
Tyre was originally planted from Sidon, the colony must have 
grown so rapidly as to surpass its metropolis in power and 
consideration ; for it became the chief of all the Phenician 
towns.^ Aradus, the next in importance after these two, was 
founded by exiles from Sidon, and all the rest either by Tyrian 
or Sidonian settlers. Within this confined territory was con- 
centrated a greater degree of commercial wealth, enterprise, 
and manufacturing ingenuity, than could be found in any 
other portion of the contemporary world. Each town was an 
independent community, having its own surrounding territory 
and political constitution and its own hereditary prince; 2 
though the annals of Tyre display many instances of princes 
assassinated by men who succeeded them on the throne. 

It may be doubted whether we know the true meaning of the word which 
the Greeks called naXat-Td/ior. It is plain that the Tyrians themselves did 
not call it by that name s perhaps the Phenician name which this conti- 
nental adjacent town bore, may have been something resembling Palae- 
Tyrus in sound but not coinddent in meaning. 

The strength of Tyre lay in its insular situation ; for the adjacent main* 
land, whereon Palte-Tyrus was placed, was a fertile plan, thus described by 
William of Tyre daring the lime of the Crusadets— 

“ Erat prmdicta civitas non solum munitissima, sed etiaro fertilitate pree- 
cipnft et amceuitate quasi singularis : nam licet in medio mari sita est, et in 
moduminsulte tola ducdbus cineta; babet tamen pm foribus latifundium 
per omnia commendabile, et planitiem sibi continuam divitls glebm etopimi 
soli, multas civibus ministrans commoditates. Quse licet modica videatur 
respectu aliurum regionum, exiguitatem suam multi ledimit ubeitate, et inii- 
nifa jugera muitipiici fcecunditate compensat. Nec tamen tantis arctatur 
angustiis. Frotenditur enim in Austrum versus Ptolemaidem usque ltd earn 
locum, qui hodie vnlgo didtur districtum Scandarionis, milliaiibus ^netuor 
aut quinque : e legione in Septentiionem versus Saieptam et Suionem 
iterum porrigitur totidem miliiaribus. In latitudinem vero uhi minimum 
ad duo, ubi plurimum ad tria, habens miliiaria.” (Apud Hengstenberg til 
sup, p. 5,) Compare Maundrelt, Journey from Aleppo to Jerusdem, p. 50, 
ed. I749_; and Volney, Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. iup. '310-226. 

Justin (icviii. 3) states that Sidon was the metropolis of Tyre, but the 
series of events which he recounts is confused and nnintelli^ble. Strabo 
also, in one place, calls Sidon the njrp 6 va\\s ruv ioa^Kav (i, p. 40) ; in 
another place be states it as a point disputed between the two dues, wliicb 
of them was the /uigrp^aAis r&v ioivUetu' (xvi. p. 756). 

Quintus Cnitiug affirms both Tyre and. Sidon to have been founded by 
Agln6r (iv. 4, 15). 

* See the interesting dtations of Josephus from Dius and Menander, who 
had access to the Tyaka or chronicles (Josephus cant. Apion. 

L c. 17, 18, 21 ; Antiq. J, s. ii, r). 
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Tyre appears to have enjoyed a certain presiding, perhaps 
controlling, authority over all of them, which was not always 
willingly submitted to; and examples occur in which the 
inferior towns, when Tyre was pressed by a foreign enemy, ^ 
took the opportunity of revolting, or at least stood aloof. 
The same difficulty of managing satisfactorily the relations 
between a presiding town and its confederates, which Grecian 
history manifests, is found also to prevail in Phenicia, and ivill 
be hereafter remarked in regard to Carthage ; while the same 
effects are also perceived, of the autonomous city polity, in 
keeping alive the individual energies and regulated aspirations 
of the inhabitants. The predominant sentiment of jealous 
town-isolation is forcibly illustrated by the circumstances of 
Tripolis, established jointly by Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus. It 
consisted of three distinct towns, each one furlong apart from 
the other two, and each with its own separate walls ; though 
probably constituting to a certain extent one political commu- 
nity, and serving as a place of common meeting and deliberation 
for ffie entire Phenician name.* The outlying promontories of 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus touched the sea along the Phenician 
coast, and those mountainous ranges, though rendering a large 
portion of the very confined area tmfit for cultivation of corn, 
furnished what was perhaps yet more indispensable — abundant 
supplies of timber for ship-building ; while the entire want of 
all wood in Babylonia, except the date palm, restricted the 
Assyrians of that territory from maritime traffic on the Persian 
Gulf. It appears however that the mountains of Lebanon also 
afforded shelter to tribes of predatory Arabs, who continually 
infested both the Phenician territory and the rich neighbouring 
plain of Coelo-Syria.® 

The splendid temple of that great Phenician god (Melkarth), 
whom the Greeks called Hfiraklfis,* was situated in Tyre. The 
Tyrians affirmed that its establishment had been coeval with 
the first foundation of the dty, 2300 years before the time of 
Herodotus. This god, the companion and protector of their 
colonial settlements, and the ancestor of the Phoenico-Libyan 
kmgs, is found especially at Carthage, Gad^s and Thasos.® 
Some supposed that the Phenidans had migrated to their site 

* Joseph. Autiq. J. ix. 14, 2. * Diodor. xvi. 41 ; Skylax, c. 104. 

* Strabo, xvi. p. 756. 

^ A Maltese inscription identifies the Tyrian Melkarth with ‘Hpcuc^ris 
(Gesenitts, Monument Phoenic. tab. vi.). 

» Herodot ii. 44 ; Sallust, Bell. Jt^. c. 18 ; Pausan. x. la, 2 ; Arrian. 
Exp, AL ii. l6( Justin, xliv. 5: Appian, vi. 2. 
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on the Mediterranean coast from previous abodes near the 
mouth of the Euphrates,^ or on islands (named Tylus and 
Aradus) of the Persian Gulfj while others treated the 
Mediterranean Phenicians as original, and the others as 
colonists. Whether such be the fact or not, history knows 
them in no other portion of Asia earlier than in Phenicia 
Proper. 

Though the invincible industry and enterprise of the Pheni- 
cians maintained them as a people of importance down to the 
period of the Roman empire, yet the period of tiieir widest 
range and greatest efficiency is to be sought much earlier — 

^ Heiodot, i. s ; Ephorus, Frag. 40, ed. Marx ; Strabo, xvL p. 766-784, 
with Grosskuid's note on the former passage ; Justin, xviii. 3. In the ani> 
mated discussion carried on among the Homeric critics and the great geo- 

f raphers of antiquity, to ascertain where it was that Menelaos actually went 
uring his eight years’ wandering (Odyss. iv. 85)— 

4 yap irn^Aa voStiv Kal troXX^ imXifiAe 

‘HyaySfugv ci> inpurf, not ijXSev, 

Kiiirpoa, re, eel Alymrievs iinXrfiete 

AUlteit f Uiiuir, mi SiSovtouc, nU 'Epippoiic, 

Kat AtpiSji,, &c. 

one idea started was, that he had visited these Sidonians in the Persian 
Gulf, or in the Erythraean Sea (Strabo, L p. 43). The various opinions 
wbidt Strabo quotes, including those of Eratosthenes and Kratds, as well 
as bis own comments, are very curious. Kratfis supposed that Menetaus 
had passed the Strait of Gibraltar and circumnavigated Libya to 
Ethiopia and India, wluch voyage would suffice ffie thon^t) to fill up the 
eight years. Others supposed that Menelaus had sailed first up the Nile, 
and then into the Red Sea, by means of the canal {Si&pvQ which existed 
in the time of the Alexandrine critics between the Nile and the sea ; to 
which Strabo replies that this canal was not made until after the Trajan 
war. Eratosthends started a still more remarkable idea : he thought that in 
the time of Homer the Strait of Gibraltar bad not yet been burst open, so 
that the Mediterranean was on that side a closed sea ; but, on the other 
hand, its level was then so much higher, that it covered the Isthmus of 
Suez, and joined the Red Sea. It was (he thought) the disruption of the 
Strait of Gibraltar which first lowered the level of the water, and left the 
Isthmus of Suez dry ; though Menelaus, in hit time, had sailed from the 
Mediterranean into the Red Sea without difficulty. This opimon Erato- 
sthenes had imbibed from Stratdn of Lampsakus, the successor of Theo- 
phrastus : Hippatthus controverted it, togethei vrith many other of the 
opinions of Eratosthenes (see Strabo, i. pp. 38, 49, 56; Seidel, Fcag- 
menta Eratosthenis, p. 39). 

In reference to the view of Kratis — ^that Menelaus had sailed round 
Africa— it is to be remarked that all the geographers of that day formed to 
themselves a very insufficient idea of the extent of that continent, believing 
that it did not even reach so iar southward as the equator. 

Strabo himself adopts neither of these three opinions, bat construes the 
Homeric words descriedng the wanderings of Menelaus os applying only to 
the coasts of Egypt, Libya, Fhenida, &c. He suggests various reasons, 
more curious than cooTincing, to prove that Menelaus may easily havespent 
eifrht years in these visits of mixra friendship and pirai^. 
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anterior to 700 B.c. In these remote times they and their 
colonists were the exclusive navigators of the Mediteyanean ; the 
rise of the Greek maritime settlements banished their commerce 
to a great degree from the ^gean Sea, and embarrassed it even 
in the more westerly waters. Their colonial establishments 
were formed in Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic Isles, and 
Spain. The greatness as well as the antiquity of Carthage, 
Utica, and Gad6s, attest the long-sighted plans of Phenician 
traders, even in days anterior to the first Olympiad. We trace 
the wealth and industry of Tyre, and the distant navigation of 
her vessels through the Red Sea and along the coast of Arabia, 
back to the days of David and Solomon. And as neither 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, or Indians, addressed them- 
selves to a seafaring life, so it seems that both the importation 
and the distribution of the products of India and Arabia into 
Western Asia and Europe were performed by the Idumsean 
Arabs between Petra and the Red Sea — by the Arabs of 
Gerrha on the Persian Gulf, joined as they were in later times 
by a body of Chaldsean exiles from Babylonia — and by the 
more enterprising Phenicians of Tyre and Sidon in these two 
seas as well as in the Mediterranean.^ 

The most ancient Phenician colonies were Utica, nearly on 
the northernmost point of the coast of Africa and in the same 
gulf (now called the Gulf of Tunis) as Carthage, over against 
Cape Lilybffium in Sicily — andGades, or Gadeira, in Tartfissus, 
or the south-western coast of Spain. The latter town, founded 
perhaps near 1000 years before the Christian sera,® has 
maintained a continuous prosperity, and a name (Cadiz) 
substantially unaltered, longer than any town in Europe. 
How well the site of Utica was suited to the circumstances 
of Phenician colonists may be inferred from the fact that 
Carthage was afterwards established in the same gulf and n^ar 
to the same spot, and that both the two cities reached a high 
pitch of prosperity. The distance of Gades from Tyre seems 
surprising, and if we calculate by time instead of by space, the 
Tyrians were separated from their Tartlssian colonists by an 

^ See Bitter, Eidkunde von Asien, West-Aaien, Bncb. u'i. Abtheilnng 
iii. Abschnitt i. s. 29, p. 50. 

^ Strabo speaks of the earliest settlements of the Pbenlclans in Africa 
and Iberia as juKphi^ run T^ulxuy Brrepov (i. p, 4S}. Utica is affirmed to 
have been 287 years earlier than Carthage (Aristot. Mirab. Axiscult. c. 
134) ; compare Velieias Paterc. L 3. 

Archaleus, son of Phoenix, was stated as the founder of GadSs in the 
Phenician lustor}' of Claudius Julius, now lost (Etymoloe. Magn. v. TiSfipa). 
Archaleus is a version of the name Hercules, in the o^nion of Mdvers. 
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interval greater than that which now divides an Englishman 
from Bombay ; for the ancient navigator always coasted along 
the land, and Skylax reckons seventy-five days ^ of voyage from 
the Kanbpic (westernmost) month of the Nile to the pillars of 
H^raklSs (Strait of Gibraltar) ; to which some more days must 
be added to represent the full distance between Tyre and 
Gades. But the enterprise of these early mariners surmounted 
all difficulties consistent with the principle of never losing sight 
of the coast. Proceeding along the northern coast of Libya, 
at a time when the mouths of the Nile were still closed by 
Egyptian jealousy against all foreign ships, they appear to have 
found little tennptation to colonise® on the dangerous coast 
near to the two gulfs called the Great and Little Syrtis — in a 
territorjr for the most part destitute of water, and occupied by 
rude Libyan Nomads, who were thinly spread over the wide 
space betrveen the western Nile® and Cape Henntea, now 
called Cape Bona. The subsequent Grecian towns of Kyrene 
and Barka, whose well-chosen site formed an exception to the 
general character of the region, were not planted with any 
view to commerce ;* while the Phenician town of Leptis, near 
the gulf called the Great Syrtis, was established more as a 
shelter for exiles from Sidon, than by a preconcerted scheme 

Skylax, Perlplus, c. no. *‘Owteia, ut quidam putant, aliquando 
Tartessus et quam transvecti ex Afdcd Fboenices habitant, atqne nnde nos 
sumus, Tingentera.” (Mela, i!. 6, 75,) The expression transvecii ex 
Juried a.'p^Ues as much to the Fhenioans os to the Carthaginians; ‘'uUrqtie 
Pttnus" (Herat. Od. ii. Ii) means the Carthaginians, and the Phenicians 
of Gades. 

® Strabo, xviL p. S36. 

’ Cape Soloeis, considered by Herodotus as the westernmost headland of 
Libya, coincides in name with the Phenician town Soloeis in Western 
Sicily, also (seemingly) with the Phenician settlement Sttel (Mela, ii. 5 , 63} 
in Southern Iberia or Tait€ssus. Cape Heimsea was the name of the north- 
eastern headland of the Gulf of Tunis, and also the name of a cape in 
Libya two days’ sail westward of the Pfllnrs of HSrakIds (Skylax, c. nr). 

Probably all the remarkable headlands in these seas received their names 
from the Phenicians. Both Maiuiert (Geogr. d. Gr. und Rom. x. a, p. 
495) and Fdiblger (Alte Geogr. sect, in, p. 867) identify Cape Soloeis 
with what is now called Cape Cantin; Pleeren considers it to be the same 
as C^pe Blanco ; Bougainville as Cape Boyador. 

'* Sallust, Bell Jug. c. 78. It was termed Leptis Magna, to distinguish 
it from another Leptis, more to the westward ana nearer to (^rtfaage, cmled 
Leptis Parva ; but this latter seems to have been generally known tw the 
name Leptis (Fdrbiger, Alte Geo^. sect. 109, p. 8.^). In Leptis Msgim 
the proportion of Fnenictan colonists was so inconsideiable that the Fheni- 
cisn language had been lost, and that of the natives, whom Sallust nils 
Numidians, spoken ; but these people had embiaced Sidonian institutions 
and civilisation (Sail. ib.}. 
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of colonisation. The site of Utica and Carthage, in the gulf 
immediately westward of Cape Bona, w'as convenient for 
commerce with Sicily, Italy and Sardinia j and the other 
Phenician colonies, Adrumfetum, Neapolis, Hippo (two towns 
so called), the Lesser Leptis, &c., were settled on the coast 
not far distant from the eastern or western promontories which 
included the Gulf of Tunis, common to Carthage and Utica- 

These early Phenician settlements were planted thus in the 
territory now known as the kingdom of Tunis and the eastern 
portion of the French province of Constantine. From thence 
to the Pillars of HSraklcs (Strait of Gibraltar) we do not hear 
of any others. But the colony of Gadfis, outside of the Strait, 
formed the centre of a flourishing and extensive commerce, 
which reached on one side far to the south, not less than thirty 
days* sail along the western coast of Africa ^ — and on the other 
side to Britain and the Scilly Islands. There were numerous 
Phenician factories and small trading towns along the western 
coast of what is now the empire of Morocco ; while the island 
of KemS, twelve days’ sail along the coast from the Strait of 
Gibraltar, formed an established dep6t for Phenician merchan- 
ise in trading with the interior. There wer^ moreover, not 
far distant from the coast, towns of Libyans Or Ethiopians, to 
which the inhabitants of the central regions resorted, and where 
they brought their leopard skins and elephants* teeth to be 
exchanged against the unguents of Tyre and the pottery of 
Athens.^ So distant a trade with the limited navigation of 
that day, could not be nsade to embrace very bulky goods. 

1 Strabo, xviL pp. 825, 826. He found it stated by some authors that 
tbere bad once been three hundred trading establishments along this coast, 
reaching thirty days’ voyage southward from Tingis (Tangier) j but that 
they had been chiefly ruined by the tribes of the interior — the Fhamsians 
and NigritK. He suspects the statement of being exaggerated, but tbere 
seems nothing at all incredible in it From Strabo’s language we gather 
that Eratosthenes set forth the statement as in his judgement a true one. 
The text of Strabo, p. 825, as we read it, confounds Tingis with I-ixus; 
another Fhenidau settlement about two days* journey southward along the 
coast, and according to some reports even older than Gad^s. See the 
interesting and valuamle Travels of Dr. Barth, the last describer of this now 
uninviting t^on — ^Wanderungen dutch die KUstenlflnder des MiUelmeers, 
ch. i. p. 23-49. I had in my former edition followed Strabo in confound- 
ing Tin^ with lixus: an enor pointed out by Dr. Barth, and by 
Grosskurd. 

* Compare Skylaz, c. iii, and the Feriplus of Honno, ap. Hudson, 
Gei^. Gtsec. Min. vol. i. p. 1-6. I have already observed that the rdptxos 
(salt provisions) from Gadeira was currently sold in the markets of Athens, 
from the Peloponnesian war downward. — ^Eupolis, Fragm. 23 : Waputas, p. 
<io6, ed. Meincke, Comic, Gtwe. ; 
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But this trade, though seemingly a valuable one, constituted 
only a small part of the sources of wealth, open to the Phenicians 
of Gades. The Turditanians and Turduli, who occupied the 
south-western portion of Spain between the Anas river (Gaudi- 
ana) and the Mediterranean, seem to have been the most 
civilised and improveable section of the Iberian tribes, well- 
suited for commercial relations with the settlers who occupied 
the Isle of Leon, and who established the temple, afterwards so 
rich and frequented, of the Tyrian H^raklSs. And the extreme 
productiveness of the southern region of Spain, in corn, fish, 
cattle, and wine, as well as in silver and iron, is a topic upon 
which we find but one language among ancient writers. The 
territory round Gades, Carteia, and the other Phenician settle- 
ments in this district, was known to the Greeks in the sixth 
century B.c. by the name of Tartfissus, and regarded by them 
somewhat in the same light as Mexico and Peru appeared to 
the Spaniards of the sixteenth century. For three or four 
centuries the Phenicians had possessed the entire monopoly of 
this Tartfissian trade, without any rivalry on the part of the 
Greeks. Probably the metals there procured were in those 
days their most precious acquisition, and the tribes who 
occupied the mining regions of the interior found a new 
market and valuable demand, for produce then obtained with 
a degree of facility exaggerated into fable.^ It was from Gades 
as a centre that these enterprising traders, pushing their coasting 
voyage yet farther, established relations with the tin-mines of 
Cornwall, perhaps also with amber-gatherers from the coasts of 
the Baltic. It requires some effort to carry back our imagina- 
tions to the lime when, along all this vast length of country, 
from Tyre and Sidon to the coast of Cornwall, there ivas no 
merchant-ship to buy or sell goods except these Phenicians, 
The rudest tribes find advantage in such visitors ; and we 
cannot doubt, that the men whose resolute love of gain braved 
so many hazards and difficulties, must have been rewarded with 
profits on the largest scale of monopoly. 

The Phenician settlers on the coast of Spain became gradually 
more and more numerous, and appear to have been distributed, 
either in separate townships or intermingled with the native 

Htfrep* ^ rdpixo^t ♦/nJyiov ra5«piicdi»/ 

Compare the citations from the other comic writers, Antiphan£s and Niko- 
stiatus ap. Athense, iii. p. ii8. The Phenician merchants bought in 
exchange Attic pottery for their African trade. _ , , . 

^ About the productiveness of thy Spanish imnes, Fplybins (xxxiv. 9, 
ap. Stmho, iii. p. 147 ; Aristot. Mitab. Ausc. c. 135. 

VOT.. IV. t) 
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population, between the mouth of the Anas (Guadiana), and 
the town of Malaka (Malaga) on the Mediterranean, Un- 
fortunately we are very little informed about their precise 
localities and details, but we find no information of Phenician 
settlements on the Mediterranean coast of Spain northw.ard of 
Malaka j for Carthagena or New Carthage was a Carthaginian 
settlement, founded only in the third century n.c. — after the 
first Punic war,^ The Greek word Phenicians being used to 
signify as well the inhabitants of Carthage as those of Tyre and 
Sidon, it is not easy to distinguish what belongs to each of 
them. Nevertheless ' we can discern a great and important 
difference in the character of their establishments, especially in 
Iberia. The Carthaginians combined with their commercial 
projects large schemes of conquest and empire, It is thus 
that the independent Phenician establishments in and near the 
Gulf of Tunis in Africa were reduced to dependence upon them 
— while many new small townships, direct from Carthage itself, 
were planted on the Mediterranean coast of Africa, and the 
whole of that coast from the Greek Syrtis westward to the 
Pillars of Heraklfis (Strait of Gibraltar) is described as their 
territorj’ in the Periplus of Skylax (b.c. 360). In Iberia, during 
the third century B.C., they maintained large armies,® constrained 
the inland tribes to subjection, and acquired a dominion which 
nothing but the superior force of Rome prevented from being 
durable; while in Sicily also the resistance of the Greeks 
prevented a similar consummation. But the foreign settle- 
ments of Tyre and Sidon were formed with views purely 
commercial. In the r^on of Tartfessus, as well as in the 
western coast of Africa outside of the Strait of Gibraltar, 
we hear only of pacific interchange and metallurgy; and the 
number of Phenicians who acquired gradually settlements in 
the interior was so great, that Strabo describes these towns 
(not less than 200 in number) as altogether phenicised,® 
Since, in his time, the circumstances favourable to new 
Phenician immigrations had been long past and gone — there 
can be little hesitation in ascribing the preponderance, which 
this foreign element had then acquired, to a period several 
centuries earlier, beginning at a time when Tyre and Sidon 
enjoyed both undisputed autonomy at home and the entire 

^ Strabo, iii. pp. 156, 158, l6i ; Polybius, iii. 10, 3-10. 

* Polyb. k m; ii- I. 

• Strabo, iii. p. I41-150. oSt« yip oSrm iyivoiTa inroxtlpw, 

SffTf rit rSii iv rj ToupSirarlf niisaif cal rilp vhiitrlaii rivay (nr' 

^•^r^voiV pSy • 
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monopoly of Iberian commerce, without interference from the 
Greeks. 

The earliest Grecian colony founded in Sicily was that of 
Naxos, planted by the Chalkidians in 735 b.c.: Syracuse followed 
in the next year, and during the succeeding century many 
flourishing Greek cities took root on the island. These Greeks 
found the Pheiiicians already in possession of many outlying 
islets and promontories all round the island, which served them 
in their trade with the Sikels and Sikans who occupied the 
interior. The safely and facilities of this established trade 
were to so great a degree broken up by the newcomers, that 
the Phenicians, relinquishing their numerous petty settlements 
round the island, concentrated themselves in three considerable 
towns at the south-western angle near Lilybscum^ — Motye, 
Soloeis and Panormus — and in die island of Malta, where they 
were least widely separated from Utica and Carthage. The 
Tyrians of that day were hard-pressed by the Assyrians under 
Salmaneser, and the power of Carthage had not yet reached 
its height ; othenvise probably this retreat of the Sicilian Phe- 
nicians before the Greeks would not have taken place without 
a struggle. But the early Phenicians, superior to the Greeks 
in mercantile activity, and not disposed to contend, except 
under circumstances of very superior force, vrith warlike ad- 
venturers bent on permanent settlement — took the prudent 
course of circumscribing their sphere of operations. A similar 
change appears to have taken place in Cyprus, the other island 
in which Greeks and Phenicians came into close contact. If 
we may trust the Tj'iian annals consulted by the historian 
Menander, Cyprus was subject to the Tyrians oven in the time 
of Solomon.® We do not know the dates of the cstaulishment 
of Paphos, Salamis, Kitium, and the other Grecian cities there 
planted — but there can be no doubt that they were posterior to 
this period, and that a considerable portion of the soil and trade 
of C^rus thus passed from Phenicians to Greeks ; who on their 
part partially embraced and diffused the rites, sometimes cruel, 
sometimes voluptuous, embodied in the Phenician religion.® 
In Kilikia, too, especially at Tarsus, the intrusion of Greek 

' Tbncyil. vi. 3 j Diodor. v. 13. 

® See the reference in Joseph. Antiq. Jud. viii. S, 3, and Joseph, cont. 
Apion. i. iS ; an allusion is to be found in Virgil, ^eid, 1. 643, in the 
month of Dido — 

“ Genitor turn Belus Oftoam 
Vastabat Cypium, et late ditioae teaebat.** (t.v.} 

* Respecting the worship at Salamis (in Cyprus) and Faphos, See Laotanb 
I. 21 ; Strabo, xiv. p. 683. 
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settlers appears to have gradually hellenised a town originally 
Phenician and Assyrian ; contributing, along with the other 
Grecian settlements (Phasdlis, Aspendus and Sid6) on the 
southern coast of Asia Minor, to narrow the Phenician range 
of adventure in that direction.^ 

Such was the manner in which the Phenicians found 
themselves affected by the spread of Greek settlements. And 
if the lonians of Asia Minor, when first conquered by Harpagus 
and the Persians, had followed the advice of the Prienean Bias 
to emigrate in a body and found one great Pan-Ionic colony 
in the island of Sardinia, these early merchants would have 
experienced the like hindrance * carried still farther westward — 
perhaps indeed the whole subsequent history of Carthage might 
have been sensibly modified. But Iberia, and the golden 
region of Tartfissus, remained comparatively little visited, and 
still less colonised, by the Greeks ; nor did it even become 
known to them, until more than a century after their first 
settlements had been formed in Sicily. Easy as the voyage 
from Corinth to Cadiz may now appear to us, to a Greek of the 
seventh or sixth centuries b.c it was a formidable undertaking. 
He was under the necessity of first coasting along Akamania 
and Epirus, then crossing, first to the island of Korkyra, and 
next to the Gulf of Tarentum. Proceeding to double the 
southernmost cape of Italy, he followed the sinuosities of the 
Mediterranean coast, by Tyrrhenia, Liguria, Southern Gaul and 
Eastern Iberia, to the Pillars of Herakles or Strait of Gibraltar : 
or if he did not do this, he had the alternative of crossing the 
open sea from Kr^te or Peloponnesus to Libya, and then 
coasting westward along the perilous coast of the Syrtes until 
he arrived at the same point. Both voyages presented 
difficulties hard to be encountered ; but the most serious 
hazard of all, was the -direct transit across the open sea fi:om 
Ivrfite to Libya. It was about the year 630 B.c. that the 
inhabitants of the island of Thera, starved out by a seven years’ 
drought, were enjoined by the Delphian god to found a colony 
in Libya. Nothing short of the divine command would have 
induced them to obey so terrific a sentence of banishment ; for 
not only was the region named quite unknown to them, but 
they could not discover, by the most careful inquiries among 

^ Tarsus is mentioned by Dio Chrysostom as a colony from the Phenician 
Arados (Orat. Tarsens. ii. p. 20, ed. Beisk.), and Herodotus makes Kilix 
brother of Phoenix and son of A^nfir (vii. 92). 

Phenician coins of the city of Tarsus are found, of a date towards the 
end of the Persian empire ; see Movers, Die Phonizier, L p. 13, 

* Herodot. L 170. 
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practised Greek navigators, a single man who had ever 
intentionally made the voyage to Libya.^ One Kretan only 
could they find — a fisherman named Kordbius — who had been 
driven thither accidentally by violent gales, and he served them 
as guide. 

At this juncture Egypt had only been recently opened to 
Greek commerce — Psammetichus having been the first king 
who partially relaxed the jealous exclusion of ships from the 
entrance of the Nile, enforced by all his predecessors. The 
incitement of so profitable a traffic emboldened some Ionian 
traders to make the direct voyage from Krete to the mouth of 
that river. It was in the prosecution of one of these voyages, 
and in connexion with the foundation of Kyrund (to be 
recounted in a future chapter), that we are made acquainted 
with the memorable adventure of the Samian merchant Kfiloeus. 
While bound for Egypt, he had been driven out of his course 
by contrary winds and had found shelter on an uninhabited 
islet called Platea, off the coast of Libya — the spot where the 
emigrants intended for KyrgnS first established themselves, 
not long afterwards. From hence he again started to proceed 
to Egypt, but again without success } violent and continuous 
east winds drove him continually to the westward, until he at 
length passed the Pillars of H^raklSs, and found himself, under 
the providential guidance of the gods,* an unexpected visitor 
among the Phenicians and Iberians of Tartessus. What the 
cargo was which he was transporting to Egypt, we are not told. 
But it sold in this yet virgin market for the most exorbitant 
prices. He and his crew (says Herodotus ®) “ realised a profit 
larger than ever fell to the lot of any knowm Greek 
except Sostratus the .^Egjnetan, with whom no one else can 
compete.” The mj^itude of their profits may be gathered 
from the votive offering which they erected on their return in 
the sacred precinct of Hfirfi at Samos, in gratitude for the 
protection of that goddess during their voyage. It was a large 
bronze vase, ornamented with projecting griffins’ heads and 

Herodot. iv. 151. * Herodot. iv, 152. ©efj irotiv§ 

* Herodot. iv. 152. Ti 81 tiKit 6 pu>v tbSto (Tartdssus) Ijv iic^paTW toCtbv 
riv XP*!*'®’" &orTt SitovoirrtiiravTBS olrat Mvo /liyurra 8i> 'ZM.^yuvriimiy, 
T&v iiiuU irpextbia HS/ity ix ^oprivy fatpSrjo-eu', fterd ye ’Xdtrrpwroy riy 
AaatiluofTot, Alytyfireiy’ rair^ yip oix oTd rd imi iph/ai £x\oi'. 

AlIunoDS to the prodigious wealth of Tarl^us were found in Anakreon, 
Fraem. 8, ed. Bergk; Stephan. Byz. Tapni<r<rds ; Eustach. ad Dionys. 
Pen^dt. 332, Taprijeirdt %v Kal i ’AvaKpiam ^<rl erayevSal/toya; Himerins 
sp. Photium, Cod. 243, p. S99 — Tapntirirei ’AfucXStba xipof, erSy 

Sergy giStu/toyiw xe^dKeuey- 
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supported by three bronze kneeling figures of colossal stature : 
it cost six talents, and represented the tithe of their gains. The 
aggregate of sixty talents ^ (about ;^i6,ooo, speaking roughly), 
corresponding to this tithe, was a sum which not many even 
of the rich men of Athens in her richest time, could boast of 
possessing. 

To the lucky accident of this enormous vase and the 
inscription doubtless attached to it, which Herodotus saw in 
the Heraeon at Samos, and to the impressioir which such 
miraculous enrichment made upon his imagination — we are 
indebted for our knowledge of the precise period at which the 
secret of Phenician commerce at Tarlessus first became known 
to the Greeks. The voy.ige of Kolseus opened to the Greeks 
of that day a new world hardly less important (regard being 
had to their previous aggregate of knowledge) than the 
discovery of America to the Europeans of the last half of the 
fifteenth century. But Kdlieus did little more than make 
known the existence of this distant and lucrative region : he 
cannot be said to have shown the way to it. Nor do we find, 
in spite of the foundation of KyrSn^ and Barka, which made 
the Greeks so much more familiar with the coast of Libya than 
they had been before — that the route, by which he had been 
carried against his own will, was ever deliberately pursued by 
Greek traders. 

Probably the Carthaginians, altogether unscrupulous in 
proceedings against commercial rivals,® would have aggravated 
Its natural maritime difficulties by false information and hostile 
proceedings. The simple report of such gains, however, was 
well-calculated to act as a stimulus to other enterprising 
navigators. The Phdkmans, during the course of the next half- 
century, pushing their exploring voyages both along the 
Adriatic and along the Tyrrhenian coast, and founding Massalia 
in the year 600 b.c., at length reached the Pillars of HSraklSs 
and Tartessus along the eastern coast of Spain. These men 
were the most adventurous mariners® that Greece had yet 

* These talents cannot have been Attic talents ; for the Attic talent first 
arose &om the debasement of the Athenian money standard by Solon, 
which did not occur until a generation after the voyage of Kfilseus. They 
most have been eillier Euboic or jEginsean talents ; probably the former, 
seeing that the case belongs to the island of Samos. Sixty Euboic talents 
would be about equivalent to the sum stated in the text. For tiie pro- 
portion of the various Greek monetary scales, see vol. iii. ch. iv. and 
ch. xiL 

® Strabo, xvii. p. 802 ; Aristot. Mirab. Ausc. c. 84-132. 

* Herodot. i. 163. Of Si taxaiifs olrai yavTi^ljm (utKpp<n irpwTat 
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produced, creating a jealous uneasiness even among their 
Ionian neighbours.^ Their voyages were made, not with 
round and bulky merchant-ships, calculated only for the 
ma.ximum of cargo, but with armed pentekonters — ^and they 
were thus enabled to defy the privateers of the Tyrrhenian 
cities on the Mediterranean, which had long deterred the 
Greek trader from any habitual traffic near the Strait of 
Messina.® There can be little doubt that the progress of the 
Phhkseans was very slow, and the foundation of Massalia 
(Marseilles), one of the most remote of all Greek colonies, may 
for a time have absorbed their attention : moreover they had 
to pick up information as they went on, and the voyage was 
one of discovery, in the strict sense of the word. The time 
at which they reached Tartessus, may seemingly be placed 
behv’een 570-560 b.c. They made themselves so acceptable to 
Arganthfinius — king of Tartessus, or at least king of part of that 
region — that he urged them to relinquish their city of Ph 6 kaea 
and establish themselves in his territory, offering to them any 
site which they chose to occupy. Though they declined this 
tempting offer, yet he still continued anxious to aid them 
against dangers at home, and gave them a large donation of 
money — whereby they were enabled at a critical moment to 
complete their fortifications. Arganthdnius died shortly after- 
wards, having lived (we are told) to the extraordinary age of 
120 years, of which he had reigned So. The Phfikseans had 
probably reason to repent of their refusal; since in no very 
long time their to^vn having been taken by the Persians, half 
their citizens became exiles, and w'ere obliged to seek a 
precarious abode in Corsica, in place of the advantageous 
settlement which old Arganthfinius had offered to them in 
TartSssus.® 

By such steps did the Greeks gradually track out the lines of 
Phenician commerce in the Mediterranean, and accomplish 
that vast improvement in their geographical knowledge — ^the 
drcuranavigation of what Eratosthenes and Strabo termed “our 
sea," as distinguished from the external Ocean.* Little 
practical advantage however was derived from the discovery, 

'EW'fimv nairSurr'ASplvi'iialriij/’rvpirtiphiv ml rl/v ' 10 t)p{iiiv teal 

rhy Tctprtiairhv otrol elerty of mraS^^ayrt!' lyavrlAAoyTO oi arpcyyiApifi 
yijvtrl k\Ah veyrpKoyripoMty—Xht expressions are remarkable. 

r Herodot i. 164, 165 gives an example of the jealou^ of the Chians in 
reject to the islands called CEnosste. ^ 

.» l^horns, Fragm. 52, ed. Man; Strabo, vi. p. 267. 

* lierodot. i. 165. 

♦ 'H aafl* p/tat BiKatrm (Strabo) ; rnirSf rflr BaKiUftnis (Herodot iv. 4!), 
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which was only made during the last years of Ionian indepen- 
dence. The Ionian cities became subjects of Persia, and 
Phbksea especially was crippled and half-depopulated in the 
struggle. Had the period of Ionian enterprise been prolonged, 
we should probably have heard of other Greek settlements in 
Iberia and Tartfessus, — over and above Emporia and Rhodus, 
formed by the Massaliots between the Pyrenees and the 
Ebro, — as well as of increasing Grecian traffic with those 
regions. The misfortunes of PhbkEca and the other Ionic 
towns saved the Phenicians of TartSssus from Grecian inter- 
ference and competition, such as that which their fellow- 
countrymen in Sicily had been experiencing for a century and 
a half. 

But though the Ephesian Artemis, the divine protectress of 
Phdksean emigration, was thus prevented from becoming 
consecrated in Tartessus along with the Tyrian H6rakl6s, an 
impulse not the less powerful was given to the imaginations 
of philosophers like Thal€s and poets like Stesichorus — whose 
lives cover the interval between the supernatural transport of 
Kdlseus on the wings of the wind, and the persevering, well- 
planned, exploration which emanated from Ph6kaea. While, on 
the one hand, the Tyrian H$rakl6s with his venerated temple 
at Gad£s furnished a new locality and details for mythes 
respecting the Grecian H6rakl6s — on the other hand, intelligent 
Greeks learnt for the first time that the waters surrounding their 
islands and the Peloponnesus formed part of a sea circum- 
scribed by assignable boundaries. Continuous navigation of 
the Phdkseans round the coasts, first of the Adriatic, next of 
the Gulf of Lyons to the Pillars of Hfirakl^s and Tartfissus, first 
brought to light this important fact. The hearers of Archilo- 
chus, Simonides of Amoigus, and Kallinus, living before or 
contemporary with the voyage of K6l®us, had no known sea- 
limit either north of Korkyra or west of Sicily : but those of 
Anakreon and Hippfinax, a century afterwards, found the 
Euxme, the Palus Mteotis, the Adriatic, the Western Medi- 
terranean, and the Libyan Syrtes, all so far surveyed as to 
present to the mind a definite conception, and to admit of 
being visibly represented by Anaximander on a map. However 
familiar such knowledge has now become to us, at the time 
now under discussion it was a prodigious advance. The Pillars 
of H^raklfe, especially, remained deeply fixed in the Greek 
mind, as a terminus of human adventure and aspiration : of 
the Ocean beyond, men were for the most part content to 
remain ignorant 
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It has already been stated, that the Phenidans, as coast 
explorers, were even more enterprising than the Phdkaeans. 
But their jealous commercial spirit induced them to conceal 
their track, — to give information designedly false ^ respecting 
dangers and difficulties, — and even to drown any commercial 
rivals when they could do so with safety,® One remarkable 
Fhenician achievement, however, contemporary with the period 
of Phdksean exploration, must not be passed over. It was 
somewhere about 600 b.c. that they circumnavigated Africa •, 
starting from the Red Sea, by direction of the Egyptian king 
Nek6s, son of Psanmietichus — going round the Cape of Good 
Hope to Gades — and from thence returning to the Nile. 

It appears that Nek6s, anxious to procure a water-communi- 
cation between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, began 
digging a canal from the former to the Nile, but desisted from 
the undertaking after having made considerable progress. In 
prosecution of the same object, he despatched these Phenicians 
on an experimental voyage from the Red Sea round Libya, 
which was successfully accomplished, though in a time not less 
than three years j for during each autumn, the mariners landed 
and remained on shore a sufficient time to sow their seed and 
raise a crop of com. They reached Egypt again through the 
Strait of Gibraltar, in the course of the third year, and recounted 
a tale — “which (says Herodotus) others may perhaps believe, 
but I cannot believe ” — that in sailing round Libya they had 
the sun on their right hand, i. e. to the north.® 

The reality of this circumnavigation was confirmed to 
Plerodotus by various Carthaginian informants,* and he himself 

' The geographer Ptolemy, with genuine scientific zeal, complains bit- 
terly of the reserve and frauds common with the old traders, respecting the 
countries which they visited (Ftolcm. Geogr. i. Il), 

* Strabo, iii. pp. 175, 176; xvii p. 802. 

® Herodot. iv, 42. Kol lAsyov, ifial /tei' aii <r.irT& Si Sit riif, &s 
TtpatXi&ovTes rir Aiffijiv, rly ^Aioi' iaxo" 'rJ Se(id, 

* Herodot. OSra ftiv aSm) iyydffSri ri vpSroy (». e. u Aifltfij hfudvSi) 
iovta vtpi^^vros') ju«t 4 S 4 , KapxiiSA'isi etirtr ol fktyovres. These Cartha- 
ginians, to whom Herodotus here alludes, told him that Libya was citcum- 
navigable ; but it does not seem that they knew of any other actual dr- 
cumnavigation except that of the Phenicians sent by Nekds; otherwise 
Herodotus would have made some allusion to it, instead of proceeding, as 
he does immediately, to tell the story of the Persian Sataspfis, who tried 
and failed. 

'fhe testimony of the Carthaginians is so far valuable, as U declares 
their persuasion of the trutli of the statement made by those Phenidans. 

Some critics have construed the words, in which Herodotus ailndes to 
the Carthaginians as his informants, as if what they told him was the story' 
of the firuitfesB attempt made by Satasp^s. But mis is evidently not the 

n 2 
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fully believes it. There seems good reason for sharing iii his 
belief, though several able critics reject the tale as incredible. 
The Phenicians were expert and daring masters of coast 
navigation, and in going round Africa they had no occasion 
ever to lose sight of land. We may presume that their vessels 
were amply stored, so that they could take their own time, and 
lie by in bad weather j we may also take for granted that the 
reward consequent upon succe-ss was considerable. For any 
other mariners then existing, indeed, the undertaking might 
have been too hard, but it was not so for them, and that was 
tlie reason why Nekos chose tliem. To such reasons, which 
show the story to present no intrinsic incredibility (that indeed 
is hardly alleged even by Mannert and others who disbelieve 
it), we may add one other, which goes far to prove it positively 
true. They stated that in the course of their circuit, while 
going westward, they had the sun on their right hand (f. e. to 
the northward) ; and this pbmnomenon, observable according 
to the season even when they were within the tropics, could 
not fail to force itself on their attention as constant^ after they 
had reached the southern temperate zone. But Herodotus at 
once pronounces this part of the story to be incredible, and so 
it might appear to almost every man, Greek, ^ Phenician or 
Egyptian, not only of the age of Nek6s, but even of the time of 
Herodotus, who heard it ; since none of them posse.ssed either 
actual experience of the phtenomena of a southern latitude, or 
a sufficiently correct theory of the relation between sun and 
earth, to understand the varying direction of the shadows j and 
few men would consent to set aside the received ideas with refer- 
ence to the solar motions, from pure confidence in the veracity 
of these Phenician narrators. Now that under such circum- 
stances the latter should invent the tale is highly improbable ; 
and if they were not inventors, they must have experienced the 
phsenomenon during the southern portion of their transit. 

Some critics disbelieve this circumnavigation, from supposing 
that if so remarkable an achievement had really taken place 
once, it must have been repeated, and practical application 
must have been made of it. But though such a suspicion is not 
unnatural, with those who recollect how great a revolution was 

meaning of the historian ; he brings forward the opinion of the Cartha- 
ginians as confirmatory of the statement made by the Phenicians employed 
by Nekfis, 

^ Diodorus (iii, 40) talks correct langitage about the direction of the 
shadows southward of tiie tropic of Cancer (compare Pliny, H. N. vL 29) 
— one mark of the extension of geographical and astronomical observations 
dnriniT the four intervening centuries between him and Herodotus. 
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operated when the passage was rediscovered during the fifteenth 
century — yet the reasoning will not be found applicable to the 
sixth century before the Christian sera. 

Pure scientific curiosity, in that age, counted for nothing. 
The motive of Nek6s for directing this enterprise was the same 
as that which had prompted him to dig his canal, — ^in order 
that he might procure the best communication between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. But, as it has been with the 
north-west passage in our time, so it was with the circumnavi- 
gation of Africa in his — the proof of its practicability at the 
same time showed that it was not available for purposes of 
traffic or communication, looking to the resources then at the 
command of navigators — a. fact, however, which could not be 
known until the experiment was made. To pass from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea by means of the Nile still con- 
tinued to be the easiest way ; either by aid of the land journey, 
which in the times of the Ptolemies was usually made from 
Koptos on the Nile to Berenik^ on the Red Sea, or by means 
of the canal of Nekfis, which Darius afterwards finished, though 
it seems to have been neglected during the Persian rule in 
Egypt, and was subsequently repaired and put to service under 
the Ptolemies. Without any doubt the successful Phenicaan 
mariners underwent both severe hardships and great real perils, 
besides those still greater supposed perils, the apprehension of 
which so constantly unnerved the minds even of experienced 
and resolute men in the unknown Ocean. Such was the force 
of these terrors and difficulties to which there was no known 
termination, upon the mind of the Achaemenid Sataspgs (upon 
whom the circumnavigation of Africa was imposed as a penalty 
“worse than death” by Xerxes in commutation of a capitid 
sentence), that he returned without having finished the circuit, 
though by so doing he forfeited his life. He affirmed that he 
had sailed “until his vessel stuck fast, and could move on no 
farther”— a persuasion not uncommon in ancient times and 
even down to Columbus, that there was a pointy beyond 
which the Ocean, eitlier from mud, sands, shallows, fogs, or 
accumulations of sea-weed, was no longer navigabla^ 

r Skylax, after following the line of coast from the Mediterranean out- 
dde of the Strait of Gibraltar, and then south-westward along Africa as far 
as the island of Kcrng, goes on to say, that “ beyond Kem£ Che sea is no 
longer navigable from shailows and mud and sea-weed ” — Si 
Hivov rh ivi/ctiya oMrt jorl wAurit Si& Ppax&TrfTa SaKdmis Koi iral 
^vKoi. ‘Eirrl rb rh n-Adrer xai ivwfity Sure icepreb> 

(Skylax, c. 109). Neaichus, on undertaking his voyage dowii the Indus 
and from thence into the Feraan Gnif, is not certain whether the extent 
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Now we learn from hence that the enterprise, even by those 
who believed the narrative of NekOs’s captains, was regarded 


sea will be found navigable — e! irXwTdi ye iirritf 6 rairp ir 6 vros (Nearchi 
Periplus, p. 2 : compare p, 40 ap. Geogr, Minor, vol. i. ed. Hudson), 
Pytheas described the neighbourhood of Thul® as a sort of chaos — a medley 
of earth, sea and air in which you could neither walk nor sail — oHre Kaff 
aMiv Cirijpx**' olire idKairtra aSre idip, Itkkit ffiyicpi/ui ri iic roiriav wKeipuivi 
BaXmrfft^ iaiicbs, iy $ ippirl ri]v yriv ml t1)i' mKatrirav aiapetirBai koI rh 
auiatavra, toutop iis ttP Seirpihp elpsi rap Z\uP, fi^re •Popevrhp fiiiTe 

TrXurhv rZ fiiv oSpt^ itKeZpLopi iotichs a&r^r (Pytheas) etapewipatf 

T&Wa S< Keyetp 4 koSi (Strabo, ii. p. 104). Again, the priests of Mem- 
phis told Herodotus that their conquering hero Sesostris had equipped a 
fleet in the Arabian Gulf, and made a voyage into the Erythrcean Sea, 
subjugating people everywhere, “ until he came to a sea no longer navig- 
able from shallows ” — ou/tfri ir\ariiP M ffpaxeeip (Herod, ii. 102). Plato 
represents the sea without the Pillars of PIdraklls as impenetrable 'and unfit 
for navigation, in consequence of the large admixture of earth, mud, or 
vegetable covering, which had arisen in it from the disruption of the great 
island or continent Atlantis (Timteus, p, 25 ; and Kritias, p. 108) ; which 
passages are well illnstrated by the Scholiast, who seems to have read geo- 
graphical descriptions of tiie character of this outer sea — roCra uaX oi roiis 
iKelvp rivavs taropovpres Xiyovaip, Sis vivTarepaydStiTXip licet eipaix^fo’’' 
rlpayos SI Iffrlp iKis tij, SiriiroXaCoPTor BSaroi o!i iroXXoS, Kttl Pordvps 
Siri^airattfvi)! roir^. See also Plutarch’s fancy of the dense, earthy, and 
viscous foonian sea (some days to the westward of Britain), in which a 
ship could with difBcuIty advance, and only by means of severe pulling 
with the oars (Plutarch, De Facie in Orbe Lunte, c. 26, p. 941). So again 
in the two geographical productions in verse by Kufus Festus Avienus 
(Hudson, Geogr. hunor. vol. iv., Descriptio Orbis Teme, v. 57, and Ora 
Macitimo, v, 406-415)! in the first of these two, the density of the water 
of the Western Ocean is ascribed to its being saturated with salt — in the 
second, we have shallows, large quantities of sea-weed, and wild beasts 
swimming about, which the Carthaginian Himilco affirmed himself to have 
seen — 

" Flerumque porrO tenue lenditur saltim, 

TJt vix ueniu suldacentes occulat ; 

Exiupecat xuteifi pirEitem fucus frequms 
Atque impaditur sstus ex uligine : 

Vis vel fenirum pelans omne internatat, 

Mutu^que terror ex leris habitat freta, 

Htec ohm Himilco Porous Oceann super 
Sfeciaae semst et probaise rettulit : 

Hsbc nos, ab imls Poaiconini annalibus 
Prolata longo tempore, edidimos tibi,'’ 

Compare also v. T15-130 of the same poem, where the author again quotes 
from a voyage of Himilco, who hod been four months in the ocean outside 
of the Pillars of Plercules — 

“Sic nulla late Sabra propehunt ratem. 

Sic semis humor mquoris pigri stupet, 

Adjicit et illud, plunmnm inter guigites 
Extare fucunqet steps virgulti vice 
Retinere puppint,'* &c. 

The dead calm, mud, and shallows of the external ocean are touched 
upon by Aristot. Meteoroloi;. ii. t, 14, and seem to have been a favourite 
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as at once desperate and unprofitable] but doubtless many 
persons treated it as a mere “ Phenician lie ” ^ (to use an 

subject of declamation with the ihetois of the Augustan age. See Seneca, 
Suasoriar. i. I. 

Even the companions and contemporaries of Columbus, when navigation 
bad made such comparative progress, still retained much of these fears re- 
specting the dangers and difficulties of the unknown ocean : — “ Le tableau 
esagere (observes A, von Humboldt, Examen Critique de I’Histoire de la 
Gec^aphle, t. iii. p. 95) que la ruse dcs Ph^niciens avait traci des diffi- 
cultes qu’opposaient k la navigation au dela des Colonnes d'Hercule, de 
Ccmd, et de I'lle Sacr^e (Icm 4 ), le fiicus, le limon, le manque de fond, et 
le calme perp^tuel de la mer, ressembled’une mamhte frappante aux idcits 
animes des premiers compagnons de Colomb.” 

Columbus was the first man who traversed the sea of Sargasso, or area 
of the Atlantic Ocean south of the Azores, where it is covered by an im- 
mense mass of sea-weed for a space six or seven times as large as France : 
the alarm of his crew at this unexpected spectacle was considerable. The 
sea-weed is sometimes so thickly accumulated, that it requires a conmderable 
wind to impel the vessel through it. Hie remarks and comparisons of M. 
von Humboldt in reference to ancient and modem navigation are highly 
interesting (Examen, ut sup. pp. 69, S8, 91, &c.). 

J. M. Gesner (Dissertat de Kaviuationibus extra Columnas Hercnlis, 
sect. 6 and 7} has a good defence of the story told by Herodotus. Major 
Rennell also adopts the same view, and shows by many arguments how 
much easier the circumnavigation was from the East than from the West 
(Geograph. System of Herodotus, p. 680) : compare Ukert, Geogiaph. der 
Griechen und Homer, vol, i. p, 61 ; Mannert, Geog. d. G. uad RSmer, vol. 
i. p. 19-26. Gossellin (Recherches sur la G6ogr. des Anc. i. p. 149} and 
Mannert both reject the story as not worthy of belief; Hecren defends it 
(Ideen fiber den Verkehr der Alton Welt, L 2, p. 86-95). 

Agatharchides, in the second century n.c., pronounces the eastern coast 
of Africa, southward of the Red Sea, to be as yet unexamiued : be treats it 
as a matter of certainty however that the sea to the Eontb-westwatd is con- 
tinuous with the Western Ocean (De Rubro Mari, Geogr. Minores, ei 
Httds. V. i. p. 11). 

^ Strabo, iii, p. 170. _ SataspSs (the unsaccessful Persian circumnavigator 
of Libya, mentioned just above) had violated the daughter of another 
Persian nobleman, Zopyrus son of Megabyzus, and XeixSs had given ordeis 
that he should be crucified for this act : his mother begged him off by sug- 
gesting that he should be condemned to something "worse than death" — 
the circumnavigation of Libya (Plerod. iv. 43}. Two things are to be 
remarked in respect to his voyage : — i. He took with him a ship and sea- 
men from Egypt ; we are not told that they were Fhenidan ; probably no 
other mariners than Phenicians were competent to such a voyiige — and even 
if the crew of Satospds had been Phenicians be could not offer rewards for 
success equal to those at the disposal of Nwds. 2. He bi^n his enter- 
prise &om the Strait of Gibraltar instead of from the Rea Sea: noW' it 
seems that the current between Madagascar and the eastern coast of Africa 
sets very strongly towards the Cape of Good Hope, so that white it greatly 
assists the southerly voyage, on the other hand, it nmkes return V the 
same way very difficult. (See Humboldt, Examen Critique de FHi^iie 
dc la Geogmphie, t. i. p. 3433.) Strabo however affirms that all those 
who bod tried to ^cumnnvivate Africa, both item the Red Sea and fiom 
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expression proverbial in ancient limes). The circumnavigation 
of Libya is said to have been one of the projects conceived by 
Alexander the Great.^ We may readily believe that if he had 
lived longer, it would have been confided to Nearchus or some 
other officer of the like competence, and in all probability 
would have succeeded, especially since it would have been 
undertaken from the eastward — ^to the great profit of geographical 
knowledge among the ancients, but with little advantage to 
their commerce. There is then adequate reason for admitting 
that these Phenicians rounded the Cape of Good Hope from 
the East about 600 i).c., more than 2000 years earlier than 
Vasco de Gama did the same tiring from the West; though 
the discovery was in the first instance of no avail, either for 
commerce or for geographical science. 

Besides the maritime range of Tyre and Sidon, their trade 
by land in the interior of Asia was of great value and importance. 
TTiey were the speculative merchants who directed the march 
of tire caravans laden with Assyrian and Egyptian products 
across the deserts which separated them from inner Asia® — an 
operation which presented hardly less difficulties, considering 
the Arabian depredators whom they were obliged to conciliate 
and even to employ as carriers, than the longest coast voyage. 
They seem to have stood alone in antiquity in their willinpess 
to brave, and their ability to surmount, the perils of a distant 

the Strait of Gibraltar, had been forced to return without success (i. p. 32}, 
so that most people believed that there was a continuous isthmus which 
rendered it impracticable to go by sea from the one point to the other; he 
is himself however persuaded that the Atlantic is vifpovs on both sides of 
Africa, and therefore that circumnavigation is posdble. He as tvell as 
Poseidonius (ii. p. 98-100) disbelieved the tale of the Phenicians sent by 
Hek6s. He must have derived his complete conviction, that Libya might 
be circumnavigated, from geographical theory, which led him to contract 
the dimensions of that continent southward — inasmuch as the thing in his 
belief never had been done, though often attempted. Mannert (Geog. d. 
G. und Rom. i. p. 24) eironeouiily says that Strabo and others founded 
their belief on the narrative of Herodotus. 

It is worth while remarking that Strabo cannot have read the story in 
Herodotus with much attention, since he mentions Darius as the king who 
sent die Phenicians round Afi-ica, not Nekfts ; nor does be take nouce of 
the remarkable statement of theie nav^aUirs respecting the position of the 
sun. There were doubtless many apocryplial narratives current in his time 
respecting attempts, successful and unsuccessful, to circumnavigate Africa, 
as we may see by the tale of Eudoxus (Strabo, ii. 98 ; Cornel. Nep. ap. 
Plin. H. N. ii. 6y, who gives the story very differently j and Pomp. Mela, 
in. 9). 

* Arrian, Exp. AI. vii. T, 2. 

* Herodot 1. X, ^olyims — ImcyfiviayTiu paprfa ’Ainripii <rt jral 

Atymrrm. 
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land-trafiEic ; ^ and their descendants at Carthage and Utica 
were not less active in pushing caravans far into the interior of 
Africa. 


CHAPTER XIX 

ASSYRIANS — BABYLON 

The name of the Assyrians who formed one wing of this 
early system of intercourse and commerce, rests chiefly upon 
the great cities of Nineveh and Babylon. To the Assyrians of 
Nineveh (as has been already mentioned) is ascribed in early 
times a very extensive empire, co%’ering much of Upper Asia, 
as well as Mesopotamia or the country behveen the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. Respecting this empire — its commencement, 
its extent, or even the mode in which it was put down — ^nothing 
certain can be afSrmed. But it seems unquestionable that 
many great and flourishing cities — and a population inferior in 
enterprise, but not in industry, to the Phenicians — were to be 
found on the Euphrates and Tigris, in times anterior to the 
first Olympiad. Of these cities, Nineveh on the Tigris and 
Babylon on the Euphrates were the chief : * the latter being 
in some sort of dependence, probably, on the sovereigns of 
Nineveh, yet governed by kings or chiefs of its own, and com- 
prehending an hereditary order of priests named Chaldmans, 
masters of all the science and literature as well as of the 
religious ceremonies current among the people, and devoted 
from very early times to that habit of astronomical observation 
which their brilliant sky so much favoured. 

The people called Assyrians or Syrians (for among the Greek 
authors no constant distinction is maintained between the two 

1 See the valuable chapter in Heeren (Ueber den Verlcehr der Alten 
Welt, i. 2, Abichn. 4, p. 96} about the land trade of the Phenicians. 

The twenty-seventh chapter of the Prophet Ezekiel presents a striking 
picture of the general commerce of Tyre. 

^ Herodot. i. lyS. Tns Si ’Airirupiiis iifrl filir icev xol SAXir ireAfv/uiTa 
ftiyaXa roWd, rs Si ovoiutardTaToii Kcd l<rx«pdraroi> koX fpBa Kfyou 
hraarATOv ytvo/iivTi? vk fiiuriKAiia Korreirr^icea, Kv Ba0vA<iv. 

The existence of these and several other great cities is an important item 
to be taken in, in our conception of the old Assyria 1 Opis on the Xtgris, 
and Sittakd very near the Tigris, were among them (Xenopb. Anab. u. 4, 
13-25) : compare Dlodor. ii. ii. 

* Heiodot. i. 72 ; ill. 90-91 ; viL 63 1 Strabo, xvi. p. 736, also ii. p, 84, 
in which he takes exception to the dlstribntlon of the ohcmuini (inhabited 
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were distributed over the wide territory bounded on the east by 
Mount Zagros and its north-westerly continuation towards 
Mount Ararat, by which they were separated from the Modes — 
and extending from thence westward and southw'ard to the 
Euxine Sea, the river Halys, the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Persian Gulf— thus covering the whole course of the Tigris and 
Euphrates south of Armenia, as well as Syria and Syria-Palsestine, 
and the territory eastward of the Halys called Kappadokia. 
But the Chaldtean order of priests appears to have been 
peculiar to Babylon and other towns in its territory, especially 
between that city and the Persian Gulf. The vast, rich, and 
lofty temple of Belus in that city served them at once as a place 
of worship and an astronomical observatory. It was the 
paramount ascendency of this order which seems to have 
caused the Babylonian people generally to be spoken of as 
Chaldaeans — ^though some writers have supposed, without any 
good proof, a conquest of Assyrian Babylon by barbarians 
called Chaldseans from the mountains near the Euxine.^ 

There were exaggerated statements respecting the antiquity 
of their astronomical observations, which cannot be traced as 
of definite and recorded date higher than the sera of Nabonassar ® 

portion of the globe) made by Eratosthenfia, because it did not include 
in the same compartment (er<j>payls) Sraa proper and Mesopotamia; he 
calls Ninas and Semiramis, Syrians. Herodotus considers the Armenians 
as colonists from the Phrygians (vii. 73). 

The Homeric names 'Apt/ioi, ’Epi/iBol (the first in the Iliad, ii. 783, the 
second in the Odyssey, iy. coincide with the Oriental name of this race 
Aram: it seems more ancient in the Greek habits of speech, than Syriaia 
(see Strabo, xvi. p. 785). 

The Hesiodic Catalogue too, as well as Stdsichorus, recognised jlraius 
ns the son of Hermes by Thronie daughter of BSlus (Hesiod, Fragm. 29, ed. 
Marktscheffel ; Strabo, i. p. 42). 

* Heeren, in his account of the Babylonians (ideen Qber den Verkehr 
der Alten Welt, part i. Ahtheilung 2, p. r68), speaks of riiis conquest of 
Babylon fay Chaldman barbarians from the northern mountains as a certain 
&ct, explaining the great development of the Babylonian empire under 
Nabopolasar and Nebuchadnezzar from 630-jSo b.c.; it was (he thinks) 
the new Chaldeean conquerors who thus extended their dominion over 
Judma and ^enida. 

, 1 apes with Volney (Chionologie des Babyloniens, ch. x, p. 215) in 
thinkmg this statement both ansupported and improbable. Mannert seems 
to suppose the Chaldseans of Arabian origin (Geogr. der Gr, und K6m., 
part V. s. 2, ch. xiL p. 419). The passages of Strabo (xvi. p. 739) are 
more favourable to this opinion than to that of Heeren ; but we make out 
nothing distinct respecting the Chaidmans except that they were the priestly 
order among the Assyrians of Babylon, as they are expressly termed by 
Herodotus— ebs Kiyovai of XoAScuoi, Hyrtr ip4ts roirov roS $tov (of Zeus 
Bdlns) (Herodot. i. 181). 

* The earliest Chaldsran astronomical observation, known to the astro- 
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(747 E.C.), as well as respecting the extent of their acquired 
knowledge, so largely blended with astrological fancies and 

nomer Ptolemy, both precise and of ascertained date to a degree suflicient 
for scientific use, was a lunar eclipse of the 19th March, 721 B.c. — the 37th 
year of the sera of Nabonassar (Ideler, Ueher die Astronomischen Beobach- 
tungen der Alten, p. ig, Berlin, 1806). Had Ptolemy known any older 
observations conforming to these conditions, he would not have omitted tn 
notice them ; his own words in the AJmagest testify how much he valued 
the knowledge and compatison of obseivations taken at distant intervals 
(Almagest, b. 3, p, 62, ap. Ideler, /. r. p. i), and at the same time imply 
that be had none more ancient than the cera of Nabonassar (Aim. iii. p. 77, 
ap. Idel. p. 169). 

That the Chaldseans had been, long before this period, in the habit of 
observing the heavens, there is no reason to doubt ; and the exactness of tho.se 
observations cited by Ptolemy implies (according to the judgement of Ideler, 
ib. p. 167) long previous practice. The period of 223 lunations, after which 
the moon reverts nearly to the same positions in reference to the apsides 
and nodes, and after which eclipses return nearly in the same order and 
magnitude, appears to have been discovered by the Chaldmans (“ Delectus 
ducentis viginti tribus mensibus redire in snos orbes certnm est,” Pliny, 
H. N. u. 13), and they deduced from hence the mean daily motions of the 
moon with a degree of accuracy which differs only by four seconds from 
modem lunar tables (Geminus, Isagt^e in Arati Phenomena, c. 15 1 Ideler 
/. c. pp. 153, 154, and in his Hnndbuch der Chronologie, vol. i. Absch. ii. 

p. 207). 

There seem to have been Chaldman observations, both made and recorded, 
of much greater antiquity than the mra of Nabonassar ; though we cannot 
lay much stress on the date of 1^03 years anterior to Alexander the Great, 
which is mentioned by Simplicuis (ad Aristot. de Coclo, p. 123) as being 
the earliest period of the Chaldman observations sent from Babylon by 
Kallisthenis to Aristotle. Ideler thinks that the Chaldeean observations 
anterior to the sera of Nabonassar were useless to astronomers from the 
want of some fixed sera, or definite ^cle, to identify the date of each of 
them. The common civil year of the Cbaldseans bad been from the begin- 
ning (like that of the Greeks] a lunar year, kept in a certain degree of 
harmony with the sun by cycles of lunar years and intercalation. Down to 
the sera of Nabonassar, the calendar was in confusion, and there was nothing 
to verify either the time of accession of the kings or that of astronomical 
phisnomena observed, except the days and months of this lunar year. In 
the reign of Nabonassar the astronomers at B.'ibylon introduced (not into 
civil use, but for their own purposes and records) the Fgyption solar year 
— of 365 days, or 12 months of thirfy days each, with five added days, be- 
ginning with the first of the month Thot^ tbs commencement of the Egyp- 
tian year — and they thus first obtained a continuous and accurate mode of 
marking the date of events. It is not meant that the Chaldseans then for 
the first time obtained ficom the Egyptians the of the solar year 

of 365 days, but that they_ then for the first time adopted it in their nota- 
tion of time for astronomical purposes, fixing the precise moment at which 
they began. Nor is there the least reason to suppose that the sera of Nabo- 
nassar coincided with any political revolution or chanm of dynasty, Ideler 
discusses this point (p. 146-173, and Handbueb der Chronol. p, 215- 
22o). Syncellus might correctly say — ’A*b Ktifiovwipov rahs xpdnms tys 
r&v irrfuv irapamp^ews XatMioi fiKplpvffw (Chronogr, p. 207}, ' ' 
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occult influences of the heavenly bodies on human afiairs. But 
however incomplete their knowledge may appear when judged 
by the standard of after-times, there can be no doubt, that 
compared with any of their contemporaries of the sixth eentury 
B.c. (either Egyptians, Greeks or Asiatics) they stood pre-eminent, 
and had much to teach, not only to ThalSs and Pythagoras, 
but even to later inquirers, such as Eudoxus and Aristotle. 
The conception of the revolving celestial sphere, the gnomon, 
and the division of the day into bvelve parts, are affirmed by 
Herodotus ^ to have been first taught to the Greeks by the 
Babylonians ; and the continuous observation of the heavens 
both by the Egyptian and Chaldsean priests, had determined 
with considerable exactness both the duration of the solar year 
and other longer periods of astronomical recurrence; thus 
impressing upon intelligent Greeks the imperfection of their 
own calendars, and furnishing them with a basis not only for 
enlarged observations of their own, but also for the discovery 
and application of those mathematical theories whereby 
astronomy first became a science. 

It was not only the astronomical acquisitions of the priestly 
caste which distinguished the. early Babylonians. The social 
condition, the fertility of the country, the dense population, and 
the persevering industry of the inhabitants, were not less remark- 
able. Respecting Nineveh,® once the greatest of the Assyrian 

We need not dwell npon the back reckonings of the Chaldeeons for 
periods of 720,000, 490,000, 470,000 years, mentioned by Cicero, Diodoms 
and Pliny (Cicero, De Dlvin. ii. 46; Biod. ii. 31 ; Pliny, H. N. vii. 57), 
and seemingly presented by Berosus and others as the preface of 
Babylonian history. 

It Is to be noted that Ptolemy always cited the Chaldsean observations as 
made by "the Chaldeans,” never naming any individual; though in all 
the other observations to which he alludes, be is veryscmpulnus in particu- 
larising the name of die observer. BoubUess he found the Chaldman ob- 
servations registered just in this manner; a point which illustrates what is 
said in the text respecting the collective character of their civilisation, and 
the want of individual development or prominent genius. 

The superiority of the Chaldsean priests to the E^tian as astronomical 
observers is shown by the fact, that Ptolemy, though living at Alexandria, 
never mentions the latter as astronomers, nor cites any Egyptian observa- 
tions; while he cites thirteen Chaldasnn observations in the years b,c. 721, 
720, 523, 502, 49t, 383, 382, 24s, 237, 229 ! the first tan being observations 
of lunar eclipses; the last three, of conjunctions of planets and fixed stars 
(Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, vol. i Ah. ii, p, 19S-199). 

* Herodot. ii, 109, 

' * The ancient Ninus or Nineveh was situated on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, nearly opposite the modem town of Mousul or Mosul. Herodotus 
( 1 * 193) ®nd Strabo (xvi. p. 737) both speak of it as being destroyed; 
faiit Tacitus (Ann. ziL 13} and Ainmian. Marcell, (xviii. 7) mention it as 
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cities, we have no good information, noi can we safely reason 
from the analogy of Babylon, inasmuch as the peculiarities of 
the latter were ^together determined by the Euphrates, while 
Nineveh was seated considerably farther north, and on the 
east bank of the Tigris. But Herodotus gives us valuable par- 
ticulars respecting Babylon as an eye-witness. We may judge 
by his account, representing its condition after much suffering 
from the Persian conquest, what it had been a century earlier in 
the days of its full splendour. 

The neighbouring territory, receiving but little rain,^ owed its 
fertility altogether to the annual overflowing of the Euphrates, 
on which the labour bestowed, for the purpose of limiting, regu- 
larising, and diffusing its supply of water, was stupendous. 
Embankments along the river — artificial reservoirs in connexion 
with it to receive an excessive increase — new curvilinear channels 
dug for the water in places where the stream was too straight 
and rapid — broad and deep canals crossing the whole space 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris, and feeding numerous 
rivulets ® or ditches which enabled the whole breadth of land 
to be irrigated — all these toilsome applications were requisite 
to ensure due moisture for the Babylonian soil. But they were 
rewarded with an exuberance of produce, in the various 
descriptions of grain, such as Herodotus hardly dares to 
particularise. The country produced no trees except the date- 

suhsisting. Its ruins hud been long remarked (see Thevenot, Voyages, Hr. L 
ch. xi. p. 176, and Niebuhr, Reisen, vol. ii. p. 360), but hare never been 
examined carefully until recently by Rich, Layard, and others ; see Ritter, 
West-Asien, b. iii. Abtheil. iii. Abschn. L s. 45, p. 171-221 ; and Fdrbi^er, 
Handbuch der Alten Geographie, s. 96, p. 612 ; and above all the interesting 
work of Mr. Layard, who has procured from the spot so many valuable 
remains of antiquity. 

Kt£aas, according to Diodorus (ii. 3), placed Ninus or Nineveh on the 
Euphrates, which we must presume to be an inadvertence — ^probably of 
Diodorus himself, for Kt6sias would be less likely than he to confound the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. Compare Wesseling ^ Diodor, ii 3, and BShr 
ad Ktesite Eragm. ii. Assyr. p. 392. 

* Herodot. I. 193. 'H tu tSv ‘Amptwy Serai pAv while he 

speaks of rain falling at Thebes in E^pt as a prodigy, which never 
happened except just at the moment when the country was conquered by 
CambysSs — o 4 yiip Sif Strai t 4 Srf r^T Atyirrm rh rapAtray (iii. lO), It 
is not unimportant to notice this distinction between the IHtb rain of 
Babylonia, and the lU rain of Upper Egypt— as a mark of measured 
assertion in the historian from wliom so much of our knowledge of Grecian 
history U derived. 

It chanced to rain hard during the four da3rs which the traveller Niebuhr 
spent in going &om the mins of ifobylon to Bagdad, at the end of November 
1763 (Reisen, vol. ii. p. 292). 

2 Herodot. i. 103 ; Xenophon, Anab. i. 7, 14 j ii. 4, 13-22. 
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palm ; which was turned to account in many different ways, and 
from the fruit of which, both copious and of extraordinary size, 
wine as well as bread was made.^ Moreover, Babylonia was 
still more barren of stone than of wood, so that buildings as 
well as walls were constructed almost entirely of brick, for 
which the earth was well-adapted; while a flow of mineral 
bitumen, found near the town and river of Is, higher up the 
Euphrates, served for cement. Such persevering and systematic 
labour, applied for the purpose of irrigation, excites our aston- 
ishment ; yet the description of what was done for defence is 
still more imposing. Babylon, traversed in the middle by the 
Euphrates, was surrounded by walls three hundred feet in 
height, seventy-five feet in thickness, and composing a square 
of which each side was one hundred and twenty stadia (or 
nearly fifteen English miles) in length. Around the outside of 
the walls was a broad and deep moat from whence the material 
for the bricks composing them had been excavated ; while one 
hundred brazen gates served for ingress and egress. Besides, 
there was an interior wall less thick, but still very strong j and 
as a still further obstruction to invaders from the north and 
north-east, another high and thick wall was built at some miles 
from the city, across the space between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris — called the wall of Media, seemingly a little to the north 
of that point where the two rivers most nearly approach to each 
other, and joining the Tigris on its west bank. Of the houses 
many were three or four stories high, and the broad and straight 
streets, unknown in a Greek town until the distribution of the 
Peiraaeus by HIppodamus near fee time of the Peloponnesian 
war, were well calculated to heighten the astonishment raised 
by the whole spectacle in a visitor like Herodotus. The royal 
palace, with its memorable terraces or hanging gardens, formed 
the central and commanding edifice in one half of the city — the 
temple of B61us in the other half. 

That celebrated temple, standing upon a basis of one square 

^ About the date-palms [^oinKts] in the ancient Babylonia, see Theo- 
phrastus, Hist Plant, ii. 6, 2-6 ; Xenoph. Cyrop. vii. 5, I 2 ; Anab. ii. 3, 
IS j Diodor. ii. 53 ; there were some which bore no fruit, but whiw 
adbrded good wood for house-purposes and furniture. 

Tlieophrastus gives the same genera! idee of the fertility anti produce of 
the soil in Babylonia as Herodotus, though the two-hundred-fold, and 
sometimes three-hundred-fold, which was stated to the latter as the produce 
of the land in grain, appears in his statement cut down to fifty-fold or one- 
hundred-fold (Hist Plant viii. 7, 4). 

Respecting the numerous useful purposes for which the date-palm was 
made to serve (a Persian song enumerated three hundred and sixty), see 
Strabo, svi. p. 742 ; Ammian. Marcell. xxiv. t. 
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stadium, and enclosed in a precinct of two square stadia in 
dimension, was composed of eight solid towers, built one above 
the other, and is alleged by Strabo to have been as much as a 
stadium or furlong high (the height is not specified by Hero- 
dotus^). It was full of costly decorations, and possessed an 
extensive landed property. Along the banks of the river, in 
its passage through the city, were built spacious quays, and a 
bridge on stone piles — for the placing of which (as Herodotus 
was told) Semiramis had caused the river Euphrates to be 
drained off into the large side reservoir and lake constructed 
higher up its course.® 


* Hcrodot. i. 178; Strabo, xvi. p. 738; Arrian, E. A. vii. 17, 7. Strabo 
does not say that it was a staJium psrfendiatlar height : we may suppose 
that the stadium represents the entire distance in upward march from the 
bottom to the top. He as well as Arrian says that Xerxes destroyed both 
the temple of Bdlus and all the other temples at Babylon {KoSei^ev, xare- 
(TKo^ev, iii. 16, 6 ; vii. 17, 4) ; he talks of the intention of Alexander to 
rebuild it, and of his directions given to level the foundations anew, carrying 
away the loose earth and ruins. This cannot be reconciled with the narra- 
tive of Herodotus, nor with the statement of Pliny {vi. 30), nor do I believe 
it to he true. Xerxes plundered the temple of much of its wealth and 
ornaments ; but that bo knocked down the vast building and the other 
Babylonian temples, is incredible. Babylon always continued one of the 
chief cities of the Persian empire. 

“ What is stated in the te-xt respecting Babylon, is taken almost entirely 
from Herodotus : I have given briefly the most prominent points in his 
interesting narrative (1. 178-193), which well deserves to be read at 

Seiodotus is in fact our only original witness, speaking 60m bis own 
observation and going into details, respecting the marvels of Babylon. 
Ktdsias, if his work had remained, would have been another original 
witness ; but we have only a few extracts from him by Diodorus. _ Strabo 
seems not to have visited Babylon, nor can it be affirmed that Kleitarclins 
did so. Arrian had Aristobulus to copy, and is valuable as far as he goes ; 
but he does not enter into many particulars respecting the magnitude of 
the ciiy or its appurtenances. Berosiis also, if we jiossessed his book, 
would have been an eye-witness of the state of Babylon more than a 
century and a half later than Herodotus, but the few fragments remaining 
are hardly at all descriptive (see Berusi Frf^.,p., 64-671 ed. Richter). 

The magnitude of the works described by Herodotus naturally provokes 
suspicions of exaggeration. But there are good grounds for trusting him, 
in my judgement, on ail points which fell under his own vision and meaiis 
of verification — as distinguished from past facts, on which he could do no 
more than give what he heard. He had bestowed mudi attention on 
Assyria and its phtenomena, as is evident from the fact that he had written 
(or prepared to vreite, if the suspicion be admissible that the work was 
never completed — ^Fabricius, Biblioth. Gisec. ii. 20, 5) a special Assyrian 
history, which has not reached us (^Aairvplom \iyotiri, i. 106^184). He is 
very precise in the measures of which he speaks: thus, baviirg desenbed 
the mmenrions of the walls in “royal cubits,” he goes on immediacy 
to tell ns how much that measure differs from an ordinary cubit He 
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Besides this great town of Babylon itsdf, there were through- 
out the neighbourhood, between the canals which united the 

designedly suppresses a part of what he had heard respecting the produce of 
the Babylonian soil, from the mere apprehension of not being believed. 

To these reasons for placing faith in Herodotus we may add another, 
not less deserving of attention. That which seems incredible in the 
constructions which he describes, arises simply from their enormous bulk, 
and the frightful quantity of human labour which must have been enmloyed 
to execute them. He does not tell us, like Berosus (Fragm. p. 6o), that 
these wonderful fortifications were completed in fifteen days — ^nor, like 
Quintus Curtins, that the length of one stadium was completed on each 
successive day of (he year (v. i, 26}. To bring to pass all that Herodotus 
has describe^ is a mere question of time, patience, number of labourers, 
and cost of maintaining uem — for the materials were both close at band 
and inexhaustible. 

Now what would be the limit imposed upon the power and will of the 
old kings of Babylonia on these points? We can hardly assign that limit 
with so much confidence as to venture to pronounce a statement of Hero- 
dotus incredible, when he tells ns something which he has seen, or verified 
60m eye-witnesses. The pyramids and other works in Egypt are quite 
sufficient to make ns mistrustful of our own means of appreciation ; and 
the great wall of China (extending for 1200 English miles along what was 
once the whole northern frontier of the Chinese empire — from ao to 25 
feet high — wide enough for six horses to run abreast, and furnished with a 
suitable number of ga,tes and bastions) lontains more material tkaoi all the 
buildingi of the British empire fut tonther, according to Barrow’s estimate 
(Transactions of the Eoyal Astatic Hoedety, vol. 1 . p. 7, f. v. } and Ideler, 
Ueber die Zeitrechnung der Chinesen, in the Abhandlungen of the Berlin 
Academy for 1837, ch. p. 291}. 

Hffisias gave the circuit of the walls of Babylon as 360 stadia ; Kleitarchus, 
363 stadia ; Quintus Curtins, 368 stadia ; and Strabo, 385 stadia ; all 
diflerent from Herodotus, who gives 480 stadia, a square of 120 stadia each 
sdde. Grosskurd (ad Stiahon. xvi. p. 738), Letronne, and Heeren, all 
presume that the smaller number must he the truth, and that Herodotus 
must have been misinformed ; and Grosskurd further urges, that Herodotus 
cannot have seea the walls, inasmuch as he himself tells us that Darius 
caused them to be razed after the second siege and re-conquest (Herodot. iii. 
159). But upon this we may observe — First, the expression {rh retxos 
wcpicSXc) does not imply that ffie wall was so thoroughly and entirely raz^ 
by Darius as to leave no part standing, — still less that the great and broad 
moat was in all its circuit filled up and levelled. This would have been a 
most laborious operation in reference to such high and bulky masses, and 
withal not necessary for the purpose of rendering the town defenceless ; for 
which purpose the destruction of certain portions of the wall is sufficient. 
Next, Herodotus speaks distinctly of the walls and ditch as existing in his 
time, when he saw the place ; which does not exclude the possibility that 
numerous breaches may have been designedly made In them, or mere 
openings left in the walls without any actual gates, for the purpose of 
obyiating all idea of revolt. But however this latter fact may he, certain 
it is that the great walls were either continuous, or discontinuous only to 
the extent of these designed breaches, when Herodotus saw them. He 
describes the town and its phsenomena in fSat present tenset Klerat Iv 
neStif/uydfi^ffilyttios iovirantTaicoy fKaaror I20(rT«S(a>v, ^oietisrerpayiyini" 
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Euphrates and the Tigris, many rich and populous villages, 
while Borsippa and other considerable towns were situated lower 

oStoi irrclSiat rrjs ireptiSov rqs irixios ylvovrai avviTarres 4S0. Til p,\t 
vvp fiiyaSoi roaovrif iari rou Ho'reos tov Ba$a\uvlov. 'ZKOcieriairo Si its 
oiiSiv S\^o iriiaiiTjua ruv fifiels ISfur rdippos iiiv Tpurd fttv I3a04a re xal eipia 
Kol v\iri SSttTos veptBitr iierh S4, tUxos vevr'liKovTa uir mrixiav fhurtKtiiav 
ihv rh eSpoSj vtjfos S4 StyiKOffttop TriiXfiay^ '0 Se leiixvs rov ptfffpiov 

iml 'rpurX SaKruXaun (c. 178). jtgain (c. rSr)— ToSro ulr 

8j) ri Telxos Biipri^ tart- trtpov Si tmiBey Tetxos vepiBeT, oi vo\X^ riy 
kaBwiarepov rou Irtpav Tfixtas, arftviTepov 84. Then he describes the 
temple of Zeus BSlus with its vast dimensions— /cal 4s 4/ti toSto 4ti 44y, 
Sio (TTaSieiv •advrsi, lip Ttrpdyapop — ^in the langaa^c of one who had himself 
gone up to the top of it. After having mentioned the striking present 
phamomena of the temple, he spedfies a statue of solid gold, twelve cubits 
high, which the Chaldteaiis told him had once been lltere, but which he 
did not see, and he carefully marks the distinction in his language— ilt' Si 
Ip Tt/iepti roiry tri rip XB^^op {ntipop ksI ipSpiis Svd'Sexa mtxdup, 
Xfitfsos, areplis. ‘Eyii jilp pup aix dSoy rh Si Xiytrai ixh XoXSafuv, rasra 
Xiyu (c. 183). 

The argument therefore by which Grosskurd justifies the rejection of tbe 
statement of Herodotus is not to be reconciled with the language of the 
historian : Herodotus certainly saw both the walls and (be ditch. KtSsias 
saw them too, and his statement of the drcnit, as 360 stadia, stands opposed 
to that of 48a stadia, which appears in Herodotus. But the authority of 
Herodotus is in my judgement so much superior to that of KtSriaa, that I 
accept the larger figure as more worthy of credit than the smaller. Sixty 
English miles (speaking in round numbers) of circuit is doubtless a wonder, 
but forty-five miles in circuit is a wonder also ! granting means and will to 
execute the lesser of these two, the Bat^lonian kings can hardly be supposed 
inadequate to the greater. 

To me tbe height of these artificial mountains, called walls, appears even 
more astonishing than their length or breadth. Yet it is cuiious that on 
this point the two eye-witnesses, Herodotus and KtSsias, both agree, with 
only the difference between royal cubits and common cubits. Herodotus 
states the height at 200 royal cubits ; Klfisios, at fifty fathoms, which are 
equal to 200 common cubits (Diod. ii. 7} — ri 81 8i{n», is /tip Krsiiitas 
vePr-tiKOPra ipyvsSp, dij 81 tvtoi rSp vemr4puv fypaij/ap, vqx“*' vevr^KOJ'ra. 
Olearius (ad Fhilostratum Vit. Apollon. Tyan. i. 25) shows plausible 
reason for believing that the more recent writem [ptirepoi) cut down the 
dimensions stated by Ivt^sias simply because they thought such a vast 
height incredible. The difierence between tbe royal cubit and the common 
cubit (as Herodotus on this occasion informs ns) was three di^ts in favour 
of the former ; his 200 royal cubits are thus equal to 337 feet 3 inches : 
Kt^sias has not attended to the difference between royal cubitsand cammott 
cubits, and his estimate therefore is lower than diat of Herodotus by 37 feet 
8 inches. 

On the whole, I cannot think that we are justified, either by the authority 
of such counter-testimony as con be produced, or by the intrinsic wonder 
of the case, in rejecting me dimensions of tbe walls cu Babylon as given by 
Herodotus. 

. Quintus Cnrtius states that a large proportion of tbe enclosed space was 
not occupied by dwellings, but sown and planted (v. i, 36 : ' compare 
Diodor. ii. o). 
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down on the Euphrates itself. And the industry, agricultural 
as well as manufacturing, of the collective population was not 
less persevering than productive. Their linen, cotton, and 
woollen fabrics, and their richly ornamented carpets, were 
celebrated thioughout all the Eastern regions. Their cotton 
was brought in part from islands in the Persian Gulf. The 
flocks of sheep tended by the Arabian Nomads supplied them 
with wool finer even than that of Miletus or Tarentum. 
Besides the Chaldsean order of priests, there seem to have 
been among them certain other tribes with peculiar hereditary 
customs. Thus there were three tribes, probably near the 
mouth of the river, who restricted themselves to the eating of 
fish alone ; but we have no evidences of a military caste (like 
that in Egj-pt) nor any other hereditary profession. 

In order to present any conception of what Assyria was, in 
the early days of Grecian history and during the two centuries 
preceding the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus in 536 b.c., wc 
unfortunately have no witness earlier than Herodotus, who did 
not see Babylon until near a century after that event — about 
seventy years after its still more disastrous revolt and second 
subjugation by Darius. Babylonia had become one of the 
twenty satrapies of the Persian empire, and besides paying a 
larger regular tribute than any of the other nineteen, supplied, 
from its exuberant soil, provision for the Great King and his 
countless host of attendants during one-third part of the year.^ 
Yet it was then in a state of comparative degradation, having 
had its immense walls breached by Darius, and hating after- 
wards undergone the ill-usage of Xetxfes ; who, since he stripped 
its temples, and especially the venerated temple of Belus, of 
some of their richest ornaments, would probably be still more 
reckless in his mode of dealing with the civic edifices.® If in 
spite of such inflictions, and in spite of that manifest evidence 
of poverty and suffering in the people which Herodotus expressly 
notices, it continued to be what he describes, still counted as 
almost the chief city of the Persian empire, both in the time of 
the younger Cyrus and in that of Alexander® — ^we may judge 
what it must once have been, without either foreign satrap or 
foreign tribute,* under its Assyrian kings and Chaldcean priests, 

* Herodot. i. 196. 

* Arrian, Exp. Al. ffi. 16, 6 ; vii. ijr, 3 : Quint. Cuilius, iii. 3, 16. 

® Xenoph. Anab. i. 4, ri ; Arrian, Exp, Al, iii. 16, 3. xal &na rov 
vo\{fiov rb SSbjiy ij xal rh Hoiira {(jiatytro, 

* See the statement of the large receipts of the satrap Tritantsechme.?, 
and his immense establishment of horses and Indian dogs (Herodot. 
i. 102). 
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during the last of the two centuries which intervened between 
the sera of Nabonassar and the capture of the city by Cyrus the 
Great. Though several of the kings, during the first of these 
two centurie^ had contributed much to the great works of 
Babylon, yet it was during the second century of the two, after 
the capture of Nineveh by the Medes, and under Nebuchad- 
nezzax and Nitdkris, that the kings attained the maximum of 
their power and the city its greatest enlargement. It was 
Nebuchadnezzar who constructed the seaport TerSdon, at the 
mouth of the Euphrates, and who probably excavated the long 
ship canal of near 400 miles, which joined it. That canal was 
perhaps formed partly from a natural western branch of the 
Euphrates.^ The brother of the poet Alkseus — ^Antimenidas, 
who served in the Babylonian army, and distinguished himself 
by his personal valour (600-580 b.c.) — would have seen it in 
its full glory.® He is the earliest Greek of whom we hear 
individually in connexion with the Babylonians. It marks* 
strikingly the contrast between the Persian kings and the 
Babylonian kings, on whose ruin they rose — ^that while the 
latter incurred immense expense to fadlitate the communica- 
tion between Babylon and the sea, the former artificially 
impeded the lower course of the Tigris, in order that their 
residence at Susa might be out of the reach of assailants. 

That which strikes us most, and which must have struck 
the first Grecian visitors much more, both in Assyria and 
Egypt, is the unbounded command of naked human strength 

^ There is a valuable examination of the lower course of the Euphrates, 
with the changes which it has undergone, in Ritter, West-Asien, b. iit. 
Abtheil. iii. Abschnitt. i. sect. 39, p. 45-49, and tbepass-ige from Ahydenus 
in the latter page. 

For the cUstonce between Ter^don or Ditid6tis, at the mouth of the 
Euphrates (which remained separate from that of the jigris nntil the first 
century of the Christian reta), to Babylon, see Strabo, ii. p. 80; xvi. p. 739. 

It is important to keep in mind the warning given by Ritter, that none 
of the maps of the course of the river Euphrates, prepared previously 
to the publication of Colonel Chesney^s expedition m 1836, are' to he 
trusted. That expedib'on gave the first complete and i^urate survey of 
the course of the river, and led to the detection of manymistakes previously 
committed by fifannert, Reichard, and other able geographers wd chaito- 
giaphers. To the immense mass of information contained in Ritter's com- 
prwensive and laborious work, is to be added the further merit, that he Is 
always carefiil in pointing out where the geographical data are iiisufficient 
and mil short of certainty. See West-Asien, b. iii. Abtheilung ilL Absebnittr 
L sect. 41, p. 959. 

s Strabo, xui. p. 617, with the mutilated fiagment of Alkseus, which 
O- Muller has so ingeniously corrected (Rheniseb. Museum, i. 4, p. 2S7}. 

* Strabo, xvi. p. 74a 
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possessed by these early kings, and the effect of mere mass 
and indefatigable perseverance, unaided either by theory or 
by artifice, in the accomplishment of gigantic results.^ In 
Assyria the results were in great part exaggerations of enter- 
prises in themselves useful to the people for irrigation and 
defence: religious worship was ministered to in the like 
manner, as well as the personal fancies and pomp of their 
kings : while in Egypt the latter class predominates more over 
the former. We scarcely trace in either of them the higher 
sentiment of art, which owes its first marked development to 
Grecian susceptibility and genius. But the human mind is in 
every stage of its progress, and most of all in its rude and 
unreflecting period, strongly impressed by visible and tangible 
magnitude, and awe-struck by the evidences of great power. 
To this feeling, for what exceeded the demands of practical 
convenience and security, the wonders both in Egypt and 
Assyria chiefly appealed. The execution of sucli colossal 
works demonstrates habits of regular industry, a concentrated 
population under one government, and above all, an implicit 
submission to the regal and priestly sway — contrasting forcibly 
with the small autonomous communities of Greece and 
Western Europe, wherein the will of the individual citizen 
was so much more energetic and uncontrolled. The acquisi- 
tion of habits of regular industry, so foreign to the natural 
temper of man, was brought about in Egypt and Assyria, in 
China and Hindostan, before it had acquired any footing in 
Europe; but it w'as purchased either by prostrate obedience 
to a despotic rule, or by imprisonment within the chain of 
a consecrated institution of caste. Even during the Homeric 
period of Greece, these countries had attained a certain 
civilisation in mass, without the acquisition of any high mental 
qualities or the development of any individual genius. The 
religious and political sanction, sometimes combined and 
sometimes separate, determined for every one his mode of 
life, his creed, his duties, and his place in society, without 
leaving any scope for the will or reason of the agent himself. 
Now the Fhenicians and Carthaginians manifest a degree of 
individual imjjulse and energy which puts them greatly above 
this type of civilisation, though in their tastes, social feelings 
and religion, they are still Asiatic. And even the Babylonian 
community — though their Chaldeean priests are the parallel of 

1 Diodor, (i. 31) states this point justly with regard to the ancient Wnes 
of Egypt — ^pya fifyd\a ical BavitactTk tih rij iroKvx^tpla$ Konurietm- 
irwras, itSdvara tavrSv (cBToAmelx ihro/ur6/taTB. 
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the Egyptian priests, with a less measure of ascendency- 
combine with their industrial aptitude and constancy of 
purpose, something of that strenuous ferocity of character 
which marks so many people of the Semitic race — ^Jews, 
Phenicians, and Carthaginians. These Semitic people stand 
distinguished as well from the Egyptian life— enslaved by 
childish caprices and antipathies, and by endless frivolities of 
ceremonial detail — as from the flexible, many-sided, and self- 
organising Greek j the latter not only capable of opening both 
for himself and for the human race the highest walks of 
intellect, and the full creative agency of art, but also gentler 
by far in his private sympathies and dealings than his con- 
temporaries on the Euphrates, the Jordan, or the Nile — ^for we 
are not of course to compare him with the exigencies of 
Western Europe in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Both in Babylonia and in Egypt, the vast monuments, 
embankments and canals, executed by collective industry, 
appeared the more remarkable to an ancient traveller by 
contrast with the desert regions and predatory tribes immedi- 
ately surrounding them. West of the Euphrates, the sands of 
Arabia extended northward, with little interruption, to the 
latitude of the Gulf of Issus ; they even covered the greater 
part of Mesopotamia,^ or the country between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, beginning a short distance northward of the 
wall called the wall of Media above-mentioned, which (extend- 
ing in a direction nearly southward from the Tigris to the 
Euphrates) had been erected to protect Babylonia against the 
incursions of the Medes.® Eastward of the Tigris again, along 
the range of Mount Zagros, but at no great distance from the 
river, were found the Elymmi, Koss»i, Uxii, Par»tak§ni, &c. — 


* See the description of this desert in Xenoph. Anab. i, S, i-8._ 

“ The Ten Thousand Greeks passed from the outside to the inside of the 
wall of Media: it was loo feet high, 20 feet wde, ajid was reported to 
them as extending 20 parasangs or 600 stadia (= 70 miles) in length 
(Xenoph. Anab. ii. 4, la). Eratosthenis called it th ’StiapiiuSai Siarslxivna 
(Strabo, ii. p. 80). 

There is some confusion about the wall of Media ; Mannert (Ge(^. der 
G. und R, T, 2, p. 280) and Forbiger also (Alte Geogr. sect._97, p. 616, 
note 94) appear to have confounded the ditch dug by special order of 
Artaxerxfe to oppose the march of the younger Cyrus with the Nabar- 
Malcha or Royal Canal between the Tigris and the Euphrates t see Xenoph. 
Anab. L 7, ij, ■ _ , , ,. 

It is singular that Herodotus makes no mention of the wall of Media, 
though his subject (n 18 j) naturally conducts him to it. , The little infotmar 
tion which can be found about it, will be seen put together in Ch. 70; 
where I recount the Ei^edition of Cyrus. 
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tribes which (to use the expression of Strabo),^ " as inhabiting 
a poor country, were under the necessity of living by the 
plunder of their neighbours.” Such rude bands of depredators 
on the one side, and such wide tracts of sand on the two 
others, without vegetation or water, contrasted powerfully with 
the industry and productiveness of Babylonia, Babylon itself 
is to be considered, not as one continuous city, but as a city 
together with its surrounding district enclosed within immense 
wdls, the height and thickness of which were in themselves 
a sufficient defence, so that the place was assailable only at 
its gates. In case of need it would serve as shelter for the 
persons and property of the village-inhabitants in Babylonia. 
We shall see hereafter how useful under trying circumstances 
such a resource was, when we come to review the invasions of 
Attica by the Peloponnesians, and the mischiefs occasioned by 
a temporary crowd pouring in from the country, so as to over- 
charge the intramural accommodations of Athens. Spacious 
as Babylon was, however, it is affirmed by Strabo that Ninus 
or Nineveh was considerably larger. 


APPENDIX 

Since the first edition of these volumes, the interesting work of 
Mr. Layard — “ Nineveh and its Remains/’ together with his illus- 
trative Drawings — “The Monuments of Nineveh”— have been 
published. And through his unremitting valuable exertions in 
surmounting ail the difficulties connected with excavations on 
the spot, the British Museum has been enriched with a valuable 
collection of real Ass^ian sculptures and other monuments. A 
number of similar relics of Assyrian antiquity, obtained by M. 
Botta and otliers, have also been deposited in the museum of the 
Louvre at Paris. 

In respect to Assyrian art, indeed to the history of art m general, 
a new world has thus been opened, which promises to be fruitful 
of instruction; especially when we consider that the ground out 
of which the recent acquisitions have been obtained, has been yet 
most imperfectly examined, and may be expected to yield an 
ampler harvest hereafter, assuming circumstances tolerably favour- 
able to investigation. The sculptures to which we are now intro- 
duced, with all their remarkable peculiarities of style and idea, 

^ Strabo, xvi. p. 744. 
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must undoubtedly date' from the eighth or seventh century B.c. at 
the latest — and may be much earlier. The style which they display 
forms a parallel and subject of comparison, though in many points 
extremely different, to that of early Egypt — at a time when the 
ideal combinations of the Greeks were, as far as we know, embodied 
only in epic and lyric poetry. 

But in respect to early Ass5’rian history, we have yet to find 
out whether much new information can be safely deduced from 
these interesting monuments. The cuneiform inscriptions now 
brought to light are indeed very numerous : and if they can be 
deciphered, on rational and trustworthy principles, we can hardly 
fail to acquire more or less of positive knowledge respecting a 
period now jtlunged in total darkness. But from the monuments 
of art alone, it would be unsafe to draw historical inferences. For 
example, when we find sailptures representing a king taking a city 
by assault, or receiving captives brought to him, Sx., we are not to 
conclude that this commemorates any real and positive conquest 
recently made by the Assyrians. Our knowledge of the subjects 
of Greek sculpture on temples is quite sufficient to make us disallow 
any such inference, unless there be some corroborative proof. 
Some means must first be discovered, of discriminating historical 
from mythical subjects ; a distinction which I here notice, the 
rather, because Mr. Layard shows occasional tendency to overlook 
it in his interesting remarks and explanations : see especially, 
vol. ii. ch. vi. p. 409. 

From the rich and abundant discoveries made at Nimroud, 
combined with those at Kouyunjik and Khorsabad, Mr. Layaid is 
inclined to comprehend all these three within the circuit of ancient 
Nineveh j admitting for that circuit the prodigious space alleged 
by Diodorus out of KtSsias, 480 stadia or above fifty English miles. 
(See Nineveh and its Remains, vol. ii. cli. ii. p. 342-253.) Mr. Layard 
considers that the north-west portion of Nimroud exhibits monu- 
ments more ancient, and at the same time better in style and 
execution, than the south-west portion, — or than Kouyunjik and 
Khorsabad (vol. ii. ch. i. p. 204 ; ch. iii. p. 305). If this hypothesis, 
as to the ground covered by Nineveh, be correct, probably future 
excavations will confirm it — or, if incorrect, refute it. But I do 
not at all reject the supposition on the simple ground of excessive 
magnitude ; on the contrary, I should at once believe the statement, 
if it were reported by Herodotus after a visit to the spot, like the 
magnitude of Babylon. The testimony of Kt€sias is indeed very 
inferior in value to that of Herodotus : yet it ought hardly to be 
outweighed by the supposed improbability of so great a walled 
space, when we consider how litue we know where to set bounds 
to the power of the Assyrian kings in respect to command of 
human labour for any process merely simple and toilsome, with 
materials both near and inexhaustible. Not to mention the great 
wall of China, we have only to look at the Piets Wall, and other 
walls built by the Romans in Britain, to satisfy, ourselves that 
a great lengui of fortification, under circumstances much less 
favourable man tbe position' of the ancient Assyrian kings,' 
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noway incredible in itself. Though the walls of Nineveh and 
Babylon were much larger than those of Paris as it now stands, 
yet when we compare the two not merely in size, but in respect of 
costliness, elaboration, and contrivance, the latter will be found to 
represent an infinitely greater amount of work. 

Larissa and Mespila, those deserted towns and walls which 
Xenophon saw in the retreat of the Ten Thousand (Anabas. iii. 
4, 6-io), coincide in point of distance and situation with Nimroud 
and Kouyiinjilc, according to Mr. Layard’s remark. And his 
supposition seems not improbable, that both of them were formed 
by the Medes out of the ruins of the conquered city of Nineveh. 
Neither of them singly seeins at all adequate to the reputation of 
that ancient city, or walled circuit. .According to the account of 
Herodotus, Phraortes the second Median king had attacked 
Nineveh, but had been himself slain in the attempt, and lost 
nearly all his army. It was partly to revenge this disgrace that 
Kyaxar^s son of Phraortes assailed Nineveh (Herod, i. 102-103) '• 
we may thus see a special reason, in addition to his own violence 
of temper (i. 73), why he destroyed the city after having taken it 
(Hivov dvaararov yivo/ilvtic, i. 17S). It is easy to conceive that this 
vast walled space may have been broken up and converted into 
two Median towns, both on the Tigris. In the subsequent change 
from Median to Persian dominion, these towns mso became 


depopulated, as far as the strange tales which _ Xenophon heard 
in his retreat can be trusted. The interposition of these two 
Median towns doubtless contributed, for the time, to put out of 
sight the traditions respecting the old Ninus which had before 
stood Upon their site. But such traditions never became extinct, 
and a new town bearing the old name of Ninus must have subse- 
quently arisen on the spot. This second Ninus is recognised by 
Tacitus, Ptolemy, and Ammianus, not only as existing, but as 
pretending to uninterrupted continuity of succession from the 
ancient “caput Assyrias," 

Mr. Layard remarks on the facility with which edifices, such as 
those in Assyria, built of sunburnt bricks, perish when neglected, 
and crumble away into earth, leaving little or no trace. 


CHAPTER XX 

EGYPTIANS 

It, on one side, the Phenidans were separated from the 
productive Babylonia by the Arabian Desert, on the other 
side, the western portion of the same desert divided them 
ftom the no less productive valley of the Nile. In those early 
times which preceded the rise of Greek civilisation, their land 
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trade embraced both regions, and they served as the sole 
agents of international traffic between the two. Conveniently 
as their towns were situated for maritime commerce with the 
Nile, Egyptian jealousy had excluded Phenician vessels not 
less than those of the Greeks from the mouths of that river, 
until the reign of Psammetichus(C72-6iS n.c.); and thus even 
the merchants of Tyre could then reach Memphis only by 
means of caravans, employing as their instruments (as I have 
already observed) the Arabian tribes,^ alternately plunderers 
and carriers. 

Respecting Egypt, as respecting Assyria, since the works of 
Hekatmus are unfortunately lost, our earliest information is 
derived from Herodotu.s, who visited Egypt about two centuries 
after the reign of Psamnietichus, when it formed part of one 
of the twenty Persian satrapies. The Egyptian marvels and 
peculiarities which he recounts, are more numerous as well as 
more diversified, than the Assyrian; and had the vestiges been 
effaced as completely in the former as in the latter, his narrative 
would probably have met with an equal degree of suspicion. 
But the hard stone, combined with the dry climate of Upper 
Egypt (where a shower of rain counted as a prodigy), have 
given such permanence to the monuments in the valley of the 
Nile, that enough has remained to bear out the father of 
Grecian history, and to show, that in describing what he 
professes to have seen, he is a guide perfectly trustworthy. 
For that ■which he heard, he appears only in the character of 
a reporter, and often an incr^ulous reporter. Yet though 
this distinction between his hearsay and his ocular evidence is 
not only obvious, but of the most capital moment*— it has 

^ Strabo, xvi. pp. 766, 776, 778} Pliny, H. N. vi. 3a. "Arabes, miram 
dictu, ex innumeris popidis pais iequa in conimerciis aut latrpciniis degunt : 
in univeranm gentes uitissinias, ul apud quas maximiB opes Romanorum 
Parthoruinque subsistant — vendcntilw qna: a tnari aot sytvis capiunt, nihil 
invicent ledlmentibus.” 

The latter part of this passage of Pliny wesenu an enunciation snfSdently 
distinct, though by implication only, of vi^t has been called tbs mereattiik 
theory in political economy. 

^ To give one example : — Herodotus mentions an opinion given to him. 
by the ypay^arurr^s (comptroller) of the property of Ath^niS at Sais, to the 
effect that the sources of the Nile were at an immeasurable depth in the 
interior of the earth, between SyJnS and Elephantine, and that Psammati- 
chus bad vainly tried to sound them with a rope many thousand fathoms in 
length (ii. 28). In mentioning this tale (perfectly deserving of ber^ 
recounted at least, because it came from a person of consideiable stadon in 
the country), Herodotus expressly says, — " this comptroller seemed to me 
to he only bantering, though he professed to know accurately ”;^-'a2Tor St 
ifuiyt ru(tu> fSiiett fifisyos ilShw kTptsiiet. Now Strabo (xviL p. 819), 
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been too often neglected by those who depreciate him as a 
witness. 

The mysterious river Nile, a god' in the eyes of ancient 
Egyptians, and still preservbg both its volume and its usefulness 
undiminished amidst the general degradation of the country, 
reached the sea in the time of Herodotus by five natural mouths, 
besides two others artificially dug. Its Pelusiac branch formed 
the eastern boundary of E^pt, its Kanbpic branch (170 miles 
distant) the western; while the Sebennytic branch was a 
continuation of the straight line of the upper river : from this 
latter branched off the Saitic and the Mendesian arms.® The 
overflowings of the Nile are far more fertilising than those of the 
Euphrates in Assyria, — ^partly from their more uniform recur- 
rence both in time and quantity, partly from the rich silt which 
they bring down and deposit, whereas the Euphrates served 
only as moisture. The patience of the Egyptians had excavated, 
in Middle Egypt, the vast reservoir (partly, it seems, natural 
and pre-existing) called the Lake of Moeris — and in the Delta, 
a network of numerous canals. Yet on the whole the hand of 
man had been less tasked than in Babylonia ; whilst the soil, 
annually enriched, yielded its abundant produce without either 
plough or spade to assist the seed cast in by the husbandman.® 

in alluding to this stoiy, introduces it just as if Herodotus had told it for a 
&ct — ^noAAct S' 'fipiSords re fcol iKKet tpKvapovtrw, olov, &C. 

Many other instances might be cited, both irom ancient and modem 
writers, of similar carelessness or injustice towards this admirable author. 

' Oi Ipits rav NeiXou, Herod, ii. go. The water of the Nile is found, on 
chemical analysis, to be of remarkable purity. It was supposed also by 
Che Egyptian priests to have a fattening property. In their eyes, all fot, 
flesh, or superfluous excrescence (such as hair or nails) on the body, was 
impure. Accordingly the bull was not allowed to drink out of the 
Kile, lest he should become fat ; out had a well especially sunk for him 
(Flntarch, De Isld, et Oslr. c, 5, p. 353, with the note of Parthey, in his 
recent edition of that treatise, p. 161). 

® The seven mouths of the Kite, so notorious in antiquity, are not con- 
formable to the modern geography of the country : see Mannert, Geogr. der 
Gr. und Rom. x, i, p. 539. 

The breadth of the base of the Delta, between Pelusium and Kandpus, 
is overstated by Herodotus (ii. 6-9) at 3600 stadia ; Diodorus (i. 34) and 
Strabo give 1300 stadia, which is near the truth, though the text of Strabo 
in various passages is not uniform on this matter, and requires conectiom. 
See Grosskurd’s note on Strabo, ii. jp. 64 (note 3, p. loi), and xvii. p. 1S6 
(note 9, p. 332). Pliny gives the distance at 170 miles (H. K. v. 9). 

• Herod, i. 193. Tlaperylvtrtu i oTros (in Babylonia) oh, Korriirtp iv 
AiT^vru, avToS tov irora/tov avaPaivovrot is rir ipo^pai, iAAik 
Knkavrffoart ipSi/tevos' yap Ba/ 3 v\csWii ««iro, Hordmp ^ Alytnrrhi, 
KOTWrirpnHTtu 4s Suipvxas, See. 

Herodotus was informed that the canals in £pvpt had been dm* by the 
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That under these circumstances a dense and regularly organised 
population should have been concentrated in fixed abodes 
along the valley occupied by this remarkable river, is no matter 
of wonder. The marked peculiarities of the locality seem to 
have brought about such a result, in the earliest periods to 
which human society can be traced. Along the 550 miles of 
its undivided course from Syfene to Memphis, where for the 
most part the mountains leave only a comparatively narrow 
strip on each bank — as well as in the broad expanse between 
Memphis and the Mediterranean — there prevailed a peculiar 
form of theocratic civilisation, from a date which even in the 
time of Herodotus was immemorially ancient. But if vre seek 
for some measure of this antiquity, earlier than the time when 
Greeks were first admitted into Egypt in the reign of Psam- 
metichus, we find only the computations of the priests, reaching 
back for many thousand years, first of government by immediate 
and present gods, next of human kings. Such compulations 
have been transmitted to us by Herodotus, Manetho, and 
Diodorus ' — agreeing in their essential conception of the fore- 
time, with gods in the first part of the series and men in the 

laboar of that host of prisoners whom the victorious Sesostris brought home 
from his conquests (ii. 108). The canals in Kgypt served the purpose partly 
of communication between the different cities, partly of a constant supply 
of water to those towns which w ere not immediately on the Nile ! “ that 
vast river, so constantly at work,” (to ase the language of Herodotus — 
Tooodrou T« wora/ioO leal cSras ipyaTiKOv, ii. 1 1,} spared the Egyptians all 
the toil of irrigation which the Assyrian cultivntor underwent (ii. 14). 

Lower Egypt, as Herodotus saw it, though a continued fiat, was unfit 
either for horse or car, from the number of intersecting canals— Hvonrot lad 
iya/ul(€uTos (ii. I08). But Lower Egypt, as Volney saw it, was among the 
countries in the world best suited to Uie action of cavalry, so that he pro- 
nounces the native population of the country to have no chance of contend- 
ing against the Mamelukes (Volney, Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. i. ch. 
la, sect. 3, p. igg). The county has reverted to the state in which it was 
(Imraerl/iti ital &/fa(tvofifV 7 i aSira) before the canals were made — one of the 
many striking illustrations of the diSerence between the Egypt which a 
modem traveller visits, and that which Herodotus and even Strabo saw — 
S\liy 7 t\eniiv Smpiyav jirl Stdpvii r/triBeiaSy (Strabo, xviL p. 78S). 

Considerii^ the early age of Heiodotas, his remarks on the geological 
character of l^pt as a deposit of the accumulated mud by the Nile, appear 
to me roost remarkable (ii. 8-14). Having no fixed number of years 
included in his rel^ious b^ef as measuring ute past existence of the earth, 
he carries his mind back without difficulty to what may have been efiected 
hy this rivet in 10,000 or 20,000 years, or •' in the whole space of time 
elapsed before I was bora ” (IL xi). So also, Anaxagoras {Kragm. p. tyg, 
Sebaub.) entertained just viewra about the cause of the rising of the Nile, 
though Herodotus did not share his views. 

About the lake of Moetis, see a note a little farther on. 

‘ See note 3, p. 114. 
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second, but differmg materially in events, names, and epochs. 
Probably, if we posse.ssed lists from other Egyptian temples, 
besides those which Manetho drew up at Heliopolis or which 
Herodotus learnt at Memphis, we should find discrepancies 
from both these two. To compare these lists, and to reconcile 
them as far as they admit of being reconciled, is mteresting as 
enabling us to understand the Egyptian mind, but conducts to 
no trustworthy dironological results, and forms no part of the 
task of an historian of Greece. 

To the Greeks Egypt was a closed world before the reign of 
Psammelichus, though after that time it gradually became an 
important part of their field both of obserr-ation and action. 
The astonishment wliich the country created in the mind of the 
earliest Grecian visitor.? may be learnt even from the narrative 
of Herodotus, who doubtless knew it by report long before he 
went there. Both the physical and moral features of Egypt 
stood in strong contrast with Grecian experience. “ Not only 
(says Herodotus) does the climate differ from all other climates, 
and the river from all other rivers, but Egyptian laws and 
customs are opposed on almost all points to those of other 
men.” ^ The Delta was at that time full of large and populous 
cities,* built on artificial elevations of ground and seemingly 
not much inferior to Memphis itself, which was situated on the 
left bank of the Nile (opposite to the site of the modem Cairo), 
a little higher up than the spot where the Delta begins. From 
the time when the Greeks first became cognisant of Egypt, to 
the building of Alexandria and the reign of the Ptolemie-s, 
Memphis was the first city in Egypt Yet it seems not to have 
been always so ; there had been an earlier period when Thebes 
was the seat of Egyptian power, and Upper Egypt of far more 
consequence than Middle Egypt Viemity to the Delta, which 
must always have contained the largest number of cities and 
the widest surface of productive territory, probably enabled 
Memphis to usurp this honour from Thebes; and the pre- 

^ Herodot. n. 35 - Aiyiwrui &fut oipav^ mrk iripfas Uyrt inpol^, 
Heit TOTct/t^ ^ 6 mp iWotiiv iraptx<>MPV ^ of vorafuA, rlt voAXi irdyra 
UpmaAiP ratal iAAoitri irSpdiraari iarfiaavra ijdta Ktd yd/iovs. 

® Theokritus (Idyll, xvii. 83) celebrates Ptolemy Philadelpbas king of 
Egypt as rilling over 33,333 cities : the manner in which be strings these 
figures into three hexameter verses is somewhat ingenious. The priests, in 
describing to Herodotus the unrivalled prosperity which they affirmed Egypt 
to have enjoyed under Aniasb, the last king before the Persian conquest, 
said that there were then 20,000 cities in the country (ii.' 177). Diodorus 
tells us that |S,ooo different cities and considerable villages were registered 
in the Egyptian hvaypa^al (i. 31) for the ancient times, but that 30,000 were 
TiiimhAred tinder llte Pl’nlerniM. 
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dominance of Lower Egypt was still further confirmed when 
Fsammetichus introduced Ionian and Karian troops as his 
auxiliaries in the government of the country. But the stupend- 
ous magnitude of the temples and palaces, the profusion of 
ornamental sculpture and painting, the immeasurable range of 
sepulchres hewn in the rocks still remaining as attestations 
of the grandeur of Thebes — ^not to mention Onibi, Edfu and 
Elephantine — show that Upper Egypt was once the place to 
which the land-tax from the productive Delta was paid, and 
where tlie kings and priests who employed it resided. It has 
been even contended that Thebes itself was originally settled 
by immigrants from still higher regions of the river ; and the 
remains, yet found along the Nile in Nubia, are analogous, both 
in style and in grandeur, to those in the Thebais.^ What is 
remarkable is, that both the one and the other are strikingly 
distinguished from the Pyramids, which alone remain to illustrate 
the site of the ancient Memphis. There are no pyramids either 
in Upper Egypt or in Nubia ; but on tlie Nile above Nubia, 
near the Ethiopian Merod, pyramids in great number, though 
of inferior dimensions, are again found. 

From whence, or in what manner, Egyptian institutions first 
took their rise, we have no means of determining. Yet there 
seems little to bear out the supposition of Heeren“* and other 

* Respecting the monuments of ancient Egyptian art, see the summary 
of O. Muller, Arohaologie der Kunst, sect. 215-233, and a still better 
account and appreciation of them in Carl Sebnaase, Geschichte der Bilden- 
den Kttnste bey den AUen, OUsseldorf, 1843, vol. i. book fi. cli. i and z. 

In regard to the credibility and value of Egj'ptian liktory anterior to 
Fsammetichus, there are many excellent remaiKs by Mr. Kenrick, in the 
preface to his work, ‘ The Egypt of Herodotus ’ (the second book of 
Herodotus, with notes). About the recent discoveries derived from the 
hieroglyphics, he says, “We know that it was the custom of the Egyptian 
kings to inscribe the temples and obelisks which they raised with their own 
names or with distinguishing hieroglyphics; but in no one instance do these 
names as read by the modem decipherers of hieroglyphics on monuments 
said to have been raised by kings before Psammetienns, correspond with the 
names given by Herodotus." (Preface, p. xliv.) He further odds in a note, 
"Aname whichhas been read phooeticallyAfemi, hasbeenfouudat Thebes, 
and Mr. Wilkinson supposes it to be Menes. It is remarkable, however, 
that the names winch follow are not phonetically written, so that it is 
mobable that this is not to be read Mena, Besides, the cartouche, which 
immediately follows, is that of a king of the eighteenth dynasty ; so that, 
at ail events, it cannot have been engraved till many centuries after the 
supposed age of Menes ; and the occurrence of the name no more decides 
the question of hutoii^ existence than that of Cecrops m the Parian 
Cbronicle.” 

^ Heeren, Ideen bber den Veckehr der Alten Welt, part ii. 1, ^ 403. 
The opinion given by Parthey, however (De Pbilis Insuld, p. 10^ ^lin. 
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eminent authors, that they were transmitted down the Nile by 
Ethiopian colonists from Meroe. Herodotus certainly conceived 
Egyptians and Ethiopians (who in his time jointly occupied the 
border island of Elephantine, which he had himself visited) as 
completely distinct from each other, in race and customs not 
less than in language j the latter being generally of the rudest 
habits, of great stature, and still greater physical strength — the 
chief part of them subsisting on meat and milk, and blest with 
unusual longevity. He knew of Merofi, as the Ethiopian 
metropolis and a considerable city, fifty-two days* journey higher 
up the river than Elephantinfe. But his informants had given 
him no idea of analogy between its institutions and those of 
Egj'pt.’^ He states that the migration of a large number of the 
Egyptian military caste, during the reign of Psammetichus, into 
Ethiopia had first communicated civilised customs to these 
southern barbarians. If there be really any connexion between 
the social phtenomena of Egi^Jt and those of Mero6, it seems 
more reasonable to treat the latter as derivative from the former.® 

The population of Egypt was classified into certain castes or 
hereditary professions j of which the number was not exactly 
defined, and is represented differently by different authors. 
The priests stand clearly marked out, as the order richest, most 

1830), may perhaps be just t “Antiquissimk state eundem populum, dica- 
mus iEgyptiacum, Nili ripas inde a Meroe insulS usque ad iSgyptum inferi- 
orem occupSsse, e monunieatortimcongruentiiapparet : posteriore tempore, 
tabulis et annalibus aostris longe superiore, alia stirps jSthiopica interiora 
terrte usque ad cataractam Syenensem obtinuit. Ex qud cetate certa lerum 
notitia ad nos pervenit, ^gyptiorum et ^thiopum se^regatio jam &cta est. 
Herodotus cmterique scriptores Gkeci populos acute discernunt." 

At this moment, Sy£ne and its cataract mark the boundary of two people 
and two languages —Egyptians and Arabic language to the north, Nubians 
and Berber language to the south (Parthey, ibid.). 

1 Compare Ijerodot. ii. 30-32 ; iiL 19-25 : Strabo, xvi. p. 818. Herodotus 
gives the description of their armour and appearance as part of the army of 
Xerxis (vii. 69) ; they painted their bodies : compare iPlin. H. N. xxxiii. 
36. How little Ethiopia was visited in his time, maybe gathered itom the 
tenor of his statements : according to Diodorus (i. 37), no Greeks visited it 
earlier than the expedition of Ptolemy Philadelphus — olrait i(€i)a ^1/ rh 
vepl mill tJitous rodrour, aol rravreXfis bttidvSvya. Diodorus however is 
incorrect in saying that no Greek had ever gone as far southward as the 
frontier of Egypt : Herodotus certainly visited ElephautinS, probably other 
Greeks also. 

The statements respecting the theocradcal state of Merod and its superior 
civilisation come from DiMoius (iii. 2, 5, ?), Strabo (xvii. p. 822) and 
Pliny (H. N. vi. 29^33), much later than Herodotus. Diodorus seems to 
have had no older informants before him (about Ethiopia) than Agathar- 
chid& and Aitemiddius, both in the second century b.c. (Diod. iii. 10). 

* Wesselino' ad Diodor, iii 3. 
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powerful, and most venerated. Distributed all over the country, 
they possessed exclusively the means of reading and writing,' 
besides a vast amount of narrative matter treasured up in the 
memory, the whole stock of medical and physical knowledge 
then attainable, and those rudiments of geometry (or rather 
land-measuring) which were so often called into use in a country 
annually inundated. To each god, and to each temple, through- 
out Egypt, lands and other properties belonged, whereby the 
numerous bands of priests attached to him were maintained. 
It seems too that a further portion of the lands of the kingdom 
was set apart for them in individual property, though on this 
point no certainty is attainable. Their ascendency, both direct 
and indirect, over the minds of the people, was immense. They 
prescribed that minute ritual under which the life of every 
Egyptian, not excepting the king himself,^ was passed, and 
which was for themselves more full of harassing particularities 
than for any one else.® Every day in the year belonged to some 
particular god j the priests alone knew to which. There were 
different gods in every Nome, though Isis and Osiris were 
common to all. The priests of each god constituted a society 
apart, more or less important, according to the comparative 
celebrity of the temple. The high priests of Hepha:stos, whose 
dignity was said to have been transmitted from father to son 
through a series of 341 generations* (commemorated by the 
like number of colossal statues, which Herodotus himself saw), 
were second in importance only to the kmg. The property of 


' Heiodot. ii. 37. ( 3 tii(rtpUsSiwtpuriTusi 6 yTesiti\urTa 7 tivrieriy$i>irav, 
&c. He is astonished at the letentiveness of their memorv ; some of them 
had more stories to teil than any one whom be had ever seen (ii. 77-199 ; 
Diodor. i. 73). 

The wor^rurf conveys to a modem reader an idea very different from 
that of the Egyptian Uptis, who were not a profession, but an order, com. 
prising many occupations and professions — Josephus the Jew was in like 
manner an ttpebs tcarh ytvas (coot. Apion. c. 3). So also the Brahmins In 
Briti^ India are an order. 

* Diodorus (L 70-73) gives an elaborate description of the monastic 
strictness with which the daily duties of the Egyptian king were measured 
out by the priests : compare Plutarch, De Isid. et Osirid. p. 353, who refers 
to Hekatseus (probably HekaUeus of AbdSra) and Eudoxus. The priests 
represented that Fsammetichus was the first Egyptian king who broke 
through the priestly canon limiting the royal allowance of wine : compare 
Strabo, xvii. p. 790. 

The Ethiopian kings at MeroS are said to have been kept in the like 
pupilage by the priestly order, until a king named £rgamen£s during the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus in Egypt, emancipated himself and put the 
chief priest to death (Diodor. iiL 6 ). 

• Herodot, ii. 82, 83, * Herodot, ii. 143, 
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each temple included troops of dependents and slaves, who 
were stamped with "holy marks,” ^ and who must have been 
numerous in order to suffice for the large buildings and their 
constant visitors. 

Next in importance to the stmerdotal caste were the military 
caste or order, whose native name ® indicated that they stood 
on the left-hand of the king, while the priests occupied the 
right. They were classified into Kalasiries and Hermotybii, 
who occupied lands in eighteen particular Nomes or provinces, 
principally in Lower Egypt. The Kalasiries had once amounted 
to 160,000 men, the Hermotybii to 250,000, when at the 
maximum of their population ; but that highest point had long 
been past in the time of Herodotus. To each man of this 
soldier-caste was assigned a portion of land equal to about 
English acres, free from any tax; but what measures were 
taken to keep the lots of land in suitable harmony with a 
fluctuating number of holders, we know not. The statement 
of Herodotus relates to a time long past and gone, and describes 
what was believed, by the priest with whom he talked, to have 
been the primitive constitution of their country anterior to the 
Persian conquest. The like is still more true respecting the 
statement of Diodorus ; ® who says that the territory of Egypt 
was divided into three parts — one part belonging to the king, 
another to the priests, and the remainder to the soldiers.* His 
language seems to intimate that every Nome was so divided, 
and even that the three portions were equal, though he does 
not expressly say so. The result of these statements, combined 
with the history of Joseph in the book of Genesis, seems to be, 
that the lands of the priests and the soldiers were regarded as 
privileged property and exempt from all burthens, while the 
remaining soil was considered as the property of the king, who 
however received from it a fixed proportion, one-fifth of the total 
produce, leaving the rest in the hands of the cultivators.® We 
are told that Sethos, priest of the god Phtha (or Hepbaestos) 
at Memphis and afterwards named King, oppressed the military 
caste and deprived them of their lands. In revenge for this 

i Herodot. ii. 113. irriyiun-a Ipi. ® Herodot. ii. 30. 

* Herodot. i. 165, 166 ; Diodor. i. 73. * Diodor. i. 73. 

* Besides this geneial rent 01 land-tax received by the Egyptian kings, 
there seem also to have been special crown-lands. Strabo mentions an 
island in the Nile (in the Tbebaid) ceiehrated for the extraordinary 
excellence of its tlale-pahns, the whole of this island belonged to the 
kings, withoQt any other proprietor: it yielded a huge revenue, and 
passed into the lumds of the Roman government in Strabo’s time (xvii- 
p. 818). 
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they withheld from him their aid when Egypt was invaded by 
Sennacherib. Further, in the reign of P-sammetichus, a large 
number (340,000) of these soldiers migrated into Ethiopia from 
a feeling of discontent, leaving their wives and children behind 
them.^ It was Psamnietichus who first introduced Ionian and 
Karian mercenaries into the country, and began innovations on 
the ancient Egyptian constitution ; so that the disaffection 
towards him, on the part of the native soldiers, no longer 
permitted to serve as exclusive guards to the If ing, is not difficult 
to explain. The Kalasiries and Hermotybil were interdicted 
from every description of art or trade. There can be little 
doubt that under the Persians their lands were made subject 
to the tribute. This may partly explain the frequent revolts 
which they maintained, with very considerable bravery, against 
the Persian kings. 

Herodotus enumerates five other rcutt (so he calls them) or 
castes, besides priests and soldiers ® — herdsmen, swineherds, 
tradesmen, interpreters, and pilots; an enumeration which 
perplexes us, inasmuch as it takes no account of the husband- 
men, who must always have constituted the majority of the 
population. It is perhaps for this very reason that they are not 
comprised in the list — ^not standmg out specially marked or 
congregated together, like the five above-named, and therefore 
not seeming to constitute a race apart. The distribution of 
Diodorus, who specifies (over and above priests and soldiers) 
husbandmen, herdsmen, and artificers, embraces much more 
completely the whole population.® It seems more the statement 
of a reflecting man, pushing out the principle of hereditary 
occupations to its consequences ; (and the comments which the 
historian so abundantly interwea%-es with his narrative show that 
such was the character of the authorities which he followed ; ) 
— while the list pven by Herodotus comprises that which 
struck his observation. It seems that a certain proportion of 
the soil of the Delta consisted of marsh land, including pieces 
of habitable ground, but impenetrable to an invading enemy, 
and favourable only to the growth of papyrus and other aquatic 
plants. Other portions of the Delta, as well as of the upper 
valley in parts where it ividened to the eastward, were too wet 
for the culture of grain, though producing the ridiest herbage, 
and eminently suitable to the race of Egyptian herdsmen, who 

1 Herodot. ii. 30-141. 

* Heiodot i 164. 

® Diudor. i. 74. About th« IDeyptiaii castes generally, see Heeren,' Ideen 
bbet den Verkehr der Alten W«t, part ii. 3, p. 372-595. 
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thus divided the soil with the husbandmen.^ Herdsmen gene- 
rally were held reputable; but the race of swineherds were 
hated and despised, from the extreme antipathy of all other 
Egyptians to the pig— which animal yet could not be altogether 
proscribed, because there were certain peculiar occasions on 
which it was imperative to offer him in sacrifice to Sel6n6 or 
Dionysus, Herodotus acquaints us that the swineherds were 
interdicted from all the temples, and that they always inter- 
married among themselves, other Egyptians disdaining such an 
alliance — a statement which indirectly intimates that there was 
no standing objection against intermarriage of the remaining 
castes with each other. The caste or race of interpreters began 
only with the reign of Psammetichus, from the admission of 
Greek settlers, then for the first time tolerated in the country. 
Though they were half Greeks, the historian does not note them 
as of inferior account, except as compared with the two 
ascendant castes of soldiers and priests. Moreover the creation 
of a new caste shows that there tvas no consecrated or 
unchangeable total number. 

Those whom Herodotus denominates tradesmen (xoTnyXoi) 
are doubtless identical with the artisans {rexytrat) specified by 
Diodorus — the town population generally as distinguished from 
that of the country. During the three months of the year 
when Egypt was covered with water, festival days were 
numerous — the people thronging by hundreds of thousands, 
in vast barges, to one or other of the many holy places, 
combining worship and enjoyment.® In Egypt weaving was a 
trade, whereas in Greece it was the domestic occupation of 
females. Herodotus treats it as one of those reversals of the 
order of nature which were seen only in Egypt,® that the 
weaver stayed at home plying his web while his wife went to 
market. The process of emlmlming bodies was elaborate and 

^ See the citation from Maillet’s Travels in Bgypt, in Heeren, Ideen, p. 
Sgo ; also Volney’s Travels, vol. i. ch. 6 , p. 77. 

The expression of Herodotus — ittp\ t^v antipanivitv Mywrov 
oMou<n — indicates that the portion of the soil used as pasture was not 
inconsiderable. 

The inhabitants of the marsh land were the most warlike port of the 
population (Thncyd. i. lio). 

* Herodot. ii. 59, 60. 

* Herodot. ii. 35 ; Sophokl. CEdip. Colon. 333 : where the passage cited 
hy the Scholiast out of Nymphoddrus is a lemarkahie example of the halnt 
of ingenious Greeks to represent all customs which they thought worthy of 
notice, as having emanated from the design of some great sovereign : here 
Nymphoddrus introduces Sesostris as the author of the custom in question, 
in older that the Epyptians mii^ht be rendered effeminate. 
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universal, giving employment to a large special class of men. 
The profusion of edifices, obelisks, sculpture and painting, all 
executed by native workmen, required a large body of trained 
sculptors,^ who in the mechanical branch of their business 
attained a high excellence. Most of the animals in Egypt 
were objects of religious reverence, and many of them were 
identified in the closest manner with particular gods. The 
order of priests included a lai^e number of hereditary feeders 
and tenders of these sacred animals.® Among the sacerdotal 
order were also found the computers of genealogies, the in- 
finitely subdivided practitioners in the art of healing, &c.,* who 
enjoyed good reputation, and were sent for as surgeons to 
Cyrus and Darius, The Egyptian city-population was thus 
exceedingly numerous, so that Mng Sethon, when called upon 
to resist an invasion without the aid of the military caste, might 
well be supposed to have formed an army out of “ the trades- 
men, the artisans, and the market-people.” * And Alexandria, 
at the commencement of the dynasty of the Ptolemies, acquired 
its numerous and active inhabitants at the expense of Memphis' 
and the ancient towns of Lower Egypt. 

The mechanical obedience and fixed habits of the mass of 
the Egyptian population (not priests or soldiers) was a point 
which made much impression upon Grecian observers. Solon 
is said to have introduced at Athens a custom prevalent in 
Egypt, whereby the Nomarch or chief of each Nome was 
required to investigate every man’s means of living, and to 

^ The process of embalming is minutely described (Herod, ii. 85-90) ; 
the word which he uses for it is the s-sme as that for .salting meat and 
Taplxfv(ris : compare Strabo, xvi. p. 764. 

Perfect exactness of execution, mastery of the hardest stone, and 
undeviating obedience to certain rules of proportion, are general character- 
istics of Egyptian sculpture. There are yet seen in their quarries obelisks 
not severed irom the rock, but having three of their sides already adorned 
with hierc^lyphics ; so certain were tEw of cutting off the fourth side with 
precision (Schnaase, Gesch. der Bild. Kiinstc, i. p. 428). 

All the Nomes of Egypt, however, were not harmonious in their feelings 
respecting animals : particular animals were worshipped in some Nomes, 
winch in other Nomes were objects even of antipathy, especially the 
crocodile (Plerod. ii. 69 ; Strabo, xvih p. 817 ; see particularly the fifteenth 
Satire of Juvenal). 

® Hciodot. ii. 65-72 ; Diodor. i. 83-90 ; Plutarch, Isid. et Osir. p. 38a 

Hasselquist identified all the birds carved on the Obelisk near mtarea- 
(Heliopolis) (Travels in Egypt, p. 99). 

^ Herodot. ii. Ss, 83 ; iii. I, 129. It is one of the points of distinction 
between Egyptians and Babylonians that tbe latter had no surgeons or tarpot t 
they brought out the sick into the market-place to profit by the apathy 
and advice of the passers-by (Herodot. L 197). 

* Herodot, ii. '141. 
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punish with death those who did not furnish evidence of some 
recognised occupation.^ It does not seem that the institution 
of Caste in Egypt — though ensuring unapproachable ascend- 
ency to the Priests and much consideration to the Soldiers — 
was attended with any such profound debasement to the rest 
as that which falls upon the lowest caste or Sudras in India. 
No such gulf existed between them as that between the Twice- 
born and the Once-born in the religion of Brahma. Yet those 
stupendous works, which form the permanent memorials of the 
country, remain at the same time as proofs of the oppressive 
exactions of the kings, and of the reckless caprice with which the 
lives as well as the contributions of the people were lavished. One 
hundred and twenty thousand Egyptians were said to liave 
perished in the digging of the canal, which king Nekos began 
but did not finish, between the Pelusian arm of the Nile and 
the Red Sea;* while the construction of the two great 
pyramids, attributed to the kings Cheops and Chephrfin, was 
described to Herodotus by the priests as a period of exhausting 
labour and extreme suffering to the whole Egyptian people. 
And yet the great Labyrinth ® (said to have been built by the 
Dodekarchs) appeared to him a more stupendous work than 
the Pyramids, so that the toil employed upon it cannot have 
been less destructive. The moving of such vast masses of stone 
as were seen in the ancient edifices both of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, with the imperfect mechanical resources then existing, 

* Ileradot. iii. 177. 

* Herndot. ii. 158. Read the accnnnt of the foundation of Petersburg 
by Peter the Great : — “ Au milieu de ces rdformes, grandes et petites, qui 
faisaient les amusemens dii czar, et de la guerre terrible qui I’occupoit centre 
Charles XII., il jeta les fondemens de l‘iinporiaiilc ville et du port de 
Petershourg, en 1714, dans un inarais oh il n’y avait pas une calianei 
Pierre travailla de ses mains k la premiere niaison ; ricn ne le rebuta : des 
ouvriers furent foreds de veiiir sur ce bord de la mcr Haltique, des frontiercs 
d’Astiuchan, des bords de la Mer Noire et de la Mer Caspienne. Il perit 
plus de cent mille honimes dans les travaux qu’il fallut faire, et dans les 
fatigues et la disette qu’on essuya : mais cniin la rille existe.” (Voltaire, 
Anecdotes sur Pierre le Grand, in bis CEuvres Completes, ed. Paris, 1S25, 
t x.xxi. p. 491.) 

* Plerodot. ii. 134-129. rkv rerpvnivw h rh Hax'^'rov kokov. 
(Diodor. i. 63, 64.) 

Ilepi rwt> TlupaulSun (Diodorus observes) odSlv SAutv oiiSi mpk rots 
oifie irapk rots iruyTpeufitSirn', eru/upaniTcu- He tbCii' alludes to 
some of the discrepant stories about the date of the Pyramids, and the 
names of' their construct, .rs. This confession, of the complete want of 
trustworthy information respecting the most remarkable edifices of Lower 
^ypt, forms a striking contrast with the statement which Diodorus had 
mven (c. 44), that the priests possessed records, “ continually handed down 
liom lewTt to rewn, respecting 470 Eiryptien kfaps.” 
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must have tasked the efforts of the people yet more severely 
than the excavation of the half-finished canal of Nek6s. Indeed 
the associations with which the Pyramids were connected, in the 
minds of those with whom Herodotus conversed, were of the 
most odious character. Such vast works, Aristotle ob.serves, are 
suitable to princes who desire to consume the strength and 
break the spirit of their people. With Greek despots, perhaps 
such an intention may have been sometimes deliberately 
conceived. But the Egyptian kings may be presumed to 
have followed chiefly caprice or love of pomp — sometimes 
views of a permanent benefit to be achieved — as in the canal 
of Nekfis and the vast reservoir of Moeris,’ with its channel 
joining the river — when they thus expended the physical 
strength and even the lives of their subjects. 

Sanctity of animal life generally, veneration for particular 
animals in particular Nomes, and abstinence on religious 
grounds from certain vegetables, were among the marked 
features of Egyptian life, and served pre-eminently to impress 
upon the country that air of singularity which foreigners like 
Herodotus remarked in it The two specially marked bulls, 
called Apis at Memphis and Mnevis at Heliopolis, seemed to 
have enjoyed a sort of national worship.^ The ibis, the cat, and 
the dog, were throughout most of the Nomes venerated during 
life, embalmed like men after death, and if killed, avenged by 
the severest punishment of the offending party *. but the veneration 
of the crocodile was confined to the neighbourhood of Thebes 
and the lake of Moeris. Such veins of religious sentiment^ 
which distinguished Egypt from Fhenicia and Assyria not less 
than from Greece, were explained by the native priests after 


^ It appears that the lake of Mosris is, at least in great p.Trt, a natural 
reservoir, though improved by art for the purposes wanted, and connected 
with the river by an attidclal canal, sluices, &c. (Kenrick ad Herodot. iL 
I49-) 

‘ ‘ The lake still exists, of diminished magnitude, being about 6o miles m 
circumference, but the communication with the Nile Im ceased.” Hero- 
dotus gives the circumference as 3600 stadia, ^between 400 and 450 miles. 

I Incline to believe that there was more of the band of man in it tban 


Mr. Kenrick supposes, though doubtless the receptacle was natural. 

* Herodot. ii. 38-46, 65-72 ; ilL 27-30 ; Diodor. i. 83-w. 

It is surprising to find Pindar introducing into one of his odes a plain 
mention of the monstrous drcumstances connected with the worship of the 
goat in the Mendesian Nome (Pindar, Fragm. Inc. 179, ed. Bergk). Pin- 
dar had also dwelt, in one of his Prosodia, upon the mythe of the gods 
having disguised themselves as auimals, when seekiiw to escape Typbqn t , 
which was one of the tales told as an explanation of the consecration pf 
animals in %ypt : see Pindar, Fragm. Inc. p. 61, ed. Bergk ; Forphyi. de 
Abstinent, ill. p. 2>;i, ed. Rhoer. 
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their manner to Herodotus; tliough he declines from pious 
scruples to communicate what was told to him.^ They seem 
remnants continued from a very early stage of Fetichism — and 
the attempts of different persons, noticed in Diodorus and 
Plutarch, to account for their origin, partly by legends, partly 
by theory, will give little satisfaction to any one.® 

Though Thebes first, and Memphis afterwards, were un- 
doubtedly the principal cities of Egypt, yet if the dynasties of 
Manetho are at all trustworthy even in their general outline, 
the Egyptian kings were not taken uniformly either from one 
or the other, Manetho enumerates on the whole twenty-six 
different dynasties or families of kings, anterior to the conquest 
of the country by KambysSs — the Persian kings between 
Kambysgs and Darius Nothus, down to the death of the latter 
in 405 B.c. constituting his twenty-seventh dynasty. Of these 
twenty-six dynasties, beginning with the year 5702 b.c., the 
first two are Thinites — the third and fourth, Memphites — the 
fifth, from the island of Elephantine — the sixth, seventh and 
eighth, again Memphites — the ninth and tenth, Herakleopolites 
—the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth, Diospolites or Thebans 
— the fourteenth, Choites— the fifteenth and sixteenth, Hyksos 
or Shepherd Kings — the seventeenth, Shepherd Kings, over- 
thrown and succeeded by Diospolites — the eighteenth (b.c. 
1655-1327, in which is included Rameses the great Egyptian 
conqueror, identified by many authors with Sesostris, 1411 
B.C,), nineteenth and twentieth, Diospolites — the twenty-first, 
Tanites — ^the twenty-second, Bubastites — the twenty-third, 
again Tanites — the twenty-fourth, Saites — the twenty-fifth, 
Ethiopians, beginning with Sabakbn, whom Herodotus also 
mentions— the twenty-sixth, Saites, including Psammetichus, 
Nek6s, Aprifis or Uaphrts, and Amasis or Amosis. We see by 
these lists, that according to the manner in which Manetho 
construed the antiquities of his country, several other cities of 
Egypt, besides Thebes and Memphis, furnished kings to the 
whole territory. But we cannot trace any correspondence 
between the Nomes which furnished kings, and those which 
Herodotus mentions to have been exclusively occupied by the 
military caste. Many of the separate Nomes were of consider- 
able substantive importance, and had a marked local character 
each to itself, religious as well as political ; though the whole 
of Egypt, from Elephantinfi to Pelusium and Kanfiphs, is said 

^ Herodot. ii. 65. Diodorus does not feel the same reluctance to mention 
.these (i. 86). 

* Dlodor. 1 . 86, 87 ; Plutarch, De lad. et Osirid. p, 377 stq. 
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to have always constituted one kingdom, from the earliest 
times which the native priests could conceive. 

We are to consider this kingdom as engaged, long before 
the time when Greeks were admitted into it,^ in a stand- 
ing caravan commerce with Phenicia, Palestine, Arabia, and 
Assyria. Ancient Egypt having neither vines nor olives, im- 
ported both wine and oil ; ^ while it also needed especially the 
frankincense and aromatic products peculiar to Arabia, for its 
elaborate religious ceremonies. Towards the last quarter of the 
eighth century b.c. (a little before the time when the dynasty 
of the Mermnadx in Lydia was commencing in the person of 
Gyges), we trace events tending to alter the relation which 
previously subsisted between these countries, by continued 
aggressions on the part of the Assyrian monarchs of Nineveh 
— Salmaneser and Sennacherib. The former having conquered 
and led into captivity the ten tribes of Israel, also attacked the 
Phenician towns on the adjoining coast ; Sidon, Palee-Tyrus, and 
AkS yielded to him, but Tyre itself resisted, and having endured 
for five years the hardships of a blockade rvith partial obstruc- 
tion of its continental aqueducts, was enabled by means of its 
insular position to maintain independence. It was just at this 
period that the Grecian establishments in Sicily were forming, and 
I have already remarked that the pressure of the Assyrians upon 
Phenicia probably had some efl'ect in determining that con- 
traction of the Phenician occupations in Sicily which really 
took place (b.c. 730-720). Respecting Sennacherib, we are 
informed by the Old Testament that he invaded Judsea — and 
by Herodotus (who calls him king of the Assyrians and 
Arabians) that he assailed the pious king Sethos in Egypt: 
in both cases his army experienced a miraculous repulse and 
destruction- After this the Assyrians of Nineveh, either tom 
by intestine dissension, or shaken by the attacks of the Medes, 
appear no longer active; but about the year 630 B.C., the 
Assyrians or Chaldaeans of Babylon manifest a formidable and 
increasing power. It is moreover during this century that the 
old routine of the Egyptian kings was broken through, and a 
new policy displayed towards foreigners by Psammetichus— 

* On this early trade between Egypt, Phenicia, and Palestine, anterior to 
any acquaintance with the Greeks, see Josephus cont. Apion. i. 12. 

^ Herodotus notices the large importation of wine into E^t in bis day, 
from all Greece as well as from Phenicia, as well as the employment of the 
earthen vessels in which it had been brought foe the transport of water, in 
the return journeys across the Desert (in. o). 

In later times, Alexandria was supplied with wine dbiefiy from. Laodikda 
in Svrla near the month of the Orontes (Strabo, xvi. p. 751)., , , ■ 
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whicli, while it rendered Egypt more formidable to Judaea and 
Fhenicia, opened to Grecian !>hips and settlers the hitherto 
inaccessible Nile. 

Herodotus draws a marked distinction between the history 
of Egypt before Psammetichus and the following period. The 
former he gives as the narration of the priests, without profess- 
ing to guarantee it — the latter he evidently believes to be well 
ascertained.* And we find that from Psammetichus downward, 
Herodotus and Manetho are in tolerable harmony, whereas 
even for the sovereigns occupying the last fifty years before 
Psammetichus, there are many and irreconcileable discrepancies 
between them ; ® but they both agree in stating that Psamme- 
tichus reigned fifty-four years. 

So important an event, as the first admission of the Greeks 
into Egypt, was made, by the informants of Herodotus, to turn 
upon two prophecies. After the death of Sethos (priest of 
Hephsestos as well as king), who left no son. Egypt became 
divided among twelve kings, of whom Psammetichus was one. 
It was under this dodekarchy, according to Herodotus, that 
the marvellous labyrinth near the Lake of Moeris was con- 
structed. The twelve lived and reigned for some time in 
perfect harmony. But a prophecy had been made known to 
them, that the one who should make libations in the temple of 
Hephaestos out of a brazen goblet, would reign over all Egypt. 
Now it happened that one day when they all appeared armed 
in that temple to offer sacrifice, the high priest brought out by 
mistake only eleven golden goblets instead of twelve; and 
Psammetichus, left without a goblet, made use of his brazen 
helmet as a substitute. Being thus considered, though un- 
intentionally, to have fulfilled the condition of the prophecy, 
by making libations in a brazen goblet, he became an object 
of terror to his eleven colleagues, who united to despoil him of 
his dignity and drove him into the inaccessible marshes. In 
this extremity he sent to seek counsel from the oracle of L6t6 
at But6, and received for answer an assurance that “ vengeance 
would come to him by the hands of brazen men showing them- 
selves from the seaward.’’ His faith was for the moment 
shaken by so startling a conception as that of brazen men for 
bis allies. But the prophetic veracity of the priest at But6 
was speedily shown, when an astonished attendant came to 

* Herodot. ii. 147-154. 4 ir> 'tania]Tlxov~~irii>ra xa) <rk 'Sarepaf 

irptniut, 

* See these difl'erences stated and considered in Boeckh, Manetho und die 
Hnndstem Feiiode, p. 326-'^s6, 
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acquaint him in his lurking-place, that brazen men were 
ravaging the sea-coast of the Delta. It was a body of Ionian 
and Karian soldiers, who had landed for pillage; and the 
messenger who came to inform Tsammetichus had never 
before seen men in an entire suit of brazen armour. That 
prince, satisfied that these were the allies whom the oracle had 
marked out for him, immediately entered into negotiation with 
the lonians and Karians, enlisted them in his service, and by 
their aid in conjunction with his other partisans overpowered 
the other eleven kings — thus making himself the one ruler of 
Egypt.^ 

Such was the tale by which the original alliance of an Egyptian 
king with Grecian mercenaries, and the first introduction of 
Greeks into Egypt, was accounted for and dignified. What 
followed is more authentic and more important. Fsammetiebus 
provided a settlement and lands for his new allies, on the 
Pelusiac or eastern branch of the Nile, a little below Bubastis. 
The lonians were planted on one side of the river, the Karians 
on the other ; and the place was made to serve as a military 
position, not only for the defence of the eastern border, but 
also for the support of the king himself against malcontents at 
home i it was called the Stratopeda, or the Camps.* ** He took 
pains moreover to facilitate the intercourse between them and 
the neighbouring inhabitants by causing a number of Egyptian 
children to be domiciled with them, in order to learn the 
Greek language. Hence sprung the Interpreters, who in the 
time of Herodotus constituted a permanent hereditary caste or 
breed. 

Though the chief purpose of this first foreign settlement in 
Egypt, between Pelusium and Bubastis, was to create an inde- 
pendent military force, and with it a fleet, for the king, — ^yet it 
was of course an opening both for communication and traffic, 

* Herodot. ii. 149-152. This narrative of Herodotus, however iiltle 
satisfactory in an historical point of view, bears evident marks of being the 
genuine tale which he heard from the priests of Hepheestos. Diodorus 
gives an account more historically plausllde, but he could not weli have 
had any podtive authorities for that period, and be gives ns seemingly the 
ideas of Greek authors of the days of the Ptolemies. Psammetichns {he 
tells us), as one of the twelve kings, ruled at SaTs and In the neighbonnug 
rart of the Delta : he opened a trade, previously unknown in Egypt, with 
Greeks and Phenieiatis, so profitable tliat his eleven colleagues became 
jealous of his riches and combined to attack him, Ile raised an army of 
foreign mercenaries and defeated his coUeagues fDiodor. i. 66, hy), 
Folysenns gives a difierent stoiy about Fsammeticiius and the Karian 
mercenaries (vit. 3). 

® Herodot. ii. 1S4. 
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to all Greelts and to all Phenicians, such as had never before 
been available. And it was speedily followed by the throwing 
open of the Kan6pic or westernmost branch of the river for the 
purposes of trade specially. According to a statement of Strabo, 
it was in the reign of Psammetichus that the Milesians with a 
fleet of thirty ships made a descent on that poi't of the coast, first 
built a fort in the immediate neighbourhood, and then presently 
founded the town of Naukratis on the right bank of the Kanfipic 
Nile. There is much that is perplexing in this affirmation of 
Strabo ; but on the whole I am inclined to think that the es- 
tablishment of the Greek factories and merchants at Naukratis 
may be considered as dating in the reign of Psammetichus ^ — 
Naukratis however must have been a city of Egyptian origin in 
which these foreigners were permitted to take up their abode — 
not a Greek colony, as Strabo would have us believe. The 
language of Herodotus seems rather to imply that it was king 
Amasis (between whom and the death of Psammetichus there 
intervened nearly half a century) who first allowed Greeks to 
settle at Naukratis. Yet on comparing what the historian tells 

* Sttabo, xvii. p. 8oi. *ol t!i UiKv(r(av reixos' irA.eiJ<ro>>T*s y&i) Va/i- 
/oit(xov rpidKOUra veaxrlvMiXdinal Karit Kva(iipi) (oiras Si rSy M^Sou') 
xirwxoy tls rh (Trd/ia rh Ba\fflTiyoy tir’ iK0iyrfS lTilX‘<'tty 
lertapa' dvaitXfiirayrts eh rSy SairiKSy vopiy, KarayavitaxA- 

ffavres'lyapav, iriMv turtirav ifaiitpaTty ob tnhb rris SxeSlas Cwepiey. 

yVhat is meant by the allusion to KyazaTSs, or to Inarus, in inis passage, 
I do not understand. We know nothing of any relations either between 
KyaxarSs and Psammetichus, or between Kynxards and the Milesians: 
moreover, if by xarii Kvoldpt) be meant in the time of Kyaxarts, as the 
translators render it, we have in immediate succession ’Vanfufrlxov — 

nark Kvcijdpu, with the same meaning, which is (to say the least of it) a 
very awkward sentence. The words oStoj Si r&y MiiSuy look not un- 
like a comment added by some early reader of Strabo, who could not 
understand why KyaxarSs should be here mentioned, and who noted his 
ditficulty in words which have subsequently found their way into the text 
Then again Inartis belongs to the period between the Persian and Pelo- 
ponne.cian wars ; at least we know no other person of that name than the 
chief of the Egyptian revolt against Persia (IniiCTd. i. 114), who is spoken 
of as a “ labyan, the son of Psammetichus.” The mention of KyaxarSs 
therefore here appears unmeaning, while that of Inaras is an anachronism : 
posdbly the story that the Milesians founded Naukratis "after having 
worsted Inarus in a sea-fight,” may have grown out of the etymoloCT of the 
name Naukratis, in the mind of one who found Inarus the son of Psam- 
medchus mentioned two centuries afterwards, and identified the two 
Psammetichuses with each other. 

The statement of Strabo has been copied by Steph. Byz. v. NaiKpairu, 
Eusebius also announces (Chron. i p. 168) the Milesians as the founders of 
Naukratis, hut puts the event at 753 B.C., during ubat he calls the Milesian 
thalassokfaty ; see Mr. Fynea Clinton ad ann. 73a B.C. in the Fasti 
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us respecting the courtezan Rhod6pis and the brother of Sapphd 
the poetess, it is evident that there must have been both 
Greek trade and Greek establishments in that town long before 
Amasis came to the throne. We may consider then, that both 
the eastern and western mouths of the Nile became open to 
the Greeks in the days of Psammetichus ; the former as leading 
to the head-quarters of the mercenary Greek troops in Egyptian 
pay — the latter for purposes of trade. 

While this event afforded to the Greeks a valuable enlarge- 
ment both of their traffic and of their field of observation, it 
seems to have occasioned an internal revolution in Egypt. 
The Nome of Bubastis, in which the new military settlement 
of foreigners was planted, is numbered among those occupied 
by the Egyptian military caste.^ Whether their lands were in 
part taken away from them we do not know; but the mere 
introduction of such foreigners roust have appeared an 
abomination, to the strong conser\’ative feeling of ancient 
Egypt. And Psammetichus treated the native soldiers in a 
manner which showed of how much less account Egyptian 
soldiers had become, since the “brazen helmets” had got 
footing in the land. It had hitherto been the practice to 
distribute such portions of the military, as were on actual 
service, in three different posts : at DaphnS near Pelusium, on 
the north-eastern frontier — at Marea on the north-western 
frontier, near the spot where Alexandria was afterwards built — 
and at Elephantine, on the southern or Ethiopian boundary. 
Psammetichus, having no longer occasion for their services on 
the eastern frontier, since the formation of the mercenary 
camp, accumulated them in greater number and detained them 
for an unusual time at the two other stations, especially at 
ElephantinA Here, as Herodotus tells us, they remained for 
three years unrelieved. Diodorus adds that Psammetichus 
assigned to those native troops who fought conjointly with 
the mercenaries, the least honourable post in the line. Dis- 
content at length impelled them to emigrate in a body of 
240,000 men into Ethiopia, leaving their wives and children 
behind in Egypt. No instances on the part of Psammetichus 
could induce them to return. This memorable incident,® which 
is said to have given rise to a settlement in the southernmost 
re^ons of Ethiopia, called by the Greeks the AutomoU 
(though the emigrant soldiers still call themselves by their 
old Egyptian name), attests the effect produced by the intro- 
duction of the foreign mercenaries in lowering the position of 
1 Horodot. > 1 - 166. * Herodot. ii, 10} Diodor, i 6y. 
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the native military. The number of the emigrants however is 
a point noway to be relied upon. We shall presently see that 
there were enough of them left behind to renew effectively 
the struggle for their lost dignity. 

It was probably with his Ionian and Karian troops that 
Psammetichus carried on those warlike operations in Syria 
which filled so large a proportion of his long and prosperous 
reign of fifty-four years.^ He besieged the city of Azfitus in 
Syria for twenty-nine years, until he took it — the longest 
blockade which Herodotus bad ever heard of. Moreover he 
was in that country when the destroying Scythian Nomads 
(who had defeated the Median king Kyaxarcs and possessed 
themselves of Upper Asia) advanced to invade Egypt ; a project 
which Psammetichus, by large presents, induced them to 
abandon.^ 

There were, however, yet more powerful enemies, against 
whom he and his son Nek6s (who succeeded him seemingly 
about 604 B.C.®) had to contend in Syria and the lands adjoin* 

* *Air/i(i)S — ts nfrk rkv iaiTtv irptmiTopa 4y{iiiTo eiSaiiumt- 

(rraroi ruv irphtpov fiaaikiiuv (Heiodot. ii. 161.) 

* Heradot. i. 103 ; ii. 137. 

* The chronology of the Egyptian kings from Psammetichus to Amosis is 
given in some points differently by Herodotus and by Manetbo — 

According to Herodotus, According to Manetho ap. African.> 

Psammetichus reigned 54 years. Pbammetichus reigned 54 years. 

NekCs ... „ to II Nechaa It . „ 6 „ 

Fsammis . . „ 6 ,, Ps-ammathis . „ 6 „ 

ApriSs . . , „ as 11 Uaphris . . „ 19 „ 

Amasis. , , „ 44 » Amous. . • „ 44 » 

Diodorus gives 22 ycara for AprMs and 55 years for Amasis (i. 68), 

Now the end of the reign of Aimosis stands fixed for 526 B.C., and there* 
fore the beginning of bis reign (according to both Herodotus and Manetho) 
to 570 B.c. or 569 B.c. According to the chronology of the Old Testament, 
the battles of Megiddo and Carchemish, fought by Nek6s, fall about 609.- 
603 B.C., and this coincides with the reign of Nekds as dated by Herodotus, 
but not as dated by Manetho. On the other hand, it appears from the 
evidence of certain Egyptian inscriptions recently discovered, that the real 
interval from the beginning of Nechao to the end of Uaphris is only forty 
years, and not forty-seven years, as the dates of Herodotus would make it 
(Boeckh, Manetho und die Ilui^tem Periode, p. 341-348), which 
would place the accession of Nekds in 610 or 609 B.c. Bocckh discusses at 
some length this discrepancy of dates, and inclines to the supposition that 
Nekds reigned nine or ten years jointly with bis father, and that Herodotus 
has counted ihese nine or ten years twice, once in the reign of Psamme* 
tichus, once in that of Nekds, Ceit^ly Psammetichus can hardly have 
been very young when his reign be^n, and if he reigned fifty-four years, 
be must have reached an extreme old age, and may have been prominently 
aided Twhis son. Adopting the suppositions therefore that the last ten 
years of the reign of Psammetichus may be reckoned both for him and for 
Nekds— that for Nekds separately only six years are to be reckoned— and 
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ing. It is just at this period, during the reigns of Nabopolassat 
and his son Nebuchadnezzar (b.c. 625-561) that the Chaldaans 
or Assyrians of Babylon appear at the maximum of their power 
and aggressive disjjosition ; while the Assyrians of Ninus or 
Nineveh lose their substantive position through the taking of 
that town by Kyaxarfes (about b.c. 600) — the greatest height 
which the Median power ever reached. Between the Egyptian 
Nek6s and his grandson Apries (Pharaoh Necho and Pharaoh 
Hojthra of the Old Testament) on the one side, and the 
Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar on the other, Juda» and Phenicia 
form the intermediate subject of quarrel. The political 
independence of the Phenician towns is extinguished never 
again to be recovered. At the commencement of his reign, it 
appears, Nek6s was chiefly anxious to extend the Egyptian 
commerce, for which purpose he undertook two measures, both 
of astonishing boldness for that age — a canal between the lower 
part of the eastern or Pelusiac Nile and the inmost comer of 
the Red Sea — and the circumnavigation of Africa; his great 
object being to procure a water-communication between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. He began the canal (much 
about the same time as Nebuchadnezzar executed his canal 
from Babylon to Teredon) with such reckless determination, 
that 120,000 Egyptians are said to have perished in the work. 
But either from such disastrous proof of the difficulty, or (as 
Herodotus represents) from the terrors of a menacing prophecy 
which reached him, he was compelled to desist. Next he 
accomplished the circumnavigation of Africa, already above 
alluded to ; but in this way too he found it impracticable to 
procure any available communication such as be wished.^ It 
is plain that in both these enterprises be was acting under 
Phenician and Greek instigation ; and we may remark that the 
point of the Nile, from whence the canal took its departure, 
was dose upon the mercenary camps or Stratopeda. Being 
unable to connect the two seas together, he built and equipped 
an armed naval force both upon the one and the other, and 
entered upon aggressive enterprises, naval as well as military. 
His army, on marching into Syria, was met at Megiddo 

that the number of years from the beginning of Nekds’s separate reign 
to the end of Uaphris is forty — Boeckb places the beginning of Psam* 
metidius in 654. B.C., and not in 670 B.C., as tbe data of Herodotus would 
make it (ib. p. 34a-3S0}- 

Mr. Clinton, Kast. Hellen. b.c. 616, follows Herodotus. 

^ HerudoL 11 . 158. Respecting tbe canal of Nekds, see the explanation 
of Mr. Keniick on this chapter of Herodotus, From Bubastis to Sues the 
lenrrth would be about ninety miles. 
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(Herodotus says Magdolum) by Josiah king of Judah, who was 
himself slain and so completely worsted, that Jerusalem fell 
into the power of the conqueror, and became tributary to 
Egypt. It deserves to be noted that Nekos sent the raiment 
which he had worn on the day of this victory as an offering to 
the holy temple of Apollo at Branchidae near Miletus^ — the 
first recorded instance of a donation from an Egyptian king to 
a Grecian temple, and a proof that Hellenic affinities were 
beginning to take effect upon him. Probably we may conclude 
that a large proportion of his troops were Milesians, 

But the victorious career of Nekos was completely checked 
by the defeat which he experienced at Carchemisch (or 
Circesium) on the Euphrates, from Nebuchadnezzar and the 
Babylonians, who not only drove him out of Judaea and Syria 
but also took Jerusalem, and carried away the king and the 
principal Jews into captivity.® Nebuchadnezzar further attacked 
the Phenician cities, and the siege of Tyre alone cost him 
severe toil for thirteen years. After this long and gallant 
resistance, the Tyrians were forced to submit, and underwent 
the same fate as the Jews. Their princes and chiefs were 
dragged captive into the Babylonian territory, and the 
Phenician cities became numbered among the tributaries of 
Nebuchadnezzar. So they seem to have remained, until the 
overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus: for we find among those 
extracts (unhappily very brief) which Josephus has preserved 
out of the Tyrian annals, that during this interval there were 
disputes and irregularities in the government of Tyre® — ^judges 

r Herodot. U. t59. Diodorus makes no mention of Nekds. 

The account of Herodotus coindd® in the main with the history of the 
Old Testament about Pharaoh Necho and Josiah. The great city of Syiia 
which he calls KdSuris seems to be Jerusalem, though Wesseling (ad Hero- 
dot. hi. 5) and other able critics dispute the identity. See Volney, Re- 
cherches snrl'Hist. Anc. vol. iL eh. 13, p. 239: “LesArabesont conserve 
Pbabitude d’appeler Jerusalem la Sainte par excellence, el Qeds. Sans 
donte les Chaldfens et les Syrians lui donnhrent le mdme nom, qui dans 
leur dialecte est Qadouia, dont H^rodote rend bien I'orthographie quand 
il ferit KdSurir.” 

® Jeremiah, xlvi. z; 2nd book of Kings, xxiil. and xxiv. ; Josephus, 
Ant. J. X. S, I j X. 6, r. 

Abont Nebuchadnezzar, see the Fragment of Berosns ap. Joseph, cont, 
Apion. i. r9, 20, and Antiqu. J. x. xi, t, and Berosi Fragment, ed. 
Richter, p, 65-67. 

* Menander ap, Joseph. Antiq. J. ix. 2, 'Exl Zi€afiii\ov reO 0 cun- 
\lett ijroKtipiai(re flc^ovxoSoyltropos ri/y Tvpoy lar’ f-m Seicdrpia. That this 
siege of thirteen years ended in the storming, capitulation, or sahmismon 
(we know not which, and VoIuct goes beyond the evidence when, he says, 
“ Les Tyriens furent emport& ^assaut par le roi de Babylone," Recberches 
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being fora time substituted in the place of kings ; while Merbal 
and Hirom, two princes of the regal Tyrian line, detained 
captive in Babylonia, were successively sent down on the special 
petition of the Tyrians, and reigned at Tyre ; the former four 
years, the latter twenty years, until the conquest of Babylon by 
Cyrus. The Egyptian king Aprics, indeed, son of Psammis 
and grandson of Nekds, attacked Sidon and Tyre both by land 
and sea, but seemingly without any result.* To the Persian 
empire, as soon as Cyrus had conquered Babylon, they cheer- 
fully and spontaneously submitted,^ whereby the restoration of 
the captive Tyrians to their home was probably conceded to 
them, like that of the captive Jews. 

Nek6s in Egypt was succeeded by his son Psammis, and he 
again, after a reign of six years, by his son Apries ; of whose 
power and prosperity Herodotus speaks in very high general 
terms, though the few particulars which he recounts are of a 
contrary tenor. It was not till after a reign of twenty-five 
years that Apries undertook that expedition against the Greek 
colonies in Libya — KyrfenS and Barka — which proved his ruin. 
The native Libyan tnbes near those cities having sent to sur- 
render themselves to him and entreat his aid against the Greek 
settlers, Aprils despatched to them a large force composed of 
native Egyptians j who (as has been before mentioned) were 
stationed on the north-western frontier of Egypt, and were 
therefore most available for the march against KyrenA The 
Kyrenean citizens advanced to oppose them, and a battle 
ensued in which the Egyptians were completely routed with 

sur I’Histoire Ancienne, vol. ii. ch. 14, p. 250) of Tyre to the Cbalilccan 
king, is quite certain from the mention which afterwards follows of the 
Tynan princes being detained captive in Babylonia. Hengstenberg (De 
Hebus Tyrioinm, p. 34-77) heaps np a mass of arguments, most of them 
very inconclusive, to prove this point, about which the piss^e cited by 
Josepims from Menander leaves no doubt. What is ml true, is, that Tyre 
was destroyed and laid desolate by Nebuchadnezzar ; still less can it Iw 
believed that that king conquered Egypt and Libya, as Megasthenes, and 
even Beiotus so iei as Egypt is concenied, would have us believe— ’the 
argument of Laichei ad Heiodol. fi. 168 is anything but salisfectoiy. The 
defeat of the Egyptian king at Corcbemlsch, and the stripping him of bis 
foreign possessions in Judsea and Syria, have been exaggerated into a 
conquest of Egypt itself 

* Herodot li. 161. He simply mentions what 1 have stated in the text ; 
while Diodorus tells us (i. 68) that the Egyptian king took Sidon by assault, 
teirided the other Phenioian towns into submission, and defeated the 
Phenicians and Cyprians in a great naval battle, acquiring a vast spoil. 

What authority Diodorus nete followed, I do not know ; to the 
measured statement of Herodotus is far the most worthy of credit 

* Ilerodot. iii. ro. 
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severe loss. It is affirmed that they were thrown into disorder 
from want of practical knowledge of Grecian warfare ^ — a re- 
markable proof of the entire isolation of the Grecian mer- 
cenaries (who had now been long in the service of Psamme- 
tichus and his successors) from the native Egyptians. 

This disastrous reverse provoked a mutiny in Egypt against 
Aprils, the soldiers contending that he had despatched them 
on the enterprise with a deliberate view to their destruction, in 
order to assure his rule over the remaining Egyptians. The 
malcontents found so much sympathy among the general 
population, that Amasis, a Saitic Egyptian of low birth but of 
considerable intelligence, whom Apries had sent to conciliate 
them, was either persuaded or constrained to become their 
leader, and prepared to march immediately against the king at 
Sal's. Unbounded and reverential submission to the royal 
authority was a habit so deeply rooted in the Egyptian mind, 
that Aprils could not believe the resistance to be serious. He 
sent an officer of consideration named PatarbSmis to bring 
Amasis before him. When Patarbfemis returned, bringing 
back from the rebel nothing better than a contemptuous refusal 
to appear except at the head of an army, the exasperated king 
ordered his nose and ears to be cut off. This act of atrocity 
caused such indignation among the Egyptians round him, that 
most of them deserted and joined the revolters, who thus 
became irresistibly formidable in point of numbers. There yet 
remained to Aprifis the foreign mercenaries — thirty thousand 
lonians and Karians — ^whom he summoned from their Strato- 
peda on the Pelusiac Nile to his residence at Sa'is. This force, 
the creation of his ancestor Psammetichus and the main reliance 
of his family, still inspired him with such unabated confidence, 
that he marched to attack the far superior numbers under 
Amasis at Momemphis. Though his troops behaved with 
bravery, the disparity of numbers, combined with the excited 
feeling of the insurgents, overpowered him : he was defeated and 
tarried prisoner to Sais, where at first Amasis not only spared his 
life, but treated him with generosity.* Such however was the 
antipathy of the Egyptians, that they forced Amasis to surrender 
his prisoner into their hands, and immediately strangled him , 

It is not difficult to trace in these proceedings the outbreak 
of a long-suppressed hatred on the part of the Egyptian soldier- 
caste towards the dynasty of Psammetichus, to whom they owed 
their , comparative degradation, and by whom that stream of 
Hellenism had been let in upon Egypt which doubtless was not 
1 Herodot. u. i6i j jy. 139, * Herodot. ii, 162-169 ; :pitjdor. i. 68. 
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witnessed without great repugnance. It might seem also that 
this dynasty had too little of pure Egyptianism in them to find 
favour with the priests. At least Herodotus does not mention 
any religious edifices erected either by Nek6s or Psanimis or 
Aprils, though he describes much of such outlay on the part 
of Psammetichus — w'ho built magnificent Propykra to the 
temple of Hephxstos at Memphis,^ and a splendid new 
chamber or stable for the sacred hull Apis — and more still on 
the part of Amasis. 

Nevertheless Amasis, though he had acquired the crown by 
this explosion of native antipathy, found the foreign adjuncts 
so eminently advantageous, that he not only countenanced, 
but multiplied them. Egypt enjoyed under him a degree of 
power and consideration such as it neither before possessed, 
nor afterwards retained — for his long reign of forty-four years 
(570-526 B.C.) closed just six months before the Persian 
conquest of the country. As he was eminently phil-Hellenic, 
the Greek merchants at Naukratis — the permanent settlers as 
well as the occasional visitors — obtained from him valuable 
enlargement of their privileges. Besides granting permission 
to various Grecian towns to erect religious establishments for 
such of their citizens as visited the place, he also sanctioned 
the constitution of a formal and organised emporium or factory, 
invested with commercial privileges, and armed with authority 
exercised by presiding officers regularly chosen. This factory 
was connected with, and probably grew out of, a large religious 
edifice and precinct, built at the joint cost of nine Grecian 
cities : four of them Ionic, — Chios, Te6s, Phfiksca, and KLlazo- 
menae; four Doric, — Rhodes, Knidus, Halikarnassus. and 
Phasfilis; and one .iEolic, — Mitylfinfi. By these nine cities the 
joint temple and factory was kept up and its presiding magi- 
strates chosen. But its destination, for the convenience of 
Grecian commerce generally, seems revealed by the imposing 
title of Tlte IlellSnion. Samos, Miletus, and .^gina had each 
founded a separate temple at Naukratis for the worship of such 
of their citizens as went there ; probably connected (as the 
Hellenion w&s) with protection and faeffitdes for commercial 
purposes. While these three powerful cities had thus consti- 
tuted each a factory for itself, as guarantee to the merchandise, 
and as responsible for the conduct of its own citizens 
separately — the corporation of the Hellfinion served both as 
protection and control to all other Greek merchants. And such 
was the. usefulness, the celebrity, and probably the pecuniary 
* Herodot. il 
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profit of the corporation, that other Grecian cities set up claims 
to a share in it, falsely pretending to have contributed to the 
original foundation.^ 

Naukratis was for a long time the privileged port for Grecian 
commerce with Egypt. No Greek merchant was permitted to 
deliver goods in any other part, or to enter any other of the 
mouths of the Nile except the Kan6pic. If forced into any of 
them by stress of weather, he was compelled to make oath that 
his arrival was a matter of necessity, and to convey his goods 
round by sea into the Kandpic branch to Naukratis. If the 
weather still forbade such a proceeding, the merchmidise was 
put into barges and conveyed round to Naukratis by the 
internal canals of the Della. Such a monopoly, which made 
Naukratis in Egypt something like Canton in China or 
Nangasaki in Japan, no longer subsisted in the time of 
Herodotus.2 But the factory of the Hellenion was in full 
operation and dignity, and very probably he himself, as a 
native of one of the contributing cities, Halikarnassus, may 
have profited by its advantages. At what precise time 
Naukratis first became licensed for Grecian trade, we cannot 
directly make out. But there seems reason to believe that it 
was the port to which the Greek merchants first went, so soon 
as the general liberty of trading with the country was conceded 
to them ; and this would put the date of such grant at least as 
far back as the foundation of Kyr6n6 and the voyage of the 
fortunate K61eus, who was on his way with a cargo to Egypt 
when the storms overtook him — about 630 B.C., during the 
reign of Psammetichus. And in the time of the poetess 
Sapphd and her brother Charaxus, it seems evident that 
Greeks had been some time established at Naukratis.^ But 

^ Herodot. iL 178. The few words of the historian about these Greek 
establishments at Naukratis are highly valuable, and we can only wish that 
he had told us more : he speaks of them in the present tense, from personal 
knowledge — rb nip pSp niyiVTOP airiap r^/tevoi nal oiPB/tmrT^TaTOP ehp koL 
^pifO’ipcfTarai', Koheifupop Si "EW'liPtoP, aiSe (icrlv al irapixi>P'^<*^~ 

Tonriav pip iffri rovro rb rt/upos, xal irporTiras toS ifaroploa aSrat of 
wdAJS sMp at itap4xoa<rat. ''Oo’ai Si irdXis ftfravoitSprai, obSip 
er^l lUTebp ptTairottvPTat. 

We are here let into a vein of commercial jealousy between the Greek 
cities about which we should have been glad to be farther informed. 

* Heredot. ii.. 179. ''Hv Se rbira\aibp iioipri Ji Nadiepans i/nripiop, aol 
liaXo oiSrv Aty^wrov .... OSra Sij NaiKpaTU irprl/t-Jiro, 

* The beautiful Thracian courtezan, Rhoddpts, was purchased by a 
Samian merchant named XanthSs, and conveyed to Naukratis, in order 
that he might make mon^ by her (aor’ ipycurhip). The speculation 
proved a successful one, for Charaxus, brother of Sappho, I'oina' to Naa> 
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Amasis, though his predecessors had permitted such eslablish- 
inent, may doubtless be regarded as having given organisation 
to the factories, and as having placed the Greeks on a more 
comfortable footing of security than they had ever enjoyed 
before. 

This Egyptian king manifested several other evidences of his 
phil-Hellenic disposition by donations to Delphi and other 
Grecian temples. He even married a Grecian wife from the 
city of KyrSnS.i Moreover he was in intimate alliance and 
relations of hospitality both with Polykratcs despot of Samos 
and with Croesus king of Lydia.* He conquered the island of 
Cyprus, and rendered it tributary to the Egyptian throne. His 
fleet and army were maintained in good condition, and the 
foreign mercenaries, the great strength of the dymasty whom he 
had supplanted, were not only preserved, but even removed 
from their camp near Pelusium to the chief town Memphis, 
where they served as the special guards of Amasis.® Egypt 
enjoyed under him a degree of power abroad and prosperity at 
home (the river having been abundant in its overflowing), which 
was the more tenaciously remembered on account of the period 
of disaster and subjugation immediately following his death. 

knitis with a cargo of wine, became so captivated with Rhoddpis, that be 

f urchased her for a very large aum of money, and gave her her freedom. 

he then carried on her profession at Naukratis on her own account, and 
realised a handsome fortune, the tithe of which she employed in a votive 
offering at Delphi. She acquired so much renown, that the Egyptian 
Greeks ascribed to her the building of one of tbe pyramids, — a supposition 
on tbe absurdity of which Herodotus makes proper comments, but which 
proves the great celebrity of the name of Khod&pis (llerodot, ii. 134). 
Atheneens cUls her DdricnS, and distinguishes her from Rboddpb (siii. p. 
596, compare Snidas, v. 'FaSuirfSas iyiSn/ut). When Chaiaxns returned to 
Mi^l£n$, his sister ^ppho composed a song, in which she greatly derided 
him for this proceeding — a song which doubtless Herodotus knew, and 
which gives to the whole anecdote a complete authenticity. 

Now we can hardly put the age of Sappho lower than 600-580 B.C. (see 
Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellen. ad ann. 595 B.C., and Ulrlci, Geschichte der 
Griech. Lyrik, ch. xsiii. p. 360) : Alktsus, too, her conteni]x>rary, had 
himself visited Egypt (Alcaei Fiagm. 103, ed. Bergk ; Strabo, i. p. 63). 
The Greek settlement at Naukratis therefore must be decidedly older than 
Amasis, who began to reign in 570 B.C., and the residence of Rhoddpis in 
that town must have begun earlier than Amasis, though Herodotus calls 
her iKpetfowro (ii, 134). We cannot construe the language of 

Herodotus strictly, when he says that it was Amasis who perfitUteS the 
residence of Greeks at Naukratis (ii. 17S). 

* Herodot. ii. 181. 

• Herodot. i, 77 } iii. 39. 

• Herodot ii, ija, 154. KvrolkuM h ’Xiffpiv, pu^uxiir imhta vMifieyof 
irphs Aiyinrrfol', 
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And his contributions, in architecture and sculpture, to the 
temples of Sais^ and Memphis were on a scale of vastness 
surpassing everytliing before known in Lower Egypt. 


CHAPTER XXI 

DECLINE OF THE PHENICIANS — GROWTH OF CARTHAGE 

The preceding sketch of that important system of foreign 
nations — Phenicians, Assyrians, and Egyptians — who occupied 
the south-eastern portion of the (otVou/ieny) inhabited world of 
an early Greek, brings them down nearly to the time at which 
they were all absorbed into the mighty Persian empire. In 
tracing the series of events which intervened between 700 b.c. 
and 530 B.C., we observe a material increase of power both in 
the Chaldaans and Egyptians, and an immense extension of 
Grecian maritime activity and commerce — but we at the same 
time notice the decline of Tyre and Sidon, both in power and 
traffic. The arms of Nebuchadnezzar reduced the Phenician 
cities to the same state of dependence as that which the Ionian 
cities underwent half a century later from Croesus and Cyrus ; 
while the ships of Miletus, Phbksea and Samos gradually spread 
over all those waters of the Levant which had once been ex- 
clusively Phenician. In the year 704 b.c., the Samians did 
not yet possess a single trireme : " dorvn to the year 630 b.c., 
not a single Greek vessel had yet visited Libya. But when we 
reach 550 b.c., we find the Ionic ships predominant in the 
.zEgean, and those of Corinth and Korkyra in force to the west 
of Peloponnesus — we see the flourishing cities of Kyrfene and 
Barka already rooted in Libya, and the port of Naukratis a 
busy emporium of Grecian commerce with Egypt. The trade 
by land — which is all that Egypt had enjoyed prior to 
Psammetichus, and which was exclusively conducted by 
Phenicians— is exchanged for a’ trade by sea, of whidi the 
Phenicians have only a share, and seemingly a smaller share 
than the Greeks. Moreover the conquest by Amasis of the 
island of Cyprus, half-filled with Phenician settlements and 
once the tributary dependency of Tyre— affords an additional 
mark of the comparative decline of that great city. In her 
commerce with the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf she still 
remained without a competitor, the schemes of tlie Egyptian 
king Nekbs having proved abortive. Even in the time of 
^ HereJot. ii. I7S-I77- ® Thucyd. 1. 13. 
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Herodotus, the spices and frankincense of Arabia were still 
brought and distributed only by the Phenician merchant^ 
But on the whole, both political and industrial development of 
Tyre are now cramped by impediments, and kept down by 
rivals, not before in operation ; so that the part which she will be 
found to play in the Mediterranean, throughout the whole course 
of this history, is one subordinate and of reduced importance. 

The course of Grecian history is not directly affected by these 
countries. Yet their effect upon the Greek mind was very 
considerable, and the opening of the Nile by Psammetichus 
constitutes an epoch in Hellenic thought. It supplied to their 
observation a large and diversified field of present reality, while 
it was at the same time one great source of those mysticising 
tendencies which corrupted so many of their speculative minds. 
But to Phenicia and Assyria, the Greeks owe two acquisitions 
well deserving special mention — the alphabet, and the first 
standard and scale of weight as well as coined money. Of 
neither of these acquisitions can we trace the precise date. 
That the Greek alphabet is derived from the Phenician, the 
analogy of the two proves beyond dispute, though we know 
not how or where the inestimable present was handed over, of 
which no traces are to be found in the Homeric poems.® The 

t Herodot. iii. 107. 

® The varifius statements or conjectures to he found in Greek authors 
(all comparatively recent) respecting the origin of the Greek alphabet, are 
collecteo by Franz, Epigraphies Graicn, s. iii. p. ra-ao i " Omnino 
Gneci alphaheii ut certa primordia sant in origine FhoeniciS, ita certus 
terminus in litteraturi lonicd sru Simonidea. Quae inter ntrumque a 
veteribns ponuntur, incerta omnia et fabulosa .... Non commotamur 
in iis quae de liuetarum origine et propogatione ex fakulusl I^elasgurum 
historic (cf. Knight, p. 119-133 ; Raoul Itochette, p. 67-S7) nrque in iis 
quae de Cadmo narrantur, juem unquam fuisse hodie jam nemo crediderit 
.... Alphabeti Fhoenicii omnes aa literas cum antiquis Grtecis con- 
giuere, hodie nemo est qui ignoret” (pp. 14, 15.) Franz gives valuable 
information respecting the changes gradually introduced mto the Greek 
alphabet, and the erroneous statements of the Gianimatici as to what 
letters were original, and what were subsequently added, 

Kruse also in his ‘Hellas’ (vol. i p. t$, and in the first Ullage, 
annexed to that volume) presents an instractiye comparison of the Greek, 
Latin, and Phenician alplmbets. 

The Greek am hors, as might be expected, were generally much more 
fond of refening the origin of letters to native heroes or gods, such as 
FalamfiiiSs, PromStheus, Musteus, Orpheus, Linus, Sic., than to the 
Phenicians. The oldest known statement (that of SUsicborns, Scfaol. ap. 
Bekker, Anecdot, ii. p. jSS) ascribes them to Pslamldfo. 

Both Franz and Kruse contend strenuously for the existence and habit 
of writing among the Greeks in tima long anterior to Homer; in which J 

d* -“nt fifom i 
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Latin alphabet, which is nearly identical with the most ancient 
Doric variety of the Greek, was derived from the same source — 
also the Etruscan alphabet, though (if 0. Muller is correct in 
his conjecture) only at second-hand through the intervention 
of the Greek.^ If we cannot make out at what time the 
Phenicians made this valuable communication to the Greeks, 
much less can we determine when or how they acquired it 
themselves — ^whether it be of Semitic invention, or derived 
from improvement upon the phonetic hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptians.® 

Besides the letters of the alphabet, the scale of weight and 
that of coined money passed from Phenicia and Assyria into 
Greece. It has been shown by Boeckh in his ‘ Metrologie ’ 
that the AJginsean scale ® — with its divisions, talent, mna, and 
obolus — is identical with the Babylonian and Phenician j and 
that the word Mna, which forms the central point of the scale, 
is of Chaldsean origin. On this I have already touched in a 
former chapter, while relatii^ the history of Pheiddn of 
Argos, hy whom what is called the yEginsean scale was first 
promulgated. 

In tracing therefore the effect upon the Greek mind, of early 
intercourse with the various Asiatic nations, we find that as the 
Greeks made up their musical scale (so important an element 
of their early mental culture) in part by borrowing from Lydians 
and Phrygians — so also their monetary and statical system, 
their alphabetical writing, and their duodecimal division of the 
day measured by the gnomon and the shadow, were all derived 
from Assyrians and Phenicians. The early industry and 
commerce of these countries were thus in many ways available 
to Grecian advance, and would probably have become more 
so if the great and rapid rise of the more barbarous Persians 
had not reduced them all to servitude. The Phenicians, though 
unkind rivals, were at the same time examples and stimulants to 
Greek maritime aspiration ; and the Phenician worship of that 
goddess whom the Greeks knew under the name of Aphrodite, 
became communicated to the latter in Cyprus, in Kythfira, in 
Sicily— perhaps also in Corinth. 

The sixth century B.c., though a period of decline for Tyre 

r See O. Muller, Die Etnuker (iv. 6 ), where there is much instiucHon 
on the Tuscan alphabet. 

® This question is raised and discussed by Justus Olshauseu, Ueber den 
Ursptung' des Alphabeles (p. l-io), in the Kieler Fhilologische Studien, 
iSar. 

® See Boeckh, Metrologie, di. hr. v. vi, ; also the preceding volume 
of this History. 
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and Sidon, was a period of growth for their African colony 
Carthage, which appears during this century in considerable 
traffic with the Tyrrhenian towns on the southern coast of Italy, 
and as thrusting out the Phdktean settlers from Alalia in Corsica. 
The wars of the Carthaginians with the Grecian colonies in 
Sicily, so far as they are known to us, commence shortly after 
500 B.C., and continue at intervals, with fluctuating success, for 
two centuries and a half. 

The foundation of Carthage by the Tyrians is placed at 
diiferent dates, the lowest of which however is 819 b.c. t other 
authorities place it in 878 B.&, and we have no means of 
deciding between them. I have already remarked that it is by 
no means the oldest of the Tyrian colonies. But though Utica 
and Gadfis were more ancient than Carthage,^ the latter so 
greatly outstripped them in wealth and power, as to acquire a 
sort of federal pre-eminence over all the Phenician colonies on 
the coast of Africa. In those later times when the dominion 
of the Carthaginians had reached its maximum, it comprised 
the towns of Utica, Hippo, Adrumetum, and Leptis, — all 
original Phenician foundations, and enjoying probably even as 
dependents of Carthage, a certain qualified autonomy — ^besides 
a great number of smaller towns planted by themselves, and 
inhabited by a mixed population called Liby-Phenicians. 
Three hundred such towns — a dependent territory covering 
half the space between the Lesser and the Greater Syrtis, and 
in many parts remarkably fertile — ^a city said to contain 700,000 
inhabitants, active, wealthy, and seemingly homogeneous — and 
foreign dependencies in Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic isles, 
and Spain, — all this aggregate of power, under one political 

^ Utica is said to have been founded 287 years earlier than Carthage ; 
the author, who states this, professing to draw his information from 
Phenician histories (Aristot. Mirab. Auscnlt. c. 134). Velleins Paterculus 
states Gad^s to be older than Utica, and places the foundation of Carthage 
B.C. 819 (i. 2, 6). He seems to follow in the main the s.'tme authority as 
the composer of the Aiistotelic compilation above cited. Other statements 
place the foundation of Carthage in S78 b.c. (Heeren, Ideen liber den 
Verhebr, &c., part ii. h. i. p. 29). Appian states the date of the founda- 
tion as fifty years before the Trojan war (De Reh. Punic, c. i) ; Philistus 
ns twenty-one years before the same event (Philist. Fragm. 50, ed, Gdller) j 
Timseus, as tliirty-eight years earlier than the first Olympiad Climtei Fragm. 
21, ed. Uidot) ; Justin, seventy-two years earlier than the foundation of 
Rome (xviii. 6 ). 

The citation which Josephus gives from Menander’s work, extracted 
from Tyrian Avaypa^ai, placed the foundation of Carthage 14^ years after 
the building of the tem{fie of Jerusalem (Jo^ph. cont. Apion. l 'c. 17, 18). 
Apion said that Carthage was founded in the first year of Olympiad 7 
(8.C, 748) (Toseph. c. A}»od. ii. 3). ' 
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management, was sufficient to render the contest of Carthage 
even with Rome for some time doubtful. 

But by what steps the Carthaginians raised themselves to such 
a pitch of greatness we have no information. We are even left 
to guess how much of it had already been acquired in the sixth 
century b.c. As in the case of so many other cities, we have a 
foundation legend decorating the moment of birth, and then 
nothing further. The Tyrian princess Dido or Elisa, daughter 
of Belus, sister of Pygmalion king of Tyre, and wife of the 
wealthy Sichasus priest of HSrakles in that city — is said to have 
been left a widow in consequence of the murder of Sichseus by 
Pygmalion, who seized the treasures belonging to his victim. 
But Dido found means to disappoint him of his booty, possessed 
herself of the gold which had tempted Pygmalion, and secretly 
emigrated, carrying with her the sacred insignia of H6raklSs. A 
considerable body of Tyrians followed her. She settled at 
Carthage on a small hilly peninsula joined by a narrow tongue of 
land to the continent, purchasing from the natives as murffi land 
as could be surrounded by an ox’s hide, which she caused to 
be cut into the thinnest strip, and thus made it sufficient for 
the site of her first citadel, Byrsa, which afterwards grew up 
into the great city of Carthage. As soon as her new settlement 
had acquired footing, she was solicited in marriage by several 
princes of the native tribes, especially by the Gsetulian Jarbas, 
who threatened war if he were refused. Thus pressed by the 
clamours of her own people, who desired to come into alliance 
with the natives, yet irrevocably determined to maintain exclusive 
fidelity to her first husband, she escaped the conflict by putting 
an end to her life. She pretended to acquiesce in the pro- 
position of a second marriage, requiring only delay sufficient to 
ofler an expiatory sacrifice to the manes of Sichseus. A vast 
funeral pile was erected, and many victims slain upon it, in 
the midst of which Dido pierced her own bosom with a sword 
and perished in the flames. Such is the legend to which Virgil 
has given a new colour by interweaving the adventures of 
.dSneas, and thus connecting the foundation legends of Carthage 
and Rome, careless of his deviation from the received mythical 
chronology. Dido was worshipped as a goddess at Carthage 
until the destruction of the city : ^ and it has been imagined 

r "Qaamdiu Carthago invicta foit, pro Ded culta est.” (Justin, xriu, 
6 1 Virgil, iGneid, i. 340-370.) We trace this legend ahout Dido up to 
Tiwieus (Timssi Frag. 23, ed. Didot) : Fhilistus seems to have followed a 
different ato^— he said that Carthage had been founded by Azor and 
Karchiddn (f hilist. Fr. 50). Appian notices both stories (De Reb. Pun. x} t 
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•with some probability that she is identical with Astarte, the 
divine patroness under whose auspices the colony was originally 
established, as Gades and Tarsus were founded under those of 
Herakles — the tale of the funeral pile and self-burning appear- 
ing in the religious ceremonies of other Cilician and Syrian 
towns.i Phenician religion and worship was difilused along 
with the Phenician colonies throughout the larger portion of 
the Mediterranean. 

The Pholtosans of Ionia, who amidst their adventurous 
voyages westward established the colony of Massalia (as early 
as 600 B.C.), were only enabled to accomplish this by a naval 
victory over the Carthaginians — the earliest example of Greek 
and Carthaginian collision which has been preserved to us. 
The Carthaginians were jealous of commercial rivalry, and their 
traffic with the Tuscans and Latms in Italy, as well as their 
lucrative mine-working in Spain, dates from a period when 
Greek commerce in those regions was hardly known. In Greek 
authors the denomination Phenicians is often used to designate 
the Carthaginians as well as the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, 
so that we cannot always distingmsh which of the two is meant. 
But it is remarlmble that the distant establishment of Gad&s, 
and the numerous settlements planted for commercial purposes 
along the western coast of Africa and without the Strait of 
Gibraltar, are expressly ascribed to the Tyrians.* Many of the 
other Phenician establishments on the southern coast of Spain 
seem to have owed their origin to Carthage rather than to 
Tyre. But the relations between the two, so far as we know 
them, were constantly amicable, and Carthage even at the 
period of her highest glory sent TbeSri with a tribute of religious 
recognition to the Tyrian Herakles : the visit of these envoys 
coincided with the siege of tire town by Alexander the Great. 
On that critical occasion, the wives and children of the Tyrians 
were sent to find shelter at Carthage. Two centuries before, 
when the Persian empire was in its age of growth and expansion, 
the Tyrians had refused to aid Kambysfis with their fleet in its 
plans for conquering Carthage, and thus probably preserved 
their colony from subjugation.® 

that of Dido was enrrent both among the Romans and Carthaginians : 
of Zdrus (or Ez6rus) and Karcheddn, the second is evidently of Greek 
coinage, the first seems genuine Phenician i see Josephus cont. Apion.'!. 
c. lS~2I. 

® See Mfivers, Die Phonizier, p. 609-616, 

* Strabo, xvii. p. 826. * Herodot. iil 19. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

WESTERN COLONIES OF GREECE — IN EPIRUS, ITALY, SICILY, 
AND GAUL 

The stream of Grecian colonisation to the westward, as far 
as we can be said to know it authentically, with names and 
dates, begins from the nth Olympiad. But it is reasonable to 
believe that there were other attempts earlier than this, though 
we must content ourselves with recognising them as generally 
probable. There were doubtless detached bands of volunteer 
emigrants or marauders, who, fixing themselves in some situation 
favourable to commerce or piracy, either became mingled with 
the native tribes, or grew up by successive reinforcements 
into an acknowledged town. Not being able to boast of any 
filiation from the Prytaneium of a known Grecian city, these 
adventurers were often disposed to fasten upon the inexhaustible 
legend of the Trojan war, and ascribe their origin to one of the 
victorious heroes in the host of Agamemnon, alike distinguished 
for their valour and for their ubiquitous dispersion after the 
siege. Of such alleged settlements by fugitive Grecian or 
Trojan heroes, there were a great number, on various points 
throughout the shores of the Mediterranean j and the same 
honourable origin was claimed even by many non-Hellenic 
towns. 

In the eighth century B.C., when this westerly stream of 
Grecian colonisation begins to assume an authentic shape 
(735 population of Sicily (as far as our scanty in- 

formation permits us to determine it) consisted of two races 
completely distinct from each other— Sikels and Sikans — 
besides the Elymi (a mixed race apparently distinct from both, 
occupying Eryx and Egesta near the westernmost corner of the 
island) and the Fhenician colonies and coast establishments 
formed for purposes of trade. According to the belief both of 
Thucydides and Philistus, these Sikans, though they gave 
themselves out as indigenous, were yet of Iberian origin^ and 

^ Thucyd. vi. a; Philistus, Fragm. 3, ed. Gollei, ap. Diudor. v. 6. 
Tiroseus ^opted the opposite opinion (Diodor. /. e.), also Ephoros, if we 
may judge by an indistinct passage of Strabo (vi, p. 270). Dionysins of 
Halikarnassus follows TtmcydulSs (A. K. i. 22). 

The opinion of Philistus is of much value on this point, since he was, 
or might have been, peisonally cognisant of Iberian mercenaries in the 
service of the elder Dionysius. 
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immigrants of earlier date than the Sikels — by whom they 
had been invaded and restricted to the smaller western half of 
the island. The Sikels were said to have crossed over originally 
from the south-western corner of the Calabrian peninsula, where 
a portion of the nation still dwelt in the time of Thucydides, 
The territory known to Greek writers of the fifth century b.c. 
by the names of CEnotria on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
and Italia on that of the Gulfs of Tarentum and Squillace, 
included all that lies south of a line dratvn across the breadth 
of the country, from the Gulf of Poseidonia (Ptestum) and the 
river Silarus on the Mediterranean Sea, to the north-west comer 
of the Gulf of Tarentum. It was bounded northwards by the 
lapygians and Messapians, who occupied the Salentine peninsula 
and the country Immediately adjoining to Tarentum, and by 
the Peuketians on the Ionic Gulf. According to the logo- 
graphers Pherekydes and Hellanikus.^ CEnotrus and Peuketius 
were sons of Lyka6n, grandsons of Pelasgus, and emigrants in 
very early times from Arcadia to this territory. An important 
statement in Stephanus Byzantinus’’ acquaints us that the serf- 
population, whom the great Hellenic cities in this pordon of 
Italy employed in the cultivation of their lands, were called 
Pelasgi, seemingly even in the historical times. It is upon this 
name probably that the mythical genealogy of Pherekydfis is 
constructed. This CEnotrian or Pelasgian race were the 
population whom the Greek colonists found there on their 
arrival. They were known apparently under other names, such as 
the Sikels (mentioned even in the Odyssey, though their exact 
locality in that poem cannot be ascertained), the Italians or 
Itali, properly so called — the MorgStes — and the Chaones — all 
of them names of tribes either cognate or subdivisional.® The 
Chaones or Chaonians are also found not only in Italy, but in 
Epirus, as one of the most considerable of the Epirotic tribes ; 
while Pandosia, the ancient residence of the CEnotrian kings in 
the southern corner of Italy,* was also the name of a township 
or localify in Epirus, with a neighbouring river Acheron in 

Pherekyd. Fragm. 85, ' ed. Didot ; Hellanik. Fr. 53, ed. Didot j 
Dionys. Ualik. A. R. i, II, 13, 22; Skymnus Chius, v. 362; Pausan. 
viii. 3, 5. 

’ Stephan. v. Xiot. 

* Aristot. Polil. vil. 9, 3. Si tS wpit rV ‘ltamylea> xol tSi' ‘liyiotr 

K&yes (or Xieves) r^y Ka\o»/t 4 yny Sfpty' ^tray Si xai ol X&yes Otynrpyt ri 
yiyus. 

Antiochus Fr. 3, 4, 6, 7, ed. Didot; Strabo, vi. p, 254; Hesych. ,t. 
XAyip) I Dionys. Hal. A. R. i. 12. 

* Livy, viii. 24. 

VOT. IV. r 
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both. From hencu, and I'roni some other similarities of name, 
it has been imagined that Kpirots, CEnutrians, .Sikels, &c. were 
all names of cognate peo[de, and all entitled to be comprehended 
under the generic appellation of Pelasgi. That they belonged 
to the same ethnical kindred, there seems fair reason to 
presume; and also that in point of language, manners, and 
character, they were not very widely separated from the ruder 
branches of the Hellenic race. 

It would appear too (as far as any judgement can be formed 
on a point essentially obscure) that the CEnotrians were ethni- 
cally akin to the primitive population of Rome and Latium on 
one side,^ as they were to the Epirots on the other ; and that 
tribes of this mce, comprising Sikels, and Itali properly so 
called, as sections, had at one time occupied most of the 
territory from the left bank of the river Tiber southward 
between the Apennines and the Mediterranean. Both Hero- 
dotus, and his junior contemporary the Syracusan Antiochus, 
extend CEnotria as far northward as the river Silaru-s,- and 

1 For the early hahUation of Sil.cis or Sicnii in Latium anil Campania, 
see Itionys. Hal. A, R. i. 1-3 ( : it L curious that Siculioiul Sicaiii. whether 
the Same or different, the primitive ante-Hellenic population of Sicily, are 
also numbered as the ante-Koman population of Rome : see Virgil, Atneid, 
viii. 3*8, and Servius ad rEneid. xi. 3x7. 

The alleged ancient emigration of Eviinder fiom Arcadia to Latium forms 
a paialtel to the emigration of CEnotru.s from Arcadia to Southern Italy as 
recounted by Pherekydds : it seems to have been mentioned even as etirly 
as in one of the Hcsiodic poems (Servius ad Virg, jEn. viii. 138) : comp-ire 
Stepb. Byz. v. naXXiivTiai'. The earliest Latin aulhois appear all to nave 
recognised Evander and his Arcadian emigrants: see Dionys. Hal. i. 31, 
32, li. 9, with his references to Fabius Pictor and iElius Tubero, i. 79, 80 ; 
also Cato ap. Solinuiu, c. 2. If the old reading ’ApKiduy, in Thui^d. vi. 
3 (which Bekker has now altered into 3uff\av), be retained, Thuwdid& 
would aho stand as witness for a migration from Arcadia into Italy. A 
third emigration of Pelnsgi, from Peloponnesus to the river Sarnus in 
Southern Italy (near Pompeii), was mentioned by Conon (ap. Servium ap. 
Virg. jEn. vii. 730). 

® Ilerodotu.s (i. 34-167) includes Elea (or Velia) in CEnotria — and 
Tarentum in Italia; while Antiochus considers Tarentum as in lapygia, 
and the southern boundary of the Tarentine territory as the northern 
boundary of Italia : Bionysius of Uatikarnassus (Ai. ii. I) seems to copy 
from Antiochus when be extends the CEnotrians along the whole south- 
western comer of Italy, within the line dravm from Tarentum to Foseidonia 
or Ptestum. Hence the appellation OlyaralSes v^trot to the two islands 
opposite Elea (Strabo, vi. p. 253). Skymnus Chius (v. 347) recognises the 
same boundaries. 

Twelve CEnotrian cities are cited by name (in Stephanns Byzantinus) ftom 
die TEipiimi of Hekamts (Kmgm. 30-39, ed. Didot) : Skylax in his Periplus 
does not name CEnotrians; he enumerates Campanians, Samnites, and 
Lucanians (cap 0-13). The indmate connexion between Mil8tus and 
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Sophokl6s includes the whole coast of the Mediterranean, 
from the Strait of Messina to the Gulf of Genoa, under the 
three successive names of CEnotria, the Tyrrhenian Gulf, and 
Liguria.^ Before or during the fifth century n,c., however, a 
different population, called Opicians, Osc.ms, or Ausonians, 
had descended from their original seats on or north of the 
Apennines," and had conquer^ the territory between T-atiuni 
and the Silarus, expelling or subjugating the Qiiiiotrian in- 
habitants, and planting outlying settlements even down to the 
Strait of Messina and the Liparman isles. Hence the more 
precise 'I’hucydides designates the Campanian territory, in 
which Cumm stood, as the country of the Opici ; a denomi- 
nation which Ari.etotle e.xtends to the river Tiber, so a.s to 
comjjrehend within it Rome and Latium.® Not merely Cam- 
pania, but in earlier times even I-atium, originally occupied 

Sybaris would enable Hekataeus to inforni himself about the interiui 
(Enotrian country. 

CEnotria and Italia together (as conceived by Antiochus and Herodotus', 
comprisi d what was known a century afterwards as Lucniiia and liruttinm : 
seeMannert, Geographic dcrOriech. und Kfimer, part ix. b. p, ch. i. p. 86. 
Liw, speaking with reference to 317 B.C., when the Lucanian nation as 
well as the hiuttians were in full vigour, describes only the sea-coast of the 
lower sea ns Grecian — “cum omnt ori Greecorum inferi maiis a ThuriLs 
Neapolim et Camas” (ix. 19]. Vertim Flaccus considered the Sikcls as 
Grmcl (Festus, v. Major Giatcia, with Muller's note). 

* Soplioklfis, Triptotem. Fr. 527, ed. Dindorf. He places the lake 
Averiius, which was close to the Campanian Cumse, in Tynhenias see 
Lexicon Sophucleum, ad calc. ed. Brunch, v. “Aopros. Euripides (Medea, 
1310-1326) seems to e.stend Tyrrhenia to the Strait of Messina. 

® Aristot. Folit. vii. 9, 3. !« ri fiev npbs rjir Tuffrijrioo' ‘Cbrucol, 

real wp^refiav Kol vuv «a\o£/itroi rV MnAiifiy ASnves, F estus : “ .•liisiuiiem 
apjpellavit Auson, Ulysds ct Calypsds filins, earn primam partem Italim in 
qua sunt urbes Beneventum et Cales : deinde paulatim tota quoque Italia 
quts Apennino finitur, dicta est Ausonia,” &c. The original .^usonia would 
thus coincide nearly with the territory called Samninm, after the Sabine 
emigtants had conquered it : see Livy, viii. 16 ; Strabo, v. jx 250 ; Virg. 

vii, 727, with Servius. Skymnus Chins (v. 227) has copied from the 
same source as Festus. For the extension of .Ausonians along various parts 
of the more southern coast of Italy, even to Rhegium as well as to the 
Liparsean isles, see Dioilor. v. 7, 8 ; Cato, Origg. Fr. lib. iii. ap. Probum 
ad Vitg. Bucol, v. 2. The Pythian priestess, in directing the Chalkidic 
emigrants to Rhegium, says to them— "Eyfia vjAw ofmCt, SiSot 34 irot AStrora 
Xibpar (Diodot. Fragm- xiii. p. it, ap. Scriptt. Vatic, ed. Mail). Temesa 
is Avtsonian in Strabo, vi. p. 255. 

* Thucyd. vi. 3 { Aristot. ap. Dinnys. Hal, A. R. i. 72. ’Axutwv rivat 

rHy irb Tpofijr ltvaKoiuCo(t4ya» — i\0fiy elt rby tItov rayray hr 

KahtlrM Adtirtov. 

Even in the time of Cato the elder, the Greeks eompreheoded the Romans 

Opici (Osto 
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by a Sikel or ^^liiotrian liopulation, appears to have been 
partially overrun and subdued by fiercer tribes from the 
Apennines, and had thus received a certain intermixture of 
Oscan race. But in the regions south of Latium, these Oscan 
conquests were still more overwhelming ; and to this cause (in 
the belief of inquiring Greeks of the fifth century b.c.)^ w'ere 
r»wing the first migrations of the .dLnotrian race out of Southern 
Italy, which wrested the larger portion of Sicily from the 
pre existing Sikanians. 

This imperfect account, representing the ideas of Greeks of 
the fifth century n.c. as to the early population of Southern 
Italy, is Lome out by the fullest comparison which can be 
made between the Greek, Latin, and Oscan language — the 
first two certainly, and the third probably, sisters of the same 
Indo-European family of languages. While the analogy, 
structural and radic.al, between Greek and Latin, establishes 
completely such crmimunity of family — and while comparative 
philologj’ proves that on many points the Ivatin departs less 
from the supposed common type and mother-language than 
the Greek— there exists also in the former a non-Grecian 
element, and non-Grecian classes of words, which appear to 
imply a confluence of two or more different people with distinct 
tongues. The same non-Grecian element, thus traceable in 
the Latin, seems to present itself still more largely developed 
in the scanty remains of the Oscan.^ Moreover the Greek 

* Thucyd. vi. 2. SikcXoI 5 « ’Irahias iptiyovra ‘Oirncotis is 

SunXlov (see a Fragment of the geographer Menippns of Pergamus, in 
Hudson’s Geogr. hfiiiot. i. p. 7C). Antiochus stated that the Sikels were 
driven out of Italy into SieiJy by the Opicians and aSnotrians ; but the 
Sikels themselves, according to him, were also CEnotrians (Dionys. H. i. 
la-28). It is remarkable that Antinciins (who wrote at a time when the 
name of Rome had not tegun to exercise that fascination over men's minds 
which the R'lman power afterwards occasioned), in setting forth the mythical 
antiquity of the Sikels and (Enotrians, represents the eponymous Sikelus as 
an exile from Rome, who came into the south of Italy to the king Hotg^s, 
sneceasor of Italus — 8> ’IroXir xorcy^pa, tiipyiis ipeurlKevass, ’Ewl 
re^ov 84 4 i^p a<f(Kvn 'Pujaijs Sikcx 4 s iya/jia (Antioebus ap. 
Dionys. H, i. 73: compare c is). 

Phiiistns considered SikeUts to be a son of Italus : both he and Hellonikus 
believed in early migratnms from Italy into Sidly, but described the 
emigrants dilferently (Philistus, Fragm. a, ed. Didot). 

See the learned observations upon the early languages of Italy and 
Sicily, which Muller has prefixed to bis work on the Etruscans (Einleitung, 
t. 12). I transcribe the fallowing summary of his views respecting the early 
Italian dialects and races : — " The notions which we thus obtain respecting 
the early langu,ages of Italy are as follows ; the SiHtl, a sister language 
nearly ahied to the Greek or Pelasgic; the /.aiia, compounded from the 
bikel and from the rougher dialect of the men called Aiorv^uti the Osnm, 
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colonies in Italy and Sicily caught several peculiar words 
from their association with the Sikels, which words approach 
in most cases very nearly to the Latin — so that a resemblance 
thus appears between the language of Latium on the one side, 
and that of CEnotrians and Sikels (in Southern Italy and 
Sicily) on the other, prior to the establishments of the Greeks. 
These are the two extremities of the Sikel population ; between 
them appear in the intermediate country the Oscan or Auso- 
nian tribes and language j and these latter seem to have been 
in a great measure conquerors and intruders from the central 
mountains. Such analogies of language countenance the 
supposition of Thucydides and Antiochus, that these Sikels 
had once been spread over a still larger portion of Southern 

akin to the Latin in both its two elements ; the language spoken by the 
Sabine emigiwts in their various conquered territories, Oscan ; the Sabine 
prefer, a distinct and peculiar language, yet nearly connected with the non- 
Grecian element in Latin and Oscan, as well as with the language of the 
oldest Ausonians and Aborigines.” 

[N.B. This last statement respecting the original Sabine language, is 
very imperfectly maile out : it seems equally probable that the S.abeUians 
may have differed from the Oscans no more than the Dorians from the 
lonians: see Niebuhr, Rom. Gesch. t. i. p. 69.] 

“ Such a comparison of languages presents to us a certain view, which I 
shall here briefly unfold, of the earliest history of the Italian races. At a 
period anterior to all records, a single people, atdn to the Greeks, dwelling 
extended from die south of Tuscany down to the Straits of Messina, occupies 
in the upper part of its territory only the vall^ of the Tiber— lower down, 
occupies the mountainous districts also, and in the south, stretches across 
from sea to sea — called Sikels, CEnotrians, or Pence tians. Other mountain 
tribes, powerful though not widely extended, live in the northern Abruzzo 
and its neighbourhood : in the east the Sabines, southward from them the 
cognate Marsi, more to the west die Aborigines, and among them probably 
the old Ausonians or Oscans. About icoo years prior to the Christian sera, 
there arLses among these tribes (from whom almost all the popular migrations 
in ancient Italy have proceeded) a movement whereby the Aborigines more 
northward, the Sikels more southward, are precipitated upon the Sikels of 
the plains beneath. Many tliousands of the great Sikel nation withdraw to 
their brethren the fEnotnans, and by dc^ees still farther across the Strait 
to the island of Sicily. Others of them remain stationary in their residences, 
and form, in conjunction with the Aborigines, the Latin nation — ^in con- 
junction with the Ausonians, the Oscan nation : the latter extends itself 
over what was afterwards called Samnium and Campania. Still the popu- 
lation and power of these mountain tribes, especially that of the Sabines, 
goes on perpetually on the increase | as they pressed onward towards the 
Tiber, at the period when Rome was only a smgle town, so they edso 
advanced southwards, and conquered — ^first, the mountainous Opica j next, 
some centuries later, the Opneian plain, Campania; lastly, the andent 
country of the Qlnotrians, afterwards denominated Lucania,’* 

Compare Niebuhr, RSmisch. Geschicht vd. i. p. Sp, and edit., and the 
first chapter of Mr. Donaldson’s Varronianus. 
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I taly, and had migrated from thence into Sicily in consequence 
of Oscan invasions. The element of affinity existing between 
Latins, (Enoirians a'ld Sikels -to a certain degree also between 
all of them togetlier and the Greeks, but not extending to the 
Opician.s or Ct.-ians, or to the lapygians — may be called 
Pclasgic for want of a better name. But by whatever name 
it be called, tlie recognition of its exi.stence connects and 
explains many isolated circumstances in the early history of 
Rome as well as in that of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks. 

The earliest Grecian colony in It.ily or Sicily, of which we 
know the precise d.tte, is placed about 735 RC., eighteen years 
subsequent to the Varronian sera of Rome ; so that the cau.ses, 
tending to subject and hellenise the Sikel population in the 
southern region, begin their ojieration nearly at the same time 
as those which tended gradually to exalt and aggrandise the 
modified variety of it which existed in Latium. At that time, 
according to the infonnation given to Thucydid&s, the Silcels 
had been esublished for three centuries in Sicily. Hellanikus 
and Philistus — ^who both recognised a similar migration into 
that island nut of Italy, though they give different names both 
to the^ emigi’ants and to those who expelled them — assign to 
the migration a date three generations before the Trojan war.^ 
Earlier than 735 b.c., however, though we do not know the 
precise mra of its commencement, there existed one solitary 
Grecian establishment in the Tyrrhenian Sea — the Campanian 
Curnte nt ar Cape Misenum ; which the more common opinion 
of chronologists sujipo.sed to have been founded in 1050 b.c., 
and which has even been carried back by some authors to 
1139 B.C.® Without rcpositig any faith in this early chron- 
ology, we may ,it least feel certain that it is the most ancient 
Grecian establishment in any part of Italy, and that a con- 
siderable time elap.sed beiore any other Greek colonists were 
bold enough to cut themselves off from the Hellenic world by 
occupying seats on the other side of the Strait of Messina,® 


» pweyd. vi. 2; riiiliitus, Frag. 2, ed. Didot. 

Strabo, v. p. 243 j Velieius FaferenJ. i 5 ; Easebivs, p. 121. M. 
Kflout Kocheite, assuming a different computation of the dale of the Trojan 
war, ]iu,1m.s the date of Cunui still further back to 1139 b.c. (HLstoire des 
Colonies Grccqiies, book iv, c. 12, p. 100). 

The mythw of Cumm extended to a period preceding tJie ChaUddic 
wHlement See the stones of . 4 riitreu.s and Dajilalus ap. Salliist. Fia^nt. 
IlKert. r’^ 4 - cd* Delphin. ; ami Servius ad Virgil. .Eneid. vi. 17. The 
rabdons The-puda:, or primitive Greek .settlers in Sardinia, weie supposed 
lu e»Iy ages to have left that island and retired to Cum* (Diodor, v.^14). 

* tplmrus, Flag. 52, ed, Didot. ^ 
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with all the hazards of Tyrrhenian piracy as well as of Scylla 
and Clnrybdis. The Campanian Cumaj (known almost en- 
tirely by this its Latin designation) received its name and a 
portion of its inhabitants from the -Eolic Kyme in Asia Minor. 
A joint band r li settlers, partly from this latter town, partly from 
Chalkis in Eubce.i — the former under the Kymsean Hippoklfis, 
the latter under the Chalkidian Megasthenes — having combined 
to form the new town, it was settled by agreement that Kymd 
should be.stow the name, and that Chalkis should enjoy the 
title and honours of the raothcr-city.^ 

Cum.'e, situated on the neck of the peninsula, whicli 
terminates in Cape Misenum, occupied a lofty and rocky 
hill overlianging the sea,** and difficult of access on the lan>l 
side. The unexampled fertility of the Phlegrtean plains in the 
immediate vicinity of the city, the copious supply of fish in the 
Lucrine lake,® and the gold-mines in the neighbouring island 
of Pithekusm — both subsisted and enriched the colonists. 
Being joined by fresh settlers from Chalkis, from Eretria, and 
even from Samos, they became numerous enough to form 
distinct towns at Dikmarchia and Neapolls, thus spreading 
over a large portion of the Bay of Naples. In the hollow 
rock under the very walls of the town was situated the cavern 
of the prophetic Sibyl — a parallel and reproduction of the 
Gergithian Sibyl near Kyme in ^Eolis. In the immediate 
neighbourhood, too, stood the wild woods and dark lake of 
Avernus, consecrated to the subterranean gods and offering an 
establishment of priests, with ceremonies evoking the dead for 
purposes of prophecy or for solving doubts and mysteries. It 
was here that Grecian imagination localised the Cimmerians 
and the fable of Odysseus ; and the Cumteans derived gains 
from the numerous visitors to this holy spot,* perhaps hardly 
less than those of the inhabitants of Krissa from the vicinity 
of Delphi. Of the relations of these Cuniteans with the 
Hellenic world generally, we unfortunately know nothing. 

* Strabo, T. p. 343 ; Velleius Paterc. I. 5. 

" See the site of Cams as described by Agathias (on occasion of the 
siege of the place by Narses, in 552 A.D.), Histor. i. 8-10 } also by Strabo, 
V. p. 244. 

* Diodor. iv. 21, v. 71 ; l^qlyb. iii. 91 ; Pliny, H. N. iii. 5 ; livy, viiL 
22. “In Batano sinu Campanile contra Puteelanam dvitatem locus stuit 
duo, Avernus et Lucrinus: qui olim propter insdnm copiam vectigalia 
magna prssstabant ” (Servius ad Viig, Georgic. ii. 161). 

* Strabo, v. p. 243. Ksl «{ircir\E^v yt ot irpv 9 u<rifieroi seal t\tur 6 imiQt 
robs Karax^ovlaus Sttl/iovas, timny ray {^jjyau/ifyav ri ruiSt Itptay, 
1 lpya\a$nK 6 ray riv ritoy. 
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But they seem to have been in intimate connexion with Rome 
during the time of the Kings, and especially during that of the 
last king Tarquin ; ^ forming the intermediate link between the 
Greek and Latin world, whereby the feelings of the Teukrians 
and Gergithiaiis near the j?iolic Kyme, and the legendary 
stories of Trojan as well as Grecian heroes — ^^neas and 
Odysseus — passed into the antiquarian imagination of Rome 
and r.atium.“ The writers of the Augustan age knew Cumsc 
only in its decline, and rvondered at the vast extent of its 
ancient walls, yet remaining in their time. But during the 
two centuries prior to 500 k.c., these walls enclosed a full and 
thriving population, in the plenitude of prosperity, — with a 
surrounding territory extenrive as well as fertile,® resorted to 
by purchasers of corn from Rome in years of scarcity, and 
unassaiied as yet by formidable neighbours — and with a coast 
and harbours well-suited to maritime commerce. At that 
period the town of Capua (if indeed it existed at all) was of 
very inferior importance. The chief part of the rich plain 
around it was included in the possessions of Cumce : * not 
unworthy probably, in the sixth century B.C., to be numbered 
with Sybaris and Kjrotdn. 

The decline of Cumae begins in the first half of the fifth 
century B.C. (500-450 b.c.), first from the growth of hostile 
powers in the interior — the Tuscans and Samnites — next from 
violent intestine dissensions and a destructive despotism. The 
town was assailed by a formidable host of invaders from the 
interior, Tuscans reinforced by Umbrian and Daunian allies ; 
which Dionysius refers to the 6^th Olympiad (524-520 B.c.), 
though upon what chronological authority we do not know, 
and though this same time is marked by Eusebius as the date 

* Dionys. II. iv. 61. 62, vt. 21 ; livy, ii. 34. 

* See, resgectinjj the tran.'-iubsioii of ideas and fables from the ^Eolic 
Kyme to Ciiin* in Campania, the first volume of this History, chap. xv. 

The father of Hesiod was a native of the MoVtc Kyme : we find in 
the llcsiodic Theojony {adjiu.] mention of Latinns as the son of Odysseus 
and Circe : Servius cites the same from the 'Amnioiroita of Hesiod (Servius 
ad Virg. jEn. xii. 162 ; compare Cato, Fragment p. 33, ed. lion). The 
grfsit uunily of the Maroilii at Tcsculom also derive their origin from 
Ody.sseos and Circe (Livy, i. 49). 

The tomb of Klpfinfir, the lost companion of Odysseus, was shown at 
Circeii in the days of Theophrastus (Hist. Plant v. 8, 3) and Slcylax 
(& 10). 

Hesiod notices the promontory of PeWrus, the Strait of Messina, and the 
islet of Ortygia at .Syracuse (Diodor. iv. 85 ; Strabo, i. p. 23). 

» Uvy, ii. 9. 

* Niebuhr, Koinisch. Geschicht vol. t p. 76, 2nd edit. 
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of the foundation of Diktearchia from Ciimce. The invaders, 
in spite of great disparity of number, were bravely repelled by 
the Cunireans, chiefly through the heroic example of a citizen 
then first known and distinguished — Aristodemus Malakus. 
The government of the city was oligarchical, and the oligarchy 
from that day became jealous of Aristodemus; who, on bis 
part, acquired extraordinary popularity and influence among 
the people. Twenty years aftem-ards, the Latin city of Aricia, 
an ancient ally of Cumae, being attacked by a Tuscan host, 
entreated succour from the Cumaeans. The oligarchy of the 
latter thought this a good opportunity to rid themselves of 
Aristodemus, whom they despatched by sea to Aricia, with 
rotten vessels and an insufficient body of troops. But their 
stratagem failed and proved their ruin; for the skill and 
intrepidity of Aristodemus sufficed for the rescue of Aricia. 
lie brought back his troops victorious and devoted to himself 
personally. He then, partly by force, partly by stratagem, 
subverted the oligarchy, put to death the principal rulers, and 
constituted himself despot. By a jealous energy, by disarming 
the people, and by a body of mercenaries, he maintained him- 
self in this authority for twenty year.s, running his career of 
lust and iniquity until old age. At length a conspiracy of the 
oppressed population proved successful against him ; he was 
slain with all his family, and many of his chief partisans, and 
the former government was restored.^ 

The despotism of Aristodemus falls during the exile of the 
expelled 7'arquin ® (to whom he gave shelter) from Rome, and 
during the government of Geion at Syracuse. Such a edam- 
itous period of dissension and misrule was one of the great 
causes of the decline of Cumae. Nearly at the same lime, 
the Tuscan power, both by land and sea, appears at its 
maximum; while the Tuscan establishment at Capua also 
begins, if we adopt the aera of the town as given by Cato.® 
There was thus created at the expense of Cumse a powerful 
city, which was still further aggrandised afterwards when 
conquered and occupied by the Samnites; whose invading 
tribes, under their own name or that of Lucanians, extended 
themselves during the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. even to 
the shores of the Gulf of Tarentum.* Cumse was also exposed 

* The history of Aristodemus Malakus is given at some length by Dionysius 
of Halikamassus (viiL 3-10). 

* Livy, ii. 21. * Velleius Fateicul. i. 5. 

* Compare Strabo, v. p. 250 j vi p. 264. “Cumanos Osca mutavit 
vicinia," says Velleius, /. e. 
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to formidable dan^^efs from the sea-side : a fleet either of 
1 'uscans alone, or of Tuscans and Cartliac;inians united, assailed 
it in 474 B.C., when it was only rescued by the active interposi- 
tion of Hiero despot of Syracuse ; by whose naval force the 
invaders were repelled with slaughter.' These incidents go 
partly to indicate, partly to explain, the decline of the most 
ancient Hellenic settlement in Italy — a decline from which it 
never recovered. 

After briefly sketching the hi-<tory of Cumte, we pass naturally 
to that series of powerful colonies which were established in 
Sicily and Italy beginning with 745 b.c. — enterprises in which 
Chalki.s, Corinth, Megara, .^jKirta. tlie Achceans in Peloponnesus 
and the Lokrians out of Peloponnesus, were all concerned. 
Chalkis, the metropolis of Cunias, became also the metropolis 
of Naxos, the most ancient Grecian colony in Sicily, on the 
eastern coa.st of the island, between the Strait of Messina and 
Mount JEttyn. 

'I'he great number of Grecian settlements, from different 
colonising towns, which appear to have taken effect within a 
few years upon the eastern coast of Italy and Sicily — from the 
lapygian Cape to Cape Pachynus — leads us to suppose that 
the extraordinary capacities of the country for receiving new 
settlers had become known only suddenly. The colonies 
follow so close upon each other, that the e.\amplc of the first 
cannot have been the single determining motive to those which 
followed. I shall have occasion to point out, even a century 
later (on the occasion of the settlement of Kyrene), the narrow 
range of Grecian navigation; so that the previous supposed 
ignorance would not be at all incredible, were it not for the 
fact of the pre-existing colony of Cumm. According to the 
practice universal with Grecian ships — ^which rarely permitted 
themselves to lose sight of the coast except in cases of absolute 
necessity — every man, who navigated from Greece to Italy or 
Sicily, first coasted along the shores of Akatnania and Epirus 
until he reached the latitude of Korkyra ; he then struck across 
first to that island, next to the lapygian promontory, from 
whence he proceeded along the eastern coast of Italy (the 
Gulfs of Tarentum and Squillace) to the southern promontory 
of Calabria and the Sicilian Strait; he would then sail, still 
coast-wise, either to Syracuse or to Cum®, according to his 
destination. So different are nautical habits now, that this 
fact requires special notice. We must recollect moreover, 
that in 735 b.c., there were yet no Grecian settlements either 
' Diodor. zi. <i ; Pindar. Pyth. i. 71, 
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in Ej)iru<5 or in Korkyra : outside of the Gulf of Corinth, the 
world was non-Hellenic, with the single exception of the 
remote Cuintc. A little before the last-mentioned period, 
Theokles (an Athenian or a Chalkidian — probably the latter), 
being cast by storms on the coast of Sicily, became acquainted 
with the tempting character of the soil, as well as with the 
dispersed and half-organised condition of the petty Sikel com- 
munities who occupied The oligarchy of Chalkis, acting 
upon the information which he brought back, sent out under 
his guidance settlers,* Chalkidian and Naxian, who founded 
the Sicilian Naxos. Theokles and his companions on landing 
first occupied the eminence of Taurus, immediately over- 
hanging the sea (whereon was established four centuries after- 
wards the town of Tauromenium, after Naxos had been 
destroyed by the Syracusan despot Dionysius) ; for they had 
to make good their position against the Sikels, who were in 
occupation of the neighbourhood, and whom it was requisite 
either to dispossess, or to subjugate. After they had acquired 
secure possession of the territory, the site of the city was 
transferred to a convenient spot adjoining; but the hill 
first occupied remained ever memorable, both to Greeks and 
to Sikels. On it was erected the altar of Apollo Archegetes, 
the divine patron who (through his oracle at Delphi) had 
sanctioned and determined Hellenic colonisation in the island. 
The altar remained permanently as a sanctuary, common to all 
the Sicilian Greeks, where the Thefirs or sacred envoys from 
their various cities, when they visited the Olympic and other 
festivals of Greece, were always in the habit of offering sacrifice 
immediately before their departure. To the indigenous Sikels 
who maintained their autonomy, on the other hand, the hill 
was an object of lasting but odious recollection, as the spot in 
which Grecian conquest and intrusion had first begun ; so that 
at the distance of three centuries and a half from the event, 
we find them still animated by this sentiment in obstructing 
the foundation of Tauromenium.® 

At the time when Theoklfis landed, the Sikels were in pos- 
session of the larger half of the island, lying chiefly to the 

^ Thutyd. vi. 3 ; Strabo, vi. p. 267. 

^ The admixture of Naxian colonists may be admitted, as well upon the 
presumption arising from the name, as from the statement of Hellanikus, 
ap. Stephan. Byz. v. XaXafi. 

Bpboras put together into one the Chalkidian and the Mt^atian migra- 
tions, which Thut^did^ represents as distinct (Ephoius ap. Strabo, vi. p. 
267). 

• Thucyd. vL 3 ; Diodor. xiv. S9-88. 
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east of the Herseaii mountains’ — a continuous ridge stretch- 
ing from north-west to south-east, distinct from that chain of 
detached mountains, much higher, called the Nebrodes, which 
run nearly parallel with the northern shore. West of the 
Hensan hills were situated the Sikans j and west of these latter, 
Eryx and Egesta, the possessions of the Elymi : along the western 
portion of the northern coast, also, were placed Moty^, Soloeis, 
and Panormiis (now Palermo), the Phenician or Carthaginian 
seaports. The formation (or at least the extension) of these 
three last-mentioned ports, however, was a consequence of the 
multiplied Grecian colonies ; for the Phenicians down to this 
time had not founded any territorial or permanent establish- 
ments, but had contented themselves with occupying in a 
temporary way various capes or circumjacent islets, for the 
purpose of trade with the interior. The arrival of formidable 
Greek settlers, maritime like themselves, induced them to 
abandon these outlying factories, and to concentrate their 
strength in the three considerable towns above named, all near 
to that corner of the island which approached most closely to 
Carthage. The east side of Sicily, and most part of the south, 
were left open to the Greeks, with no other opposition than 
that of the indigenous Sifcels and Sikans, who were gradually 
expelled from all contact with the sea-shore, except on part of the 
north side of the island — and who were indeed so unpractised 
at sea as well as destitute of shipping, that in the tale of their 
old migration out of Italy into Sicily, the Sikels w'ere affirmed 
to have crossed the narrow strait upon rafts at a moment of 
favourable wind.® 

In the very next year ® to the foundation of Naxos, Corinth 
began her part in the colonisation of the island, A body of 
settlers, under the CEkist Archias, landed in the islet Ortygia, 
farther southward on the eastern coast, expelled the Sikel 
occupmits, and laid the first stone of the mighty Syracuse. 
Ortygia, two English miles in circumference, was separated 
from the main island only by a narrow channel, which was 
bridged over when the city was occupied and enlarged by 
GelOn in the 72nd Olympiad, if not earlier. It formed only a 
small part, though the most secure and best-fortified part, of 

’ Mwnert places the boundary of Sikels and Sikans at these mountains : 
Otto Siefert (Akragas ond sein OeLiet, Hamburg, 1845, ?■ 53 ) places it at 
the Gemetli Colies, rather more to the westward — thus contracting the 
domain of the Sikans : compare Oiodor. iv. 82-83. 

* Thucyd. vi. 2. 

’ Mr. fynes Clinton discusses the sera of Syracuse, Fasti Hellenici, ad 
B.C, 734, and the same work vol, a. Appendix xi. p. 264, 
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the vast space which the city afterwards occupied, But it 
sufficed alone for the inhabitants during a considerable time, 
and the present city in its modem decline has again reverted 
to the same modest limits. Moreover Orlygia offered another 
advantage of not less value. It lay across the entrance of a 
spacious harbour, aijpro,ached by a narrow mouth, and its foun- 
tain of Arethusa was memorable in antiquity both for abundance 
and goodness of water. We should have been glad to learn 
something respecting the numbers, character, position, nativity, 
&c. of these primitive emigrants, the founders of a city after- 
wards comiirising a vast walled circuit, rvhich Strabo reckons 
at I So stadia, but which the modern observations of Colonel 
Leake announce as fourteen English miles,* or about 122 
stadia. We arc told only tliat many of them came from the 
Corinthian village of Tenea, and that one of them sold to a 
comrade on the voyage his lot of land in prospective, for the 
price of a honey-cake. The little which we hear about the deter- 
mining motives ® of the colony refers to the personal character 
of the cekist. Archias son of Euagetus, one of the governing 
gens of the Bacchiadte at Corinth, in the violent prosecution of 
unbridled lust, had caused, though unintentionally, the death 
of a free youth named Aktceon ; whose father Melissus, after 
having vainly endeavoured to procure redres.s, slew himself 
at the Isthmian games, invoking the vengeance of Poseiddn 
against the aggressor.® Such were the destructive effects of 
this paternal curse, that Archias was compelled to expatriate. 
The Bacchiadse placed him at the head of the emigrants to 
Ortygia, in 734 B.c. : at that time, probably, this was a sentence 
of banishment to which no man of commanding station would 
submit except under the pressure of necessity. 

There yet remained room for new settlements between 
Naxos and Syracuse] and Theokl6s, the cekist of Naxos, 
found himself in a situation to occupy part of this space only 
five years after the foundation of Syracuse ; perhaps he may 
have been joined by fresh settlers. He attacked and expelled 
the Sikels* firom the fertile spot called Leontini, seemingly 
about half-way down on the eastern coast between Mount 
oEtna and Syracuse; and also from Katana, immediately 
adjoining to Mount ^Etna, which still retains both its name 

* See Colonel Leake, notes on the Topography of Syracuse, p. 41. 

® Atheme. iv. 167 ; Strabo, ix. p. 38a 

® Diodor. Frag. Lit. viii. p. 24; Piatarch, Narrat. Ainator. p. 772; 
Schol. Apollon. Rhod. iv, 1212. 

* Polysenus (v. 5, i) describes the stratagem of Theoklds on this occarion. 
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and its importance. Two new Chalkidic colonies were thus 
founded — Theokles himself becoming cekist of Lcontini, and 
Euarchus, chosen hy the Katanxan settlers themselves, of 
Katana. 

The city of Megara was not behind Corinth and Chalkis 
in furnishing emigrants to Sicily. Lamis the Megarian, having 
now arrived with a body of colonists, took possession first 
of a new spot called Trotilus, but afterwards joined the 
recent Chalkidian settlement at Leontini. l‘he two bodies of 
settlers, however, not living in harmony, Lamis, with his com- 
panion.s, was soon expelled j he then occupied Thapsus,^ at a 
little distance to the northward of Ortygia or Syracuse, and 
.shortly afterwards died. His followers made an alliance with 
Hyblon, king of a neighbouring tribe of Sikels, who invited them 
to settle in his territory. They accepted the proposition, 
relinquished Th.ipsus, and founded, in conjunction with 
Hyblon, the city called the Hyblaean Megara, between 
Leontini and S)Tacuse. This incident is the more worthy of 
notice, because it is one of the instances which we find of a 
Grecian colony beginning by amicable fusion with the pre- 
existing residents : Thucydides seems to conceive the prince 
Hyblon as betraying his people against their wishes to the 
Greeks.® 

It was thus that, during the space of five years, several 
distinct bodies of Greek emigrants had rapidly succeeded each 
other in Sicily. For the next forty years, we do not hear of any 
fresh arrivals, which is the more easy to understand as there 
Were during that interval several considerable foundations on 
the coast of Italj', which probably took off the disposable Greek 
settlers. At length, forty-five years after the foundation of 
Syracuse, a fresh body of selilere arrived ; partly from Rhodes 
under Antiphemus, piirtly from Krete under Entimus. They 
founded the city of Gela on the south-western front of the island, 
between Cape Pachynus and Lilybseum (b.c. 690) — still on the 
territory of the Sikels, though extending ultimately to a portion 
of that of the Sikans.® The name of die city was given from 
that of the neighbouring river Gela. 

One other fresh migration from Greece to Sicily remains to 

^ Polranus details a treacherous stratagem whereby this expulsion is said 
to have been accomplished (v. s, 3). 

aa veS /SoiriA^eir vpoSirros riir eal koSjjti)- 

,, 4 ! Uiodor. Excerpt. Vatican, ed. Maii, Fragm. xiiL p, 13 ! 

Pausanias, viu. 46, 2. > -s r j 1 
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be mentioned, though we cannot assign the exact date of it. 
The town of Zankle (now Messina), on the strait between Italy 
and Sicil)’, was at first occupied hy certain privateers or pirates 
from Cumte — the situation being eminently convenient for their 
operations. But the success of the other Chalkidic settlements 
imparted to this nest of pirates a more enlarged and honourable 
character. A body of new settlers joined them from Chalkis 
and other towns of Euboea, the land was regularly divided, and 
two joint cekists were provided to qualify the town as a member 
of the Hellenic communion — ^Perieres from Chalkis, and 
Kratsemenes from Cum». The name Zankle had been given 
by the primitive Sikel occupants of the place, meaning in their 
languages sickle; but it was afterwards changed to Messene 
by Anaxilas despot of Rhegium, who, when he conquered the 
town, introduced new inhabitants in a manner hereafter to be 
noticed.^ 

Besides these emipations direct from Greece, the Hellenic 
colonies in Sicily became themselves the founders of sub- 
colonies. Thus the Syracusans, seventy years after their own 
settlement (b.c. 664), founded Akrte — Kasmen®, twenty years 
afterwards (b.c. 644), and Kamarina forty-five years after 
Kasmenm (B.C. 599) : Dask6n and Menekdlus wore the cekists 
of the latter, which became in process of time an independent 
and considerable town, while Akr® and Kasmense seem to have 
remained subject to Syracuse. Kamarina was on the south- 
western side of the island, forming the boundary of the Syra- 
cusan territory towards Gela. Kallipolis was established from 
Naxos, and Euboea (a town so called) from Leontiui.^ 

Hitherto the Greeks had colonised altogether on the territoiy 
of the Sikels. But the three towns which remain to be men- 
tioned were all founded in that of the Sikans® — Agrigentum 
or Akragas — Selinfts — and Himera. The two former were both 
on the south-we.stern coast — ^Agrigentum bordering upon Gela 
on the one side and upon Selinfis on the other. Himera was 
situated on the westerly portion of the northern coast — the 
single Hellenic establishment, in the time of Thuc^didfes, which 
that long line of coast presented. The inhabitants of the 
Hyblcean Megara were founders of Selinfis, about 630 B.c, a 

^ Thucyd. vi. 4. * Strabo, vi. p. 372. 

* Stepbanus Byz. Sucario, i/ viplxapos'-AKpuyain-iyay. Herodot. vii. 170; 
Dlodor. jv. 78. _ ^ ■ 

Vessa, the most considerable among the Sikanian ' townships or villages, 
with its prince Teutus, is said to have been conquered t^rPhaJaris despot of 
Aptigentum, through a mixloie of craft and force (Polyaen, y, j, 4). 
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century after their o\in establishment. The rekist Pamillus, 
according to the usual Hellenic practice, i.vas invited from their 
metropolis Megara in Greece Proper, but vve are not told how 
many fresh settlers came with him : the language of Thucydides 
leads us to suppose that the new town was peopled chiefly from 
the Hybljean Megarians themselves. The town of Akragas or 
Agrigentum, called after the neighbouring river of the former 
name, was founded from Gela in e.c. 5S2. Its oekists were 
Aristonous and Pystilus, and it received the statutes and 
religious characteristics of Gela. Himera, on the other hand, 
was founded from Zanklc, under three oekists, Eukleidfes, Simus, 
and Sakon. The chief part of its inhabitants were of Chalkidic 
r.ace, and its legal and religious characteristics were Chalkidic. 
But a portion of the settlers were Syracusan exiles, called 
Mylelidne, who had been expelled from home by a sedition, so 
that the Himercean dialect was a mixture of Doric and Chalkidic. 
Himera was situated not far from the towns of the Elymi — 
Eryx and Egesta. 

Such were the chief establishments founded by the Greeks in 
Sicily during the two centuries after their first settlement in 
735 B.C. The few particulars just stated respecting them are 
worthy of all confidence— for they come to us from Thucydides 
— but they are unfortunately too few to afford the least satisfac- 
tion to our curiosity. It cannot be doubted that these first two 
centuries were periods of steady increase and prosperity among 
the Sicilian Greeks, undisturbed by those distractions and 
calamities which supervened afterwards, and which led indeed to 
the extraordinary aggrandisement of some of their communities, 
but also to the ruin of several others. Moreover it seems that 
the Carthaginians in Sicily gave them no trouble until the time 
of Gelfin. Their position will indeed seem singularly advan- 
tageous, if we consider the extraordinaiy fertility of the soil in 
this fine island, especially near the sea — ^its capacity for corn, 
wine and oil, the species of cultivation to which the Greek 
husbandman had been accustomed under less favourable 
circumstances — ^its abundant fisheries on the coast, so important 
in Grecian diet, and continuing undiminished even at the 
present daj* — together with sheep, cattle, hides, wool, and 
timber from the native population in the interior. These 
natives seem to have been of rude pastoral habits, dispersed 
either among petty hill-villages, or in caverns hewn out of the 
rock, like the primitive inhabitants of the Balearic islands and 
Sardinia j so that Sicily like New Zealand in our century, was 
now for the first time approached by organised industry and 
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tillage.^ Their progress, though very great, during this most 
prosperous interval /between Ae foundation of Naxos in 735 
B.C. to the reign of Gelon at Syracuse in 485 b.c.), is not to be 
compared to that of the English colonies in America ; but it 
was nevertheless verj- great, and appears greater from being 
concentrated as it was in and around a few cities. Individual 
spreading and separation of residence were rare, nor did they 
consist either with the security or the social feelings of a Grecian 
colonist. The city to which he belonged was the central point 
of his existence, where the produce which he raised was brought 
home to be stored or sold, and where alone his active life, 
political, domestic, religious, recreative, &c., was carried on. 
There were dispersed throughout the territory of the city small 
fortified places and garrisons,® serving as temporary protection 
to the cultivators in case of sudden inroad ; but there was no 
permanent residence for the free citizen except the town itself. 
This was, perhaps, even more the case in a colonial settlement, 
where everything began and spread from one central point, than 
in Attica, where the separate villages had once nourished a 
population politically independent. It was in the town, there- 
fore, that the aggregate increase of the colony palpably 
concentrated itself — property as well as population — private 
comfort and luxury not less than public force and grandeur. 
Such gro'vth and improvement was of course sustained by the 
cultivation of the territory, but the evidences of it were most 

Of these Sikel or Sikaa caverns many traces yet remain j see Otto Sie- 
fert, Akiagas and seta Gebiet, pp. 39, 45, 49, 53, and the work of Captain 
W. H. Smyth — Sicily and its Islands, lindon, 1824, p. 190. 

“These cryptae (observes the latter) appear to have been the earliest 
effort of a primitive and pastoral people towards a town, and are generally 
without regularity as to shape and magnitude : in after-ages they perhaps 
served as a retreat in time of danger, and as a place of security, in case of 
extraordinary alarm, for women, oiiidren, and valuables. In this light, I 
was particularly struck with the resemblance these rude habitations bw to 
the caves I had seen in O whyhee, for similar uses. The Troglodyte villages 
of Northern Africa, of which I saw several, are also precisely the same. 

“The rock caves of Sicily are remarkable. The southern walls of Agii- 
gentum are formed of a continued Itae of rocks which supported the tovm. 
In the inside of thb natural wall are excavated the tombs of (probably) the 
ptinciped citizens. The very interesting ruins of little Akrm, high up in the 
Henean range, nestle under a cliff in which numbers of tombs are excavated. 
The Necropolis of Syracuse, tetween Achradina and the Great Harbour, is 
composed of similar rock excavations ; and there are sabteiraneous galtetiea 
or catacombs also high up in Epipolae.” 

About the early cave-residences in Sardinia and the Balearic island^ con- 
sult Diodor. v. IS-I?. 

* Thncydid. vi 45. t 4 repariMa ri/yrf (of Syracuse). 
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manifest in the town. The large population which we shall 
have occasion to notice as belonging to Agrigentum, Sybaris, 
and other cities, will illustrate this position. 

There is another point of some importance to mention in 
regard to the Sicilian and Italian cities. The jjopulation of the 
town itself may have been principally, though not wholl}’, Greek ; 
but the population of the territory belonging to the town, or of 
the dependent villages which covered it, must have been in a 
great measure Sikel or Sikan. The proof of this is found in a 
circumstance common to all the Sicilian and Italian Greeks — 
the peculiarity of their weights, nieasure.s, monetary system, and 
language. The pound and ounce are dmsions and denomina- 
tions belonging altogether to Italy and Sicily, and unknown 
originally to the Greeks, whose scale consisted of the obolus, 
the drachma, the mina, and the talent. Among the Greeks, 
too, the metal first and most commonly employed for money was 
silver, while in Italy and Sicily copper was the primitive metal 
made use of. Now among all the Italian and Sicilian Greeks a 
scale of weight and money arose quite different from that of the 
Greeks at home, formed by a combination and adjustment of 
the one of these systems to the other. It is in many points 
complex and difficult to understand, but in the final result the 
native system seems to be predominant, and the Grecian system 
subordinate.^ Such a consequence as this could not have 
ensued, if the Greek settlers in Italy and Sicily had kept them- 
selves apart as communities, and had merely carried on 
commerce and barter with communities of Sikels. It implies 
a fusion of the two races in the same community, though 
doubtless in the relation of superior and subject, and not in that 
of equals. The Greeks on arriving in the island expelled the 

* Respecting the statical and monetary system, prevalent among the 
Ttatian and Sicilian Greeks, see Aristot. Fra^cnt. vfp\ TtoKmt&v, ed. 
Neumann, p. 102 ; PoHnx, iv. 174, u. 80-S7 ; and above all, Boeckh, 
Metrolr^e, ch. xviii. p. 292, and the abstract and review of that work in 
the Classical Museum, No. i } also O. MiUler, Die Etrusker, vol. i. p, 309. 

The Sicilian Greeks reckoned by talents, each consisting of 120 Utrae or 
librce: the_iE^’naan obolus was the equivalent of the lura, having been 
the value in silver of a pound weight of copper, at the time when the 
valuation was taken. 

The common denominations of money and wekht (with the exception of 
the talent, the meaning of which was altered whue the word was retained) 
seem to have been all borrowed by the Italian and Sicilian Greeks from the 
Sifcel or Italic scale, not from the Grecian — roS/t^uor, \lrpa, SeKi\ivpov, 
wswoiysiov, «(or, nrpor, rpiSs, Q/dra, iiitadrpwr {see 
Frt^ments of Epicharmus and Sophron, ap. Ahrens de DUecto Doticd, 
Appendix, pp. 435, 471, 472, and Athenat. xL p. 479), 
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natives from the town, perhaps also from the lands immediately 
round the town. But when they gradually e.\tended their 
territory, this wa.s probably accompli.shed, not by the e-rpulsion, 
hut by the subjugation, of those Sikel tribes, whose villages, 
much subdivided and each individually petty, their aggressions 
successively touched. 

At the time when Theokles landed on the hill near Naxos, 
and Archias in the islet of Ortygia, and when each of them 
expelled the Sikels from that particular spot, there were Sikel 
villages or little communities spread through all the neighbour- 
ing country. By the gradual encroachments of the colony, 
some of these might be dispossessed and driven out of the 
plains near the coast into the more mountainous regions of the 
interior. But many of them doubtless found it convenient to 
submit, to surrender a portion of their lands, and to hold the 
rest as subordinate villagers of an Hellenic city community.^ 
We find even at the time of the Athenian invasion (414 b.c.) 
villages e.\isting in distinct identity as Sikels, yet subject and 
tributary to Syracuse. 

Moreover the influence which the Greeks exercised, though 
in the first instance essentially compulsory, became also in part 
self-operating — the ascendency of a higher over a lower civilisa- 
tion. It was the working of concentrated townsmen, safe 
among one another by their walls and by mutual confidence, 
and surrounded by more or less of ornament, public as well as 
private — upon dispersed, unprotected, artless villagers, who 
could not be insensible to the charm of that superior intellect, 
imagination, and organisation, which wrought so powerfully 
upon the whole contemporaneous world. To understand the 
action of these superior immigrants upon the native but inferior 
Sikels, during those three earliest centuries (730-430 b.c.) which 
followed the arrival of Archias and Theokles, we have only to 
study the continuance of the same action during the three 
succeeding centuries which preceded the age of Cicero. At the 
period when Athens undertook the siege of Syracuse (b.c. 4r5), 
the interior of the island was occupied by Sikel and Sikan 
communities, autonomous and retaining their native customs 
and language.® But in the time of Verres and Cicero (three 
centuries and a half afterwards) the interior of the island as 
well as the maritime regions had become hellenised : the towns 
in the interior were then hardly less Greek than those on the 
coast. Cicero contrasts favourably the character of the Sidlians 
with that of the Greeks generally (/. e. the Greeks out of Sicily), 
* T]iu<yd. vi. 88. ® Thuiyd. vL 63-S7 } vii. 13, 
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but he nowhere distinguishes Greeks in Sicily from native 
Sikels nor linnaand Centuripi from Katana and Agrigentum. 
The little Sikel villages became gradually semi-helleniseil and 
merged into subjects of a Grecian town : during the first three 
centuries, this change took place in the regions of the coast — 
during the following three centuries, in the regions of the 
interior ; and probably with greater rapidity and effect in the 
earlier period, not only because the action of the Grecian 
communities was then closer, more concentrated, and more 
compulsory, but because also the obstinate tribes could then 
retire into the interior. 

The Greeks in Sicily are thus not to be considered as purely 
Greeks, but as modified by a mixture of Sikel and Sikan 
language, customs, and character. Each town included ip its 
non-privileged population a number of serai-hellenised Sikels 
(or Sikans, as the case might be), who, though in a state of 
dependence, contributed to mix the breed and influence the 
entire mass. We have no reason to suppose th.at the Sikel or 
QJnotrian language ever became written, like Latin, Oscan, or 
Umbrian.® The inscriptions of Segesta and Halesus are all 
in Doric Greek, which supplanted the native tongue for public 
purposes as a separate language, but not without becoming 
Itself modified in the confluence. In following the ever- 
renewed succession of violent political changes, the inferior 
capacity of regulated and pacific popular government, and the 
more unrestrained voluptuous licence — which the Sicilian and 
Italian Greeks® exhibit as compared with Athens and the 
cities of Greece Proper — we must call to mind that we are 

* Qcero in Verrein, Act. ii. lib. iv. c. 26-51 ; Diodor. v. 6. 

Contrast the manner in which Cicero speaks of Agyriiim, Centuripi and 
£^na, with the description of these places as inhobiteil by autonomous 
.Sikels, B.C. 396, in the wars of the elder Dionysius (Diodor. xiv. 55, 58, 
78). Both Sikans and Sikels were at that time completely distinguished 
from the Greeks, in the centre of the island. 

_ O Mtiller .states that " Syracuse seventy years after its foundation colo- 
ni-sed j\krse, also Enna, situated in the centre of the island” (Hist, of 
Dotian^ i 6, 7). Enna is mentioned by Slrahanus Byz. os a Syracusan 
foundation, mit without notice of the date 01 its foundation, which must 
have been much later than MUlIer here affirms. Sena di Falco (Antichiffi 
di Sicilia, Introd. t. i. p. 9) gives Enna as having been founded later than 
Akras, but earlier than Kasmems ; for which date I find no authority. 
Talaria (see Stepb. Byz. ad roe.) is also mentioned as another Syracusan 
city, of which we do not know either the date or the particulars of 
foundation. 

® Ahrens, Oe Dialecto Dorica, sect i, p, 3. 

* Plato, EyustoL va. p, 326 j Plautus, Itudens, Act i. Sc. L 56 : Act ii. 
Sc. vL 
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not dealing with pure Hellenism; and that the native element, 
though not unfavourable to activity or increase of wealth, 
prevented the Grecian colonist from partaking fully in that 
improved organisation which we so distinctly trace in Athens 
from Solon downwards. How much the taste, habits, ideas, 
religion, and local mythes, of the native Sikels passed into the 
minds of the Sikeliots or Sicilian Greeks, is shown by the 
character of their literature and poetry, Sicily was the native 
country of that rustic mirth and village buffoonery which gave 
birth to the primitive comedy — politicised and altered at 
Athens so as to suit men of the market-place, the ekklesia, 
and the dikastery— blending, in the comedies of the Syracusan 
Epicharmus, copious details about the indulgences of the 
table (for which the ancient Sicilians were renowned) with 
Pythagorean philosophy and moral maxims — but given with 
all the naked simplicity of common life, in a sort of rhythmical 
prose without even the restraint of a fixed metre, by the 
Syracusan Sophrfin in his lost Mimes, and afterwards polished 
as well as idealised in the Bucolic poetry of Theokritus.^ 
That which is commonly termed the Doric comedy was, in 
great part at least, the Sikel comedy taken up by Dorian 
composers — the Doric race and dialect being decidedly pre- 
dominant in Sicily. The manners thus dramatised bdonged 
to that coarser vein of humour which the Doric Greeks of the 
town had in common with the semi-hellenised Sikels of the 
circumjacent villages. Moreover it seems probable that this 
rustic population enabled the despots of the Greco-Sidlian 
towns to form easily and cheaply ^ose bodies of mercenary 

* Timokreon, Fragment. 5 ap. Ahrens, De DIalecto Doried, p. 47S — 
2 iK«A.bs KO/i^hs iviip IIiitI rkv fuurep' tpa, 

Bemhardy, Grundriss der Uescbichte der Griech. litteratur, vol. iL du 
120, sect 2-5 ; Grysar, De Doriensium Comcedia. Cologne, iS2$, cb. i, pp. 
4 >< SSi S 7 j 210; Boeckh, De GrsecaTrageed. Frmcip.p. 5a;_Aristot ap, 
Athena:, xi. 505. The KArraffos seems to have been a native Siket frsbion, 
borrowed by the Greeks (Atlienmus, xv. p. 666-668). 

The Sicilian fiovKoXtatriihs was a fashion among the Sicilian herdsmen 
earlier than Epicharmus, who noticed the allied inventor of it, Diomus, 
die 0 ovKi\os %iKt\idyri\i (Athenm. xiv. p. 619). The rustic manners and 
speech represented in the Sicilian comedy are contrasted with the town 
manners and speech of the Attic comedy, Iw Flautus, Persse, Act iil. S& i. 
V. 31— 

" Libroiam eccillum haiwo plenom soiacum, 
n.ibuntor doth tiU inde sexcepd logi, 

Atqufl Atttd ooines, nultont Siculum acceperis.** 

Compare the b^inning of the prologue to the Menaechmi of Plautns, 

The comic iiv 9 as l^on at Syracuse with. Epicharmus and Phormis 
(Aristot Poet. v. 5). 
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troops, by whom their power was sustained,^ and whose 
presence rendered the continuance of popular government, 
even suiiposing it begun, all but impossible. 

It was the destiny of most of the Grecian colonial establish- 
ments to perish by the growth and aggression of those inland 
powers upon whose coast they were planted; powers which 
gradually acquired, from the vicinity of the Greeks, a military 
and political organisation, and a power of concentrated action, 
such as they had not originally possessed. _ But in Sicily the 
Sikels were not numerous enough even to maintain permanently 
their own nationality, and were ultimately penetrated on all 
sides by Hellenic ascendency and manners. We shall never- 
theless come to one remarkable attempt, made by a native 
Sikel prince in the Sand Olympi-id (455 b-C-) — fbe enterprising 
Duketius — to group many Sikel petty villages into one con- 
siderable town, and thus to raise his countrymen into the 
Grecian stage of polity and organisation. Had there been 
any Sikel prince endowed with these superior ideas at the 
time when the Greeks first settled in Sicily, the subsequent 
history of the island would probably have been very different. 
But Duketius had derived his projects from the spectacle of 
the Grecian towns around him, and these latter had acquired 
much too peat power to permit him to succeed. The descrip- 
tion of bis abortive attempt, however, which we find in 
Diodorus,^ meagre as it is, forms an interesting point in the 
history of the island. 

Grecian colonisation in Italy began nearly at the same time 
as in Sicily, and was marked by the same general circumstances. 
Placing ourselves at Rhegium (now Reggio) on the Sicilian 
strait, we trace Greek cities gradually planted on various points 
of the coast as far as Curase on the one sea and Tarentum 
(Taranto) on the other. Between the two seas runs the lofty 
chain of the Apennines, calcareous in the upper part of its 
course, throughout Middle Italy — panitic and schistose in the 
lower part, where it traverses the territories now called the 
Hither and the Farther Calabria. The plains and valleys on 
each side of the Calabrian Apennines exhibit a luxuriance of 
vegetation extolled by all observers, and surpassing even that 
of Sicily ;* and peat as the productive powers of this territory 

* ZenaUaSi Ptoverb. v. 84 — SucrKhs irrfmruinir, 

* Dlodor. xL go, 91 ; xii, g. 

* See Dolomieu, Dissertation on the Earthquakes of Calabria Ultra in 
1783, in Hnfcerton, Collection of Voyages and Travels, vol. v, p. 280. 

” It is impossHde {be observes) to form an adequate idea of the fertility of 
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are now, there is full reason for believing that they must have 
been far greater in ancient times. For it ha.s been visited by 
repeated earthquakes, each of which "has left calamitous marks 
of devastation. Those of 1638 and 17S3 (especially the latter, 
whose destructive effects were on a terrific scale both as to 
life and property i) are of a date sufficiently recent to admit of 
recording and measuring the damage done by each ; and that 
damage, in many parts of the south-western coast, was great 
and irreparable. Animated as the epithets are, therefore, with 
which the modern traveller paints the present fertility of 
Calabria, we are warranted in enLarging their meaning tvhen 
we conceive the country as it stood between 720-320 b.c., the 
period of Grecian occupation and independence ; while the 
unhealthy air which now desolates the plains generally, seems 
then to have been felt only to a limited extent, and over 
particular localities. The founders of Tarentum, Sybaris, 
Krotbn, Lokri, and Rhegium, planted themselves in situations 
of unexampled promise to the industrious cultivator, which the 
previous inhabitants had turned to little account ; though since 
the subjugation of the Grecian cities, these once rich possessions 
have sunk into poverty and depopulation, especially during 
the last three centuries, from insalubrity, indolence, bad 
administration, and fear of the Barbary corsairs. 

The CEnotrians, Sikels, or Italians, who were in possession 
of these territories in 720 b.c, seem to have been rude petty 
communities — procuring for themselves safety by residence, on 
lofty eminences — ^more pastoral than agricultural, and some of 
them consuming the produce of their fields in common mess, 
on a principle analogous to the syssitia of Sparta or KrSte. 
King Italus was said to have introduced this peculiarity® 

Calabria. Ultra, particularly uf that part called the Plain (south.west of the 
Apnnines below the Gulf of St Eufemia). The field.s, productive of 
okve-trees of larger growth than any seen elsewhere, are yet productive of 
grain. Vines load with their branches the trees on whiA they grow, yet 
lessen not their crops. All things grow there, and nature seems to anud- 
pate the wishes of the husbandman. There is never a sufiidency of hands 
to gather the whole of the olives, which Soally fall and rot at the bottom of 
the trees that bore them, in the months of February and March. Crowds 
of foreigners, prindpally Sidlians, come there to help to gather them, and 
share the produce with the grower, On is thdr chief article of exportation : 
in every quarter their wines are good and precious.” Compare p. 378- 
282. 

* Mr, Keppel Craven observes (Tour tbrongh. the Sonthem Provinces of 
Naples, cb. xiii. p. 254), " The earthquake of 1783 may be said to have 
altered the face.of the whole of Calabria Ultra, and extended its ravages os 
far nortbwEud as Cosenza.” 

® Aristot. Polit vit, 9, 3. 
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among the southernmost portion of the CEnotrian population, 
and at the same time to have bestowed upon them the name 
of Italians, though they were also known by the name of 
Sikets. Throughout the centre of Calabria between sea and 
sea, the high chain of the Apennines afforded protection to 
a certain extent both to their independence and to their 
pastoral habits. But these heights are made to be enjoyed 
in conjunction with the plains beneath, so as to alternate 
winter and summer pasture for the cattle. It is in this manner 
that the richness of the country is rendered available, since 
a large portion of the mountain range is buried in snow during 
the winter months. Such remarkable diversity of soil and 
climate rendered Calabria a land of promise for Grecian 
settlement. The plains and lower eminences were as produc- 
tive in corn, wine, oil, and flax, as the mountains in summer- 
p.asture and timber— and abundance of rain falls upon the 
higher ground, which requires only industry and care to be 
made to impart the maximum of fertility to the lower. More- 
over a long line of sea-coast (though not well furnished with 
harbours) and an abundant supply of fish, came in aid of the 
advantages of the soil. While the poorer freemen of the 
Grecian cities were enabled to obtain small lots of fertile land 
in the neighbourhood, to be cultivated by their own hands, 
and to provide for the most part their own food and clothing 
— the richer proprietors made profitable use of the more 
distant portions of the territory by means of their cattle, sheep, 
and slaves. 

Of the Grecian towns on this favoured coast, the earliest as 
well as the most prosperous were, Sybaris and Kroton : both 
in the Gulf of Tarentum — both of Achtean origin— and 
conterminous with each other in respect of territory. Krotfin 
was placed not far to the west of the south-eastern extremity 
of the Gulf, called in ancient times the Lakinian cape, and 
ennobled by the temple of the Lakinian Her^, which became 
alike venerated and adorned by the Greek resident as well as by 
the passing navigator. One solitary column of the temple, the 
humble remnant of its past magnificence, yet marks the ex- 
tremity of this once-celebrated promontory. Sybaris seems to 
have been planted in the year 720 d.c., Krotfin in 710 b,c. : 
Iselikeus was oekist of the former, ^ Myskellus of the latter. This 

^ Strabo, vi. p. 263. Kramer in his new edition of Strabo follows Koray 
in suspecting the correctness of the name ’lireAwteJr, which certainly departs 
from the usual analogy of Grecian names. Assuming it to he incorrect, 
however, there are no means of rectifying it : Kramer {^ts— elKiirriis St 
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large Achaian emigration seems to have been connected with 
the previous expulsion of the Achoean population from the more 
southerly region of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, though in 
what precise manner we are not enabled to see. The Ach.'ean 
towns in Peloponnesus appear in later times too inconsiderable 
to furnish emigrants, but probably in the eighth century u.c. their 
population may have been larger. The town of Sybaris was 
planted between two rivers, the Sybaris and the Kratbis * (the 
name of the latter borrowed from a river of Achaia) ; the town 
of Krot6n about twenty-five miles distant, on the river ^Esarus. 
The primitive settlers of Sybaris consisted in part of Trcezenians, 
who were however subsequently expelled by the more numerous 
Achreans — a deed of violence wliich was construed by the 
religious sentiment of Antiochus and some other Grecian 
historians, as having drawn down upon them the anger of the 
gods in the ultimate destruction of the city by the Krotoniates.® 

The fatal contest between these two cities, which ended in 
the ruin of Sybaris, took place in 510 b.c., after the latter 
had subsisted in growing prosperity for 210 years. And the 
astonishing prosperity to which both of them attained is a 
sufficient proof that during most of this period they had 
remained m peace at least, if not in alliance and common 
Achcean brotherhood. Unfortunately, the general fact of 
their great size, wealth and power, is all that we are permitted 
to know. The walls of Sybaris embraced a circuit of fifty 
stadia, or near six miles, while those of Krotdn were even 
larger, comprising little less than twelve miles.® A large walled 
circuit was advantageous for sheltering the moveable property 
in the territory around, which was carried in on the arriv^ 
of an invading enemy. Both cities possessed an extensive 
dominion across the Calabrian peninsula from sea to sea. But 
the territorial range of Sybaris seems to have been greater and 
her colonies wider and more distant — a fact which may perhaps 
explain the smaller circuit of the city. 

The Sybarites were founders of Laos and Skidrus, on the 
Mediterranean Sea in the Gulf of Policastro, and even of the 

airrif 6 ’hr . tXtmbf, thus making 'EXiiceij the ethnicon of the 
Ach^n town Helikfi. 

There were also legrads which connected the foundation of Kroldn with 
Hdraklds, who was ^nned to have been hospitably sheltered the epo- 
nymous hero Kroldn. Hdraklds was olitfTos at Krotdn : see Ovid, Meta- 
morph. , XV. i-dO{ Jatnblichus, Vit Pylhagor. c. 8, p. 30, c. 9, p. 37, 
ed. Koster. 

> Herodot. i. 145. * Ariatot. PoKt. v, 3, 10. 

s Strabo, vi. p, 262; lavy, xxiv. 3. 
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more distant Poseidonia — now known by its Latin name of 
Pscstuni, as well as by the temples which still remain to decorate 
its deserted site. They posscs.sed twenty-five dependent towns, 
and ruled over four distinct native tribes or nations. What 
these nations were we are not told,^ but they were probably 
difiVrent st-ciion.s of the CEnotrian name. The Krotoniates 
also reached acro.ss Vo the Mediterranean Sea, and founded 
(upon the gulf now c.T,lleJ St. Euphemia) the town of Tcrina, 
and Seemingly also that of Ivanietini.- The inhabitants of the 
Epizephyrian Lokri, which was situated in a more southern 
ji-irt of Calabria Ultra near the modern town of Gerace, 
extended themselves in like manner acros.s the peninsula. 
They founded ujKin the Mediterranean coast the towns of 
Hiijpfjnium, Medma, and Mataurum,® as well as Melm and 
Itoneia, in localities not now exactly ascertained. 

Myskellus of Khypes in Achaia, the founder of Krot6n 
under the express indication of the Delphian oracle, is said to 
have tlicrtight the site of Sybaris preferable, and to have 
solicited permission from the oracle to plant his colony there, 
but he was admonished to obey strictly the directions first 
given.* It is further affirmed that the foundation of Krotdn 
was aided by Archias, then passing along the coast with his 
settlers for Syracuse, who is also brought into conjunction in 
a similar manner vrith the foundation of Lokri : but neither of 
these statements appears chronologically admissible. 

The Italian Lokri (called Epizephyrian, from the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Zephytium) was founded in the year 683 b.c. by 
settlers from the Lokrians — either the Ozolian Lokrians in the 
Krisssean Gulf, or those of Opus on the Euboean Strait. This 
point was disjmted even in antiquity, and perhaps both the 

1 StralKJ, vi. p. 563, v. p. 251 ; Sfcjma. Chi. v. 244 ; Herodot vl 21. 

® Stephiin. Byz. v. ’ifvtva — Aafoirtvoi ; Skymn. Chi. 305. 

* TliccyJ. V. 5 i Str.dj.1, vi. p 356; Skymn Chi. 307. Steph. Byz. calls 
Hatauniui riMs StxeKlas. 

* Herodot. viii. 47. Kporunrjrtu, yhos (Mr 'Axaiol; the date of the 
foundation is given by I)iony.cius of Haiik.irnassus (A. R. it $9). 

The oracular commands delivered t»i Mjaikellus are found at length In the 
Fragments of Diodorus, published by Mmi (Scriptt. Vet Fiagm. x. p. 8) 1 
comriare Zenob. Froverh. Center, iii. 42. 

Though Myskellus is thus given os the oekist of Krotbn, yet we find a 
Krotun-dtic coin with the inscription ‘Hpaicxgr Olxiirnls (Eckhel, Doctrin. 
Numni. Vet. vol. L p. 172) : the worihip of Hfirakles at Krotfin under 
tbw title i.« analogous to that of ’AwrfXXav Olxurriit aal Auiunirns at .^gina 
(Pythsenetus ap. bchol. Pindar. Eent v. 8r). There were various legends 
respiting Hfirakl^s, the Fpiuiyimis Kiotun, and Itikinias. Heraldeidfe 
Ponticu^ Fragm. 3Ct td. Kbllcrs Diodor. iv. 24: Ovid, Metamornb. 
JEv. t-ro. 
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one and the other may have contributed : Euanthus was the 
cekist of the place.’’ The first years of the Epizephyrian Lokri 
are said to have been years of sedition and discord. And the 
vile character which wc hear ascribed to the primitive colonists, 
as well as their perfidious dealing with the natives, are the 
more to be noted, as the Lokrians, of the times both of 
Aristotle and of Polybius, fully believed these statements in 
regard to their own ancestors. 

The original emigrants to Lokri were, according to Aristotle, 
a body of runaway slaves, men-stealers, and adulterers, whose 
only legitimate connexion with an honourable Hellenic root 
arose from a certain number of well-born Lokrian women who 
accompanied them. These women belonged to those select 
families called the Hundred Houses, who constituted what 
may be called the nobility of the Lokrians in Greece Proper, 
and their descendants continued to enjoy a certain rank and 
pre-eminence in the colony, even in the time of Polybius. 
The emigration is said to have been occasioned by disorderly 
intercourse between these noble Lokrian women and their 
slaves — perhaps by intermarriage with persons of inferior station 
where there had existed no recognised connubium;^ a fact 
referred, by the informants of Aristotle, to the long duration of 
the first Messenian war — the Lokrian warriors having for the 
most part continued in the Messenian territory as auxiliaries of 
the Spartans during the twenty years of that war,^ permitting 
themselves only rare and short visits to their homes. This is a 
story resembling that which we shall find in explanation of the 
colony of Tarentum. It comes to us too imperfectly to admit 
of criticism or verification j but the unamiable character of the 
first emigrants is a statement deserving credit, and very unlikely 
to have been invented. Their first proceedings on settling in 
Italy display a perfidy in accordance with the character asaibed 
to them. They found the territory in this southern portion of 
the Calabrian peninsula possessed by native Sikels, who, 
alarmed at their force and afraid to try the hazard of resistance, 

’ Strabo, vi. p. 259 - Euantheia, Hyantbeia, or CEantheia, was one of 
the towns of the Ozolian Lokrians on the north side of the Krisssean Gulf, 
from which perhaps the emigrants may have dei>arted, carrying with them 
the name and patronage of its eponymous oekist (Plutarch, Qusest. Gra-c. 
c. 15 ; Skylax, p. 14). 

“ Polyb. xii. 5, 8, 9 ; Gionys. Feri^et. v. 365. 

a ‘This fact may connect die foonoation of the colony of Lokri with 
Sparta ; but the statement of Pausanias (iii. 3, t), that the Spartans in the 
reign of king Polydorus founded both Lokri and KrotOn, seems to belong 
to a different historical conception. 
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aj»tecd to admit them to a participation and joint residence. 
The covenant was concluded and sworn to by both parties 
in the following terms: — “There shall be friendship between 
us, and we will enjoy the land in common, so long as we stand 
upon this earth and have heads upon our shouldens.” At the 
time when the oath was taken, the Lokrians bad put earth into 
their shoes and concealed heads of garlic upon their shoulders ; 
so that when they had divested themselves of these appendages, 
the oath was considered as no longer binding. Availing them- 
selves of the first convenient opportunity, they attacked the 
Sikels by surpri.se and drove them out of the territory, of which 
they thus acquired the exclusive possession.^ Their first 
establishment was formed upon the headland itself, Cape 
Zephyrium (now Bruzzano). But after three or four years 
the site of the town was moved to an eminence in the neigh- 
bouring plain, in which the Syracusans are said to have aided 
them.® 

In describing the Grecian settlers in Sicily, I have already 
stated that they are to he considered as Greeks with a consider- 
able infusion of blood, of habits, and of manners, from the 
native Sikels. The case is the same with the Italiots or Italian 
Greeks, and in respect to these Epizephyrian Lokrians, especially, 
we find it expressly noticed by Polybius. Composed as their 
hand was of ignoble and worthless men, not bound together 
by strong tribe-feelings or traditional customs, they were the 
more ready to adopt new practices, as well religious as civil,® 
from the Sikels. One in particular is noticed by the historian 
— the religious dignity called the Phialgphorus or Censer- 
bearer, enjoyed among the native Sikels by a youth of noble 
birth, who performed the duties belon^ng to it in their 
sacrifices; but the Lokrians, while they identified themselves 
with the religious ceremony and adopted both the name and 
the dignit)’, altered the sax and conferred it upon one of those 
women of noble blood who constituted the ornament of their 
settlement. Even down to the days of Polybius, some maiden 

> Polyb. xii. 5-ia. 

® Strabo, vi. p. aw. We find that in the accoants given of the found- 
ation of Kurkyra, Krotdn, and Lokii, reference is made to the Syracusan 
settlers,^ either as contemporary in the via,y of coiwanionship, or as 
auxiiiaries: perhaps the accounts all coroe from the Syracusan historian 
Antiuchus, who exaggerated the intervention of his own ancestors. 

' “Nil patriuin, nisi nomen, habet Romanus alumnus, ” observes Pro- 
pertius (iv. 37) res;iecting the Romans s repeated with still greater bitter- 
ness in the epistle in Sallust from Mithtidates to Arsacds (p. 191, Delph. 
ed). The remark is well-applicabte to Lokri. 
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descended from one of these select Hundred Houses still 
continued to bear the title and to perform the ceremonial 
duties of Phialephorus. We learn from these statements how 
large a portion of Sikels must have become incorporated as 
dependents in the colony of the Epizephyrian Lokri, and how 
strongly marked was the intermixture of their habits tvith those 
of the Greek settlers ; while the tracing back among them of 
all eminence of descent to a few emigrant women of noble 
birth, is a peculiarity belonging exclusively to their city. 

That a body of colonists, formed of such unpromising 
materials, should have fallen into much lawlessness and disorder, 
is noway surprising ; but these mischiefs appear to have become 
so utterly intolerable in the early years of the colony, as to 
force upon every one the necessity of some remedy. Hence 
arose a phenomenon new in the march of Grecian society — 
the first promulgation of written laws. The Epizephyrian 
Lokrians, having applied to the Delphian oracle for some 
healing suggestion under their distress, were directed to make 
laws for themselves ; ^ and received the ordinances of a shepherd 
named Zaleukus, which he professed to have leamt from the 
goddess Athfinfi in a dream. His laws are said to have been 
put in writing and promulgated in 664 b.c., forty years earlier 
than those of Drako at Athens. 

That these first of all Grecian written laws were few and 
simple, we may be suflBciently assured. The only fact certain 
respecting them is their extraordinary rigour : ® they seem to 
have enjoined the application of thRlextaliofiisas a punishment 
for personal injuries. In this general character of his laws, 
Zaleukus was the counterpart of Drako. But so little was 
certainly loiown, and so much falsely asserted, respecting him, 
that Timasus the historian went so far as to call in question his 
real existence® — against the authority not only of Ephorus, but 

^ Aristot. ap. Schol. Pindar. Olyinp. x. 17. 

® Proverb. Zenob. &Dtur. iv. 20. ZoXe^Kov viftns, M rSr imrifutr. 

® Strabo, vi. p. 259 j Skymnns Chius, v. 313 j Cicero de Legg. ii. 6, 
aud Epist. ad Atticutn. vi. r. 

Heyne, Opuscula, vol. iL, Epimetcum ii. p. 60-68; GSUet ad linuei 
Fii^ineul. p. 220-259. Beaded (on the Epistles of Flialaris, ch. xii. p. 
^4) seems to countenance, without adequate reason, the doubt of 
Timreus about the existence of Zaieukua But the statement of Ephorus, 
that Zaleukus had collected his ordinances from the Kretan, Laconian, and 
Areiopagitic customs, when contrasted with the simjde and far more 
credible statement above-cited from Aiistotie, shows how loose were the 
affirmations respecting the Loktian lawgiver (ap- Strabo* vi. p 260). 
Other statements also concerning Mm, alluded to by .Aristotle (Politic, ii. 
Q, 3), were distinctly at variance with chronology. 
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also of Aristotle and Theophrastus. The laws must have 
reniuined however, for a long time, formally unchanged; for 
so great was the aversion of the Lokrians, we are told, to any 
notv law. that the man who ventured to propose one appeared 
in public with a rope round his neck, which was at once 
tightened if he failed to convince the assembly of the necessity 
of iiis |iroposition.* Of the government of the Epizephyrian 
Lokri we know only that in later times it included a great 
council of loQo members, and a chief e.vecutive magistrate 
calicil Kosmopolis ; it is spoken of also as strictly and carefully 
adniinisteiX'd. 

'I he date of Rhegium (Reggio), separated from the territory 
of tile Efiizephyrian Lokri by the river Hales, must have been 
not only earlier than Lokri, but even earlier than Sybaris — if 
the statement of Antiochus be correct, that the colonists were 
joined by those Messenians, who, prior to the first Messenian 
war, were anxious to make reparation to the Spartans for the 
outrage offered to the Spartan maidens at the temple of Artemis 
Limnatis, but were overborne by their countrymen and forced 
into e.\ile. A different version how’ever is given by Pausanias 
of this migration of Messenians to Rhegium, yet still admitting 
the fact of such migration at the close of the first Messenian 
war, which v/ould place the foundation of the city earlier than 
720 B.C. — Though Rhegium was a Chalkidic colony, yet a 
portion of its inhabitants seem to have been undoubtedly of 
Messenian origin, and amongst them Anaxilas, despot of the 
town between 300-4 jo E.C., who traced his descent through 
two centuries to a Messenian emigrant named Alkidamidas.® 
The celebrity and power of Anaxilas, just at the time when the 
ancient historv' of the Greek towns was beginning to be set 
forth in prose and with some degree of system, caused the 
Messenian element in the population of Rhegium to be noticed 
prominently. But the town was essentially Chalkidic, connected 
by colonial sisterhood with the Chalkidic settlements in Sicily 
— ^ZanklS, Naxos, Katana, and Leontini. The original emi g rants 
departed from Chalkis, as a tenth of the citizens consecrated 
by vow to Apollo in consequence of famine; and the directions 
of the god, as well as the invitation of the Zanklseans, guided 
their course to Rhegium. The town was flourishing, and 

Charondas, the lawgiver of the CSalkklic towns in Italy and Sicily, as 
far as we can judcte amidst much confusion of testimony, seems to belong 
to an age much later than Zulcultus : I shall speak of him hereafter. 

^ DSmosthen. cont. Timofcrat. jj. 744 j Polyb. xii, 10, 

* Strabo, vi. p. 247 ; Fausan. iv, 2a 2, 
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acquired a considerable number of dependent villa^'es arouiid,* 
inhabited doubtless by cultivators of the indii'enous population. 
But it seems to have been often at variance with the contermin- 
ous Lokrians, and received one severe defeat, in conjunction 
with the Tarentines, which will he hereafter recounted. 

Between I.okri and the I.akinian cape were situated the 
Achman colony of Kaulonia, and Skylletium ; the latter 
seemingly included in the domain of Kroton, though pretend- 
ing to have been originally founded by Menestheus, the leader 
of the Athenians at the siege of Troy: I’etilia, also, a hill- 
fortress north-west of the L^inian cape, as well as Makalki, 
both comprised in the temtory of Krotdn, were affirmed to 
have been founded by Philoktetcs. Along all this coast of the 
Gulf of Tarentum, there were various establishments ascribed 
to the heroes of the I'rojan war- — Epeius, Philoktetes, Nestor 
— or to their returning troops. Of these establislimeiits, 
probably the occupants had been small, miscellaneous, un- 
acknowledged bands of Grecian adventurers,® who assumed to 
themselves the most honourable origin which they could 
imagine, and who became afterwards absorbed into the larger 
colonial establishments which followed; the latter adopting 
and taking upon themselves the heroic worship of Philokt6tes 
or other warriors from Troy, which the prior emigrants had 
begun. 

During the flourishing times of Sybaris and Kroton, it seems 
that these two great cities divided the whole length of the 
coast of the Tarentine Gulf, from the spot now called Rocca 
Imperiale down to the south of the Lakinian cape. Between 
the point where the dominion of Sybaris terminated on the 
Tarentine side, and Tarentum itself, there were two consider- 
able Grecian settlements — Siris, afterwards called Herakleia, 
and Metapontium. The fertility and attraction of the territory 
of Siris, with its two rivers, Akiris and Siris, were well known 
even to the poet Archilochus'* (660 B.C.), but we do not know 
the date at which it passed from the indigenous Chdnians or 
Chaonians into the hands of Greek settlers, A citizen of 
Siris is mentioned among the suitors for the daughter of the 

^ Sttnbo, vi. p. 258. firxuire Si /idKicntt riiv ‘Ptriflvao’ koI 

vtptoiKiSas trvxi'isi &c. 

® Strabo, vu p. 263 ; Aristot. Mitab. Ausc. c. 106 ; Athedse. *u. p. 
S23. It is to these reputed Rhodian companions of TlSpolemus before 
TrOi/, that the allusion in Strabo refers, to Rhodian occupants near 
Sybaris (siv. p, 65s). 

* See Mannert, Geographie, part iz. b. 9, ch. it, p. 234. 

* Arcliilocb. Rrapm. 17, ed. Schneidewin. 
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Sikyonian Kleistliencs (580 -560 b.c.). We are told that some 
Kolophonian fugitives, emigrating to escape the dominion of 
the Lydian kings, attacked and possessed themselves of the 
spot, giving to it the name Polieion. The Chonians of Siris 
ascribed to themselves a 'I'rojan origin, exhibiting a wooden 
image of the Ilian Athene, which they affirmed to have been 
brought away by their fugitive ancestors after the capture of 
Troy. When the town was stormed by the lonians, many of 
the inhabitants clung to this relic for protection, but were 
dia^-ged away and slain by the victors,^ whose sacrilege was 
suppo.sed to have been the cause that their settlement was not 
durable. At the time of the invasion of Greece by Xerx&, the 
fertile territory of Siritis was considered as still open to be 
colonised; for the Athenians, when their affairs appeared 
desperate, had this scheme of emigration in reserve as a possible 
resource ; ® and there were inspired declarations from some of 
the contemporary prophets which encouraged them to under- 
take it. At length, after the town of Thuni had been founded 
by Athens, in the vicinity of the dismantled Sybaris, the 
ThurLans tried to possess themselves of the Siritid territory, 
but were op[josed by the Tarentines.® According to the 
compromise concluded between them, Tarentum was recognised 
as the metropolis of the colony, but joint possession was 
allowed both to Tarentines and Thurians. The former trans- 
ferred the site of the city, under the new name Herakleia, to a 
spot three miles from the sea, leaving Siris as the place of 
maritime access to it.* 

About twenty-five miles eastward of Siris on the coast of 
the Tarentine Gulf was situated Metapontium, a Greek town 
which was affirmed by some to draw its origin from the 
Pylian companiems of Nestor — ^by others, from the Phokian 
warriors of Epeius, on their return from Troy. The proofs of 
the former were exhibited in the worship of the Neleid heroes, 
— the proofs of the latter in the preservation of the reputed 

1 Ilerodot. vi. I37_ ; Strabo, vi. p. 263. The name Polieion seems to 
be read nx«tov in ArLtot. Mirab. Auscalt. 106. 

Niebuhr asdgns this Kolophonian .settlement of Siris to the reign of 
Gyg^s in Lydia ; for which I know no other evidence except the state- 
ment that Gyges took rur KoKapuvtuv rh itrrv (Herodot i. 14) ; but this 
is no proof mat the inhabitants then emigrated ; for Kolophdn was a very 
flourishing and prosperous city afterwards. 

Jostin (xx. 2) gives a case of sacrilegious massacre committed near the 
statue of Athene at Siris, which appears to be totally different from the 
tale respecting the Kolophonians. 

* Herodot. viiL 62. * Strabo, vi. p. 264. 

* Suabo, vi. p, 364. 
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identical tools with which Epeiiis had constructed the Trojan 
liorse.^ Metajiontium was planted on the territory of the 
Choni.ins or Qinotrians, hut the first colony is said to have 
been destroyed by an attack of die Samnites," at what period 
w'e do not know. It had been founded by some Achaian 
settlers — under the direction of the oekist Daulius, despot of 
the Phokian Krissa, and invited by the inhabitants of Sybaris 
— ^wfao feared that the place might be appropriated by the 
neighbouring Tarentines, colonists from Sparta and hereditary 
enemies in Peloponnesus of the Achrean race. Before the 
new settlers arrived, however, the place seems to have been 
alreadj' appropriated by the Tarentines ; for the Achican Leu- 
kippus only obtained their permission to land by a fraudulent 
promise, and after all had to sustain a forcible struggle both 
with them and with the neighbouring CEnotrians, which was 
compromised hy a division of territory. The fertility of the 
Aletapontine territory was hardly less celebrated than that of 
the Siritid.® 

Farther eastward of Metapontium, again at the distance of 
about twenty-five miles, was situated the great city of Taras 
or Tarenlum, a colony from Sparta founded after the first 
Messenian war, seemingly about 707 b.c. The cekist Phalan- 
thus, said to have been an Herakleid, was placed at the head 
of a body of Spartan emigrants — consisting principally of some 
citizens called Epeunaktse and of the youth called Partheniee, 
who had been disgraced by their countrymen on account of 
their origin and were on the point of breaking out into re- 
bellion. It was out of the Messenian war that this emigration 

‘ Strabo, /. e. ; Justin, xx. 2 ; Velleius Paterc. i. l ; Aristot. Mirab. 
AiLscult. a loS. This story respecting the presence and implemenis of 
Epeius may have arisen through the Phovion settlers from Krissa. 

® The words of Strabo — ^<pea>lir8^ 8' SmvtrSv (vi. p. 264) can 
hardly be connected with the imme^ately following narrative which he 
gives out of Antiochus, respecting the revival of the place by new Acbxan 
settlers, invited by the Achsans of Sybaris. For the latter place was 
reduced to impotence in 510 B.c. : invitations by the Achsans of Sybaris 
mnst therefore be anterior to that date. If Daulius despot of Krissa is to 
be admitted os the cekist of Metapontium, the plantation of it mnst be 
placed early in the first half of the sixth century B.C. ; but there is great 
difficulty in admitting the extension of Sainnite conquests to the Gulf of 
Tarentum at so early a period as this. I therefore construe the words of 
Antiochus as referring to the original settlement of Metapontium by the 
Greeks, not to the revival of the town after its destruction by the Samnites. 

* Strabo, /. e. ; Stephanus Byz. (v. Merosnirvior') identifies Metapontium 
and Siris in a perplexing montier. 

Livy (xxv. 1^} recognises Metapontium as Achsean: compare Heyne, 
Optiscula, vol. rL, Frolos. xii. p. 207. 
voi IV. 


(i 
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is stated to have arisen, in a manner analogous to that which 
has been stated respecting the Epizephyrian Lokrians. The 
Lacedsemonians, before entering ilcssenia to carry on the war, 
had made a vow not to return until they should have com- 
pleted the conijuest ; a vow in which it appears that some 
of them declined to tafci- part, standing altogether aloof from 
the expedition. When the absent soldiers returned after 
many years of absence consumed in the war, they found a 
numerous progeny which had been born to their wives and 
daughters during the interval, from intercourse with those 
(Epeunaktje) who had stayed at home. The Epeunaktre were 
punished by being degraded to the rank and servitude of 
Helots ; the children thus bom, called Partheiii^^ were also 
cut oil from all the rights of citizenship, and held in dishonour. 
But the parties punished were numerous enough to make 
themselves formidable, and a conspiracy was planned among 
them intended to break out at the great religious festival of 
the Hyakinthia, in the temple of the Amyklaan Apollo. 
Phalanthus was the secret chief of the conspirators, who agreed 
to commence their attack upon the authorities at the moment 
when he should put on bis helmet. The leader, however, 
never intending that the scheme should be e.xecuted, betrayed 
it beforehand, stipulating for the safety of all those implicated 
in it. At the commencement of the festival, when the multi- 
tude were already assembled, a herald was directed to proclaim 
aloud that Phalanthus would not on that day put on bis helmet 
— a proclamation which at once revealed to the conspirators 
that they were betrayed. Some of them sought safety in 
flight, others assumed the posture of suppliants ; but they 
were merely detained in confinement, with assurance of safety, 
while Phalanthus was sent to the Delphian oracle to ask 
advice respecting emigration. He is said to have inquired 
whether he might be permitted to appropriate the fertile plain 
of Sikyoii, but the Pythian priestess emphatically dissuaded 
him, and enjoined him to conduct his emigrants to Satyiium 
and Tarentum, where he would be “a mischief to the 
lapygians." Phalanthus obeyed, and conducted the detected 
conspirators as emigrants to the Tarendne Gulf,^ which he 

* Parthenia;, /. e. children of virgins: the description given by Varro of 
the Illyrian virgines illustrates this phrase; — “Quas virgitiss ibi appellant, 
nonnunquam annomm xx, quibus mos eoram non denegavit, ante nuptias 
nt socenmberent wihns vellent, et incomitatis at vogan licetet, et l&eros 
haiere.” ^Varro, De Re Rustic^, iL to, 9.) 

‘ For this stofy respecting the foandation of Tarentum, see Strabo, vt 
p. zyS-zSo (who gives the versions both of Antiochns and Ephorus) ; 
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re.iched a few years after the foundation of Syburis and Kroton 
by tlie Achseans. According to Ephorus, he found tliese 
prior emigrants at war with the natives, aided them in the 
contest, and received in return their aid to accomplish iiis 
own settlement. But this can hardly have consisted with 
the narrative of Antiochus, who represented the Achseans 
of Sybaris as retaining even in their colonies the hatred 
against the Dorian name which they had contracted in 
Peloponnesus.^ Antiochus stated that Phalanthus and his 
colonists were received in a friendly manner by the in- 
digenous inhabitants and allowed to establish their new town 
in tranquillity. 

If such was really the fact, it proves that the native in- 
habitants of the soil must have been of purely inland habits, 
making no use of the sea either for commerce or for fishery, 
otherwise they would hardly have relinquished such a site as 
that of Tarentura — which, white favourable and productive 
even in regard to the adjoining land, was with respect to sea- 
advantages without a parallel in Grecian Italy.® It was the 
only spot in the Gulf which possessed a perfectly safe and 
convenient harbour. A spacious inlet of the sea is there 
formed, sheltered by an isthmus and an outlying peninsula so 
as to leave only a narrow entrance. This inlet, still known as 
the Mare Piccolo, though its shores and the adjoining tongue 
of land appear to have undergone much change, afford at the 
present day a constant, inexhaustible, and varied supply of 
fish, especially of shell-fish ; which furnish both nourishment 
and employment to a large proportion among the inhabitants 
of the contracted modem Taranto, just as they once served 
the same purpose to the numerous, lively, and jovial population 
of the mighty Tarentum. The concentrated population of 
fishermen formed a predominant element in the character of 

iii, 4 ; Diodorus, xv. 66 ; Excerpta Vatican, lib. vu.-x., ed. Mali, 
Fr. 12 ; Servius ad Virgil. iEncid. lii. 5J1. 

There are several points of difference between Antiochus, Ephorus and 
Servius ; the stoty given in the text follows the former. 

The statement of Hesychius (▼. UapetytTm) secin.^ on the whole some- 
what more intelligible than that given by Strabo — Oi xari rhv Mevviivwc&v 
airoU yevS/uvot tK rat Btpawab’w teal at ai/eieS 6 rm Adapu 
yeyy^fityoi railfty. Justin translates Fartheniee, S/urit. 

The local ^nymous heroes Taras and Satyrus ifrom Satyrinm) were 
celebrated and worshipped among the Tarentines. See Cicero, Verr. iv. 
60, 13 ; Serving ad Virg. Georg, u. 197 ; Zumpt. ap. Orelli, Onomosticon 
TnlUan. ii. p. 570. 

^ Compare Strabo, vi. p. 264 and p. aSo. 

* Strabo, vi. p. ayS ; Folyb, x. x. 
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the Tarentine demor.raey.^ Tarentum was just on tho borders 
of the country originally known as Italy, within which Hero- 
dotus includes it, while Antiochus considers it in lapygia, and 
regards Metapontiuni as the last Greek town in Italy. 

Its immediate neighbours were the lapygians, who, under 
various subdivisions of name and dialect, seem to have 
occupied the greater part of south-eastern Italy, including the 
j)eninsula denominated after them (yet sometimes also called 
the Kalentine), between the Adriatic and the Tarentine Gulf, — 
and who are even stated at one time to have occupied some 
territory on the south-east of that Gulf, near the site of Kroton. 
The lapygian name apfiears to have comprehended Messapians, 
Salentincs, and Kalabrians ; according to some even Peuketians 

* Juvenal, Sat. vi. 297. •' Atque coronatum et petulans madidamque 

Tar-.'ntmn wimpac*; Plato, Le^g- i. p. 637 ; and Horat. Satir. ii. 4, 34. 
A'I'iUiL Pr-!it. iv. 4, l. of kXuit i» Tdpopn ica! BvCavrltp. “Tarentina 
fulrea,” Varro, F^m. p. 301, ed. Biponr. 

To illustrate this remark <-f Aristotle on the fishermen of Tarcntnm as 
the predominant class in the democracy, 1 transcribe a passage itom Mr. 
Keppel Ciaven’s Tour in the Southern Provinces of Naples, ch. x. p. 182 : 
— “ Swinburne RtvC' a li«t of ninety-tltree different sorts of sbell-fisb which 
are found In the Gulf of Taranto : but mote especially in the Marc Piccolo. 
Among these, in ancient times, tile mutex and purpura ranked foremost in 
v.ilue ; in our degenerate days the muscle and oyster seem to have usurped 
a nre-eininence as acknowledged but less dignified ; hut there are numerou-s 
ntber tribes held in proportionate estimation for their exquisite flavour, and 
as gteediiy sought tor during their respective seasons. The appetite for 
shell-fish m ail .'■orts, which seems peculiar to the natives of these regions, 
is such as to appear exaggerated to a foreigner, accustomed 10 consider 
only a few of them as eatable. This taste exists at Taranto, if possible, 
in a stronger degree than in any other part of the kingdom, and accounts for 
the comparatively large revenue which government draws from this particular 
branch of commerce. The Mare Piccolo is divided into several portions, 
■winch are let to different societies, who thereby become the only privileged 
fishermen ; the lower classes are almost all employed by these corporations, 
as every revolving season of the year affords occupation for them, so that 
nature herself seems to have afforded the exclusive trade most suited to the 
inhabitants of Taranto. Both seas abound with varieties of tesiacea, but 
the inner gulf (the Mare Piccolo) is esteemed most favourable to their 
growth and flavour ; the sandy bed is literally blackened by the muscles 
that cover it } the boats tb.at glide over its surface ore laden with them ; 
they emboss the rocks that border the strand, and appear equally abundant 
on the shore, piled up in heaps.” Mr. Craven goes on to illustrate still 
further the womic-rful abundance of this fishery j but that which has been 
already transcribed, while it illustrates the above-noticed remark of 
Aristotle, ■will at the same time help to explain the prosperity and physical 
abundance of the ancient Tarentum. 

For an elaborate account of the state of cultivation, especially of the 
olive, near the degenerate modern Taranto, see the Travels of M. de Salis 
Marschlm-s in the Kingdom of Naples (translated by Aufrere, London, 
sect. 4, pp. 82-107, 164-178. 
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and Daunians, as far along the Adriatic as Mount Garganus 
or Drion : Skylax notices in his lime (about 360 e.c.) five 
different tongues in the country which lie calls lapygia.' The 
Messapians and Salentines are spoken of as immigrants from 
Krete, akin to the Minoian or primitive Kretans ; and we find 
a national genealogy which recognises lapyx son of Dsedalus, 
an immigrant from Sicil)’. But the story told to Herodotus 
was, that the Kretan soldiers who had accompanied Minos in 
his expedition to recover Daedalus from Kamikus in Sicily, 
were on their return home cast away on the shores of lapygia, 
and became the founders of Hyria and other Messajiian towns 
in the interior of the country.® Brundusium also, or Brentesion 
as the (jreeks called it,® inconsiderable in the days of Hero- 
dotus, but famous in the Roman times afterwards as the most 
frequented sea port for voyaging to Epirus, was a Messapian 
town. The native language spoken by the lapygian Messapians 
was a variety of the Oscan ; the Latin poet Ennius, a native of 
Rudias in the lapygian penitKula, spoke Greek, Latin, and 
Oscan, and even deduced his pedigree from the ancient 
national prince or hero Messapus.® 

We are told that during the lifetime of Phalanthus, the 
Tarentine settlers gained victories over the Messapians and 
Peuketians, which they commemorated afterwards by votive 
offerings at Delphi — and that they even made acquisitions at 
the expense of the inhabitants of Brundusium ® — a statement 
diiBcult to believe, if we look to the distance of the latter 
place, and to the circumstance that Herodotus even in his time 
names it only as a harbour. Plialanthus too, driven into exile, 
is said to have found a hospitable reception at Brundusium 


' Skylax does not mention at all the name of Italy ; he gives to the 
whole coast, from Rhegium Co Poseidnnia on the Aleditenanean, and from 
the same point to the limit between Thurii and Hetakleia on the Gulf of 
Tarentum, ^ name of Lncaiiia (c. 12, 13}. From this point he extends 
lapygia to the Mount Drion or Garganus, so that he includes not only 
Melapontium, but also Ilerekleia in lapygia. 

Antioebus draws the line between Italy and lapygia at the extremity of 
the Metapontine territory ; comprehending Metapontiom in Italy, and 
Tarentum in lapygia (Antiochus, Frag. 6, ed. Didot ; ap. Strabo, vi. 
p. 254}. 

Herodotus however speaks not only of Melapontium, but also of 
Tarentum, as being in Italy (i. 24; uL 136; iv. 15). 

® Heiodot. vii. 170 ; Pliny, H. N. iiL r6 ; Athence. xiL p. 523 i Servius 
ad Virgil. Alneid. viii. 9, 

* Ilerodot. iv. m. 

^ Servius ad Virgil. iEneid. vii. €91. Polybius distinguishes lapygians 
from Messapians (ii. 24). 

* Pausonios, x. xo, i ; x. 13, 3 ; Strabo, vi. p. 282 ; Justin, iii. 4. 
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and to have died there. Of the history of Tarentiim, how- 
ever, during the first 330 years of its existence, we possess no 
details. We have reason to believe that it partook in the 
general prosperity of the Italian Greeks during those two 
centuries, though remaining inferior both to Sybaris and to 
Krolon. About the year 510 b . c ., these two latter republics 
went to war, and Sybaris was nearly destroyed; while in the 
subsequent half-century the Krotoniates suffered the terrible 
defeat of Sagra from the Lokrians, and the Tarentines ex- 
perienced an equally ruinous defeat from the lapygian Messa- 
pians. From these reverses, however, the Tarentines appear 
to liave recovered more completely than the Krotoniates ; for 
the former .stand first among the Italiots or Italian Greeks, 
from the year 400 b . c . down to the supremacy of the Romans, 
and made better head against the growth of the Lucanians and 
Bruttians of the interior. 

Such were the chief cities of the Italian Greeks from 
Taientum on the upper sea to Poseidonia on the lower ; and 
if we take them during the period preceding the ruin of 
Sybaris (in 510 b . c .), they will appeared to have enjoyed a 
degree of prosperity even surpa-ssing that of the Sicilian Greeks. 
The dominion of Sybaris, Krotdn, and Lokri extended across 
the peninsula from sea to sea. "^The mountainous regions of 
the interior of Calabria were held in amicable connexion with 
the cities and cultivators in the plain and valley near the sea — 
to the reciprocal advantage of both. The petty native tribes 
of CEnotrians, Sikels, or Italians properly so-called, were 
partially hellenised, and brought into the condition of village 
cultivators and shepherds dependent upon Sybaris and its 
fellow-cities ; a portion of them dwelling in the town, probably, 
w domestic slaves of the rich men, but most of them remainmg 
in the country region as serfs, Penestae, or coloni, intermingled 
with Greek settlers, and paying over parts of their produce to 
Greek proprietors. 

But this dependence, though accomplished in the first 
instance by force, was yet not upheld exclusively by force. It 
was to a great degree the result of an organised march of life, 
and of more productive cultivation brought within their reach 
— of new wants, both created and, supplied — of temples, 
festivals, ships, walls, chariots, &a, which imposed upon the 
imagination of the rude landsmen and shepherds. Against 
mere force the natives could have found shelter in the un- 
conquerable forests and ravin® of the Calabrian Apennines, 
and in that vast mountain region of the Sila, lying immediately 
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behind the plains of Syharis, where even the French army with 
its excellent organisatani in 1S07 found so much difficulty in 
reaching the bandit villagers.^ It was not by anus alone, but 
by arms and arts combined — a. mingled influence, such ,as 
enabled imperial Rome to subdue the fierceness of the rude 
Germans and Britons — that the Sybarites and Krotoniates 
acquired and maintained their ascendency over the natives of 
the interior. The .shepherd of the banks of the river Sybaris 
or Krathis not only found a new exchangeable value for his 
cattle and other produce, becoming familiar with belter diet and 
clothing and improved cultivation of the olive and the vine — 
but he was also enabled to display his prowess, if strong and 
brave, in the public games at the festival of the Lakiiiian 
Here, or even at the Olympic games in Peloponnesus.'-* It 
is thus that we have to explain the extensive dominion, the 
great population, and the wealth and luxury of the Sybarites 
and Krotoniates — a population of which the incidental reports 
as given in figures are not trustworthy, but which we may 
well believe to have been very numerout?. The native 
QSnotrians, while unable to combine in resisting Greek force, 
were at the same time less widely distinguished from the 
Greeks in race and language, than the Oscans of Middle Italy, 
and therefore more accessible to Greek pacific influences; 
while the Oscan race seem to have been both fiercer in 
repelling the assaults of the Greeks, and more intractable as 
to their seductions. The lapygians were not modified by the 
neighbourhood of Taientum in the same degree as the tribes 
adjoining to Sybaris and Krotdn by their contact with those 
cities. The dialect of Tarentum,* as well as of Hcrakleia, 
though a marked Doric, admitted many local peculiarities; 
and the farces of the Tarentine poet Rhinthon, like the 

* See a description of the French military operations in these almost 
inaccessible regions, contained in a valuabte publication by a French 
general oflicer, on service in that country for three years, ' Calabria daring 
a mlUtaiy residence of three years,’ London, 1833, Letter xx. p. 201. 

The whole picture of Calabria contained in this volume is both inter- 
esting and instructive; military operations had never before been carried 
on, probably, in the mountains of the Sila. 

< See Theokritus, Idyll, iv. 6-35, which illustrates the point here stated. 

* Sttidas, V. VlfSay ; Stephan. Bye. v. Tipas : compare Bernhardy, 
Giundriss der Romischen Litteiatur, Abschnitt ii, pt. 2, pp. 185, 180, 
alx>ut the analcgy of these ftaicuus of Rhinthon with the native Italic 
Mimes. 

The dialect of the other cities of Italic Greece is veiy little known ; the 
ancient Inscription of Betilia is Doric : see Ahrens, De Dialecto DoricH, 
sect. 40, p. 418. 
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Syracusan Sophron, seem to have blended the Hellenic with 
the Italic in language as well as in character. 

About the year sfio B.c., the time of the accession of 
Pei-iistiatu-s at Athf^n.s, the close of what may properly be 
I’alled the first period of Grecian history, Sybaris and Kroton 
were at the niasimum of their ix>wcr, which each maintained 
for half a century afterwards, until the fatal dissension between 
them. We are told that the Sybarites in that final contest 
marched against Kroton rvith an army of 300,000 men. 
Fabulous as this number doubtless is, we cannot doubt that 
for an irruption of thi.s kind into an adjoining territory, their 
large body of semi-hellenised native .subjects might be mustered 
in prodigious force. The few .statements which have reached 
us respecting them, touch, unfortunately, upon little more than 
their luxury, fantastic self-indulgence, and extravagant indo- 
lence, for which qualities they have become proverbial in 
modern times as well as in ancient Anecdotes illustrating 
these qualities were current, and served more than one 
purpose in antiquity. The philosopher recounted them in 
order to discredit and denounce the character which they 
exemplified: while among gay companies, “Sybaritic tales,” 
or talcs respecting sayings and doings of ancient Sybarites, 
formed a separate and special class of excellent stories to be 
told simply for amusement^ — ^with which view witty romancers 
multiplied them indefinitely. It is probable that the Pytha- 
gorean philosophers (who belonged originally to Krotdn, but 
maintained themselves permanently as a philosophical sect in 
Italy and Sicily, with a strong tinge of ostentatious asceticism 
and mystici-sni), in their exhortations to temperance and in 
their denunciations of luxurious habits, might select by pre- 
ference examples from Sybaris, the ancient enemy of the 
Krotoniates, to point their moral ; and that the exaggerated 
reputation of the city thus first became the subject of common 
talk throughout the Grecian world. For little could be 
actually known of Sybaris in detail, since its humiliation dates 

* Aristnph. Vesp. 1260. AlvartKby ytAoior, 1 ) SvjSopiTiKtfr. What is 
meant by 3 u 0 apmKhv yt^dtov is hadly explained by the Scholiast, but is 
perfectly well illustrated by Aristoi^anSs himselfin subsequent veises of the 
same play (1427-1436), where Fhilokleon tells two good stones respecting 
“ a Sybaritan man," and a “woman in Sybaris ! ” ’Aid» ’ivBctpirns iidrefftv 
ii Sp/urros, &c , — ir Sa$ipn yvyb wot* Kartat* &c. 

These Sv^/wta iTitpStypam are as old as Epiebamms, whose mind was 
much imbued with the Pythagorean philosophy. See Etymolog. Magn. 
SvfftflCto'. ^lian amnsra hmiself also with the Itrrppfai Svffapirutal (V. 
H. xiv. 20) ; compare Hesychioa- SuffapertKol \iyai, and Suidas, SuiSaporrKms, 
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from the first commenct-mi-nt of Grecian contemporaneous 
history. Hekataeus of Miletus may perhaps have visited it in 
its full splendour, but even Herodotus knew it only by jwsl 
report ; and the principal anecdotes respecting it are cited 
from authors considerably later than him, who follow the tone 
of thought so common in antiquity, in ascribing the ruin of 
the Sybarites to their overweening corruption and luxury.^ 

Making allowance, however, for exaggeration on all these 
accounts, there can be no reason to doubt that Sybaris, in 
560 E.C., was one of the most wealthy, pofiulous, and powerful 
cities of the Hellenic name ; and that it also presented botlr 
comfortable abundance among the mass of the citixens, arising 
from the easy attainment of fresh lots of fertile land, and ex- 
cessive indulgences among the rich — to a degree forming 
marked contrast with Hellas Proper, of which Herodotus 
characterised Poverty as the foster-sister.® The extraordinary 
productiveness of the neighbouring territory — alleged by Varro, 
in his time, when the culture must have been much worse than 
it had been under the old Sybaris, to yield an ordinary crop of 
a hundred-fold,® and extolled by modem travellers even in its 

* Thus Herodotus (vi. 127) informs us that at the time when KleUthcnes 
of Sikyfin invited from all Greece suitors of proper dignity for the hand of 
his daughter, Smindyridds of Sybaris came among the number, “the 
ni''St delicate and luxurious man ever known ” (eirl- wA-eicrTov 

d>dip htlKtTo — Herodot. vi. 127), ami Sybaris was at that time (b.c. 5S0- 
560) in its greatest prosperity. In Cbanixleon, Timeeus, and other writers 
subsequent to Aristotle, greater details were given. Smindyrides was said 
to have taken with him to the maiiii^e 1000 domestic servants, fishermen, 
bird-catchers, and cooks fAlhenm. vi. 271 ; xii. 541). The details of 
Sybaritic luxury, given in Athenaeus, are chiefly borrowed from writers of 
this post-Aristotelian age — Heraklcidds of Pontus, Phylarchus, Klearchus, 
Timwas (Athents. xii. 519-522). The best-uuthenticated of all the 
examples of Sybaritic wealth is the splendid figured garment, fifteen cubits 
in length, which Alkimenes the Sybarite dedicated as a votive oflering in 
the u tuple of the Lakmian Her& Dionysius of Syracuse plundered ftiat 
temple, got possession of the garment, and is said to have sold it to the 
Carthaginians for the price of 120 talents : Folemon the Periegeles seems 
to have seen it at Cartilage (Aristob hQrab. Ausc. 96 ; Atheius. xii, 541). 
Whether the price be correctly stated, we are not in a situation to determine. 

* Herodot. vii. 102. vg 'EXXiiSt vadti /tiv akt jcots trivrpo^ 6 s ian. 

* Varro, De Re Rnstied, i 44. “In .Sybaritano dJeunt etiam cum 
centesimo redire solitum.” The land of the Italic Greeks stands first for 
wheaten bread and beef; that of Syracuse for pork and cheese (Hermippus 
ap. Athense. i. p. 27) : about the excellent wheat of Italy, compare 
Sophokl^s, Triptolem. Frag. 529, ed. Dindorf. 

Theophrastus dwells upon the excellence of the land near Mylte, in the 
territory of the Sicilian Messdnd, which produced (according to him) ihtrty- 
fold (Hist, Plant, ix. 2, 8, p. 259, ed. Schneid.). This afibnk some 
measure of comparison both for the real excellence of the ancient .Sybaiitan 

ft *> 
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pre.-ient yet more neglected culture — has been already touched 
upon. The river KrathLs— .-till the most considerable river of 
that region— at a time when there was an industrious popula- 
tion to kc'-'p if- water-course ii\ order, would enable the exten- 
sive fields of Sybaris to supply abundant nourishment for a 
population larger perhaps than any other Grecian city could 
parallel, iiut though nature was thus bountiful, industry, good 
management, and well-ordered government were required to 
turn her bounty to account : where these are wanting, later 
e,xperience of the same territory shows that its inexhaustible 
capacities may exist in vain. That luxury, which Grecian 
moralists denounced in the leading Sybarites between 560 
and 510 was the result of acquisitions vigorously and in- 
dustriously pu^lied, and kept together by an orderly central 
forct;, during a century and a half that the colony had existed. 
Though the Troezenian settlers who formed a portion of the 
original emigrants had been expelled when the Achseans became 
more numerous, yet we are told that, on the whole, Sybaris was 
liberal in the reception of new immigrants to the citizenship,' 
and that this was one of the causes of its remarkable advance. 
Of these additional comers we may presume that many went to 
form its colonies on the Mediterranean Sea, and some to settle 
both among its four dependent inland nations and its twenty- 
five subject towns. Five thousand horsemen, we are told, 
clothed in showy attire, formed the processional march in 
certain Sybaritic fe.stivals — a number which is best appreciated 
by comparison with the fact, that the knights or horsemen of 
Athens in her best days did not exceed rzoo. The Sybaritic 
horses, if we are to believe a story purporting to come from 
Aristotle, were taught to move to the sound of the flute; 

territory, and fur the estimation in which it was held ; its estimated produce 
more than tiitec times that of Mylf. 

See in Mr. Keppel Ciaven’.s Tuur in the Southern Provinces of Naples 
(chapters xi. xii. p. 213-aiS), the description of the rich and productive plain 
of the Knithis (in the mid'it of which stood the ancient Sybaris), extending 
aiaant sixteen miles from C>ssinn to Coiigliano, and about twelve miles 
from the former town to the sea Compare also the picture of the same 
country in the -work by a French officer referred to in n previous note, 
'Calabria during a military residence of three years,’ London, 1832, 
Letter xxii. p. atp-azfi. 

Hekatseus (& 39, ed. KUiusen) calls Cosa — Kdorro, iri\is Oixdrpaiv iv 
ptmiryaia. Cosa is considered to be identical, seemingly on good grounds, 
with the modem Cassano (Casar, Bell. Civ. iii. 22): assuming this to be 
correct, there must have been an Qinotiiaa dependent town within eight 
miles of the ancient city of Sybaris. 

* Diodor. ziL 0. 
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and the garments of these wealthy citizens were composed 
of the finest wool from Miletus in lonia^ — the Tarentine 
wool not having then acquired the distinguished renown 
which it possessed five centuries afterwards towards the close 
of the Roman republic. Next to the great abundance of home 
produce — corn, wine, oil, flax, cattle, fish, timber, &c. — the 
feet next in importance, which we hear respecting Sybaris is, 
the great traffic carried on with Miletus : these two cities were 
more intimately and affectionately connected together than any 
two Hellenic cities within the knowledge of Herodotus." The 
tie between Tateutum and Knidus was also of a very intimate 
character,** so that the great intercourse, personal as well as 
commercial, between the Asiatic and the Italic Greeks, appears 
as a marked fact in the history of the sixth century before the 
Christian sera. 

In this respect, as well as in several others, the Hellenic 
world wears a very different aspect in 560 b.c. from that which 
it assumed a century afterwards, and in which it is best known 
to modern readers. At the former period, the Ionic and Italic 
Greeks are the great ornaments of the Hellenic name, carrying 
on a more lucrative trade with each other than either of them 
maintained with Greece Proper ; which both of them recognised 
as their mother-country, though without admitting anything in 
the nature of established headship. The military power of Sparta 
is indeed at this time great and preponderant in Peloponnesus, 
but she has no navy, and she is only just essaying her strength, 
not without reluctance, in ultramarine interference. After the 
lapse of a century, these circumstances change materially. The 
independence of the Asiatic Greeks is destroyed, and the power 
of the Italic Greeks is greatly broken ; while Sparta and Athens 
not only become the prominent and leading Hellenic states, 
but constitute themselves centres of action for the lesser cities 
to a degree previously unknown. 

It was during the height of their prosperity, seembgly, in the 
sixth century b.c. that the Italic Greeks either acquired for, or 
bestowed upon, their territory the appellation of Magna Grseci^ 
which at that time it well deserved ; for not only were Sybaris 
and Kroton then the greatest (^cian dties situated near 

^ Athensos, xii. p. $19. 

^ Herodot. vi.;2i. Respecting the great atiandance of ship-tiitiher in the 
territory of the Italiots (Italic Greeks), see Thucyd. vi. 90 ; vii. 25. 

The pitch from the pine forests in the Sila was also abundant and cele- 
hrated (Strabo, vL p. 261}. 

’ Herodot. iii. 1^8. 
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ti-iijcther, but thu whiilo pt-ninsuLi of Caliibria may be con- 
sidered as attached to the Grecian cities on the const. The 
native QEnotrian.s and Sikels occupying the interior had become 
hellt-nised, or senii-hellenised with a mixture of Greeks among 
them — common subjects of these great cities. The whole 
extent of the Calabrian peninsula, within an imaginary straight 
line carried from Sybaris to Poseidonia, might then be fairly 
considered as Hellenic territory. Sybaris maintained much 
traffic with the Tuscan town.s in the Mediterranean ; so that 
the communication between Greece and Rome, across the 
Calabrian isthmus, 1 may jierhaps have been easier during the 
tinuj of the Roman king.s (whose e.\pulsion was nearly contem- 
poraneous with the ruin of Sybaris) than it becaune afterwards 
during the first two centuries of the Roman republic. But all 
the.se relations underwent a complete change after the breaking 
up of the power of Sybaris in 510 e.c., and the gradual march 
of the Oscan population from Middle Italy towards the south. 
Gums was overwhelmed by the Samnites, Poseidonia by the 
Lucanians ; who became possessed not only of these maritime 
cities, but also of the whole inland territory (now called the 
Basilicata, \vith part of the Hither Calabria) across from Posei- 
donia to the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Tarentum : while 
the Bruttians — a mixture of outlying Lucanians with the Greco- 
Qinotrian population once subject to Sybaris, speaking both 
Greek and Oscan - — ^became masters of the inland mountains 
in the Faither Calabria from Consentia nearly to the Sicilian 
strait. It was thus that the ruin of Sybaris, combined with the 
spread of the Lucanians and Bruttians, deprived the Italic 
Greeks of that inland territory which they had enjoyed in the 
.sixth century B.C., and restricted them to the neighbourhood 
of the coast. To understand the extraordinary power and 
prosperity of Sybaris and Krotdn, in the sixth century B.C., 
when the whole of this inland territory was subject to them 
and before the rise of the Lucanians and Bruttians, and 
when the name Magna Gitscia was first given —it is necessary 
to glance by contrast at these latter periods ; more especially 
since the same name still continued to be applied by the 
Romans to Italic Greece after the contraction of territory had 
rendered it less appropriate. 

Of Krotdn at this early period of its power and prosperity 
we know even less than of Sybaris. It stood distinguished 
both for the number of its citizens who received prizes at the 
Olympic games, and for the excellence of its surgeons or physi- 

* Atheasos, xii, p, 519, * Festus, v. bilinvues Brutates. 
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dans. And what may seem more surprising, if we consider 
the extreme present insalubrity of the site upon v. hich it stood, 
it was in ancient times proverbially healthy,* which was not so 
much the case with the more fertile Sybaris. Respecting all 
these cities of Italic Greeks, the same remark is applicable as 
was before made in reference to the Sicilian Greeks — that the 
intermixture of the native population sensibly affected both 
their character and liabits. IVe have no information respecting 
their government during this early period of prosperity, except 
that we find mention at Krotun (as at the Epi.iephyrian Lokri) 
of a senate of looo members, yet not excluding occasionally 
the ecclesia or general assembly.- Probably the steady increase 
of their dominion in the interior, and the facility of providing 
maintenance for new population, tended much to make their 
political systems, whatever they may have been, work in a 
satisfactory manner. The attempt of Pythagoras and his fol- 
lowers to constitute themselves a ruling faction as well as a 
philosophical sect, will be recounted in a subsequent chapter. 
The proceedings connected with that attempt will show that 
there was considerable analogy and sympathy between the 
various cities.of Italian Greece, so as to render them liable to 
be acted on by the same causes. But though the festivals of 
the Lakinian Her6, administered by the Krotoniates, formed 
from early times a common point of religious assemblage to all “ 
— yet the attempts to institute periodical meetings of deputies, 
for the express purpose of maintaining political harmony, did 
not begin until after the destruction of Sybaris, nor were they 
ever more than partially successful. 

One other city, the most distant colony founded by Greeks 
in the western regions, yet remains to be mentioned ; and we 
can do no more than mention it, since we have no facts to 
make up its history. Massalia, the modern Marseilles, was 
founded by the Ionic Phokseans in the 45111 Olympiad, about 
597 B.C.,* at the time when Sybaris and Kroton were near the 

^ Strabo, vi, p. afia. 

® Jamblichns, Vit Pylhagor. c. 9, p. 33 ; a 35, p. aio. 

■ Athenseus, xn. 541. 

* This date depends upon Tinucus (as quoted by Skymnus Chins, 210) 
and Solinds ; there seems no reason for distrusting it, tlioflgh Thucydidfe 
(i. 13) and Isokrat& (Atchidamus, p. 316) seem to conceive Massalia as 
founded by the Pboksaas about 60 years later, when Ionia was conquered 
by Harpagus (see Bruckner, Historia Reip. Massiliensium, sect, s, p. g, 
and Raoul Kochette, Hbtoire des Colonies Crccques, vol iii. p. 405^^13, 
who however puts the anival of the Phokteans, in these t^ions and at 
TarlSssus, much too early). 
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maximum of tlu-ir power — when the peninsula of Calabria was 
all Hellenic, ami wht-n Cunias also hud not yet been visited by 
those calamities which brought about its decline. So much 
Hellenism in the south of Italy doubtless facilitated the western 
progress of the adventurous Fhokten mariner. It would appear 
that Massalia was founded by amicable fusion of Phokaean 
colonists with the indigenous Gauls, if we may judge by the 
romantic legend of the I’rotiadaj, a Massaliotic family or gens 
e-xisting in the time of Ari.stotle. Euxenus, a Phoktean mer- 
chant, had contracted friendly relations with Nanus, a native 
chief in the south of Gaul, and was invited to the festival in 
which the latter was about to celebrate the marriage of his 
daughter Petta. According to the custom of the country, the 
maiden was to choose for herself a hu-sband among the guests 
by presenting him with a cup ; through accident, or by prefer- 
ence, Petta presented it to Euxenus, and became his wife. 
Protis of Massalia, the offspring of this marriage, was the 
primitive ancestor and eponym of the Protiadse. According to 
another story respecting the origin of the same gens, Prbtis was 
himself the Phoktean leader who married Gyptis, daughter of 
Nannus king of the Segobrigian Gauls.^ 

Of the history of Massalia we know' little, nor does it appear 
to have been connected with the general movement of the 
Grecian world. We learn generally that the Massaliots admin- 
istered their affairs with discretion as well as with unanimity, 
and e.vhibited in their private habits an exemplary modesty — 
that although presen'ing alliance with the people of the interior, 
they were scrupulously vigilant in guarding their city against 
surprise, permitting no armed strangers to enter— that they in- 
troduced the culture of vines and olives, and gradually ex- 
tended the Greek alphabet, language, and civilisation among 
the neighbouring Gauls — that they not only posses.sed and 
fortified many positions along the coast of the Gulf of Lyons, 
but also founded five colonies along the eastern coast of Spain 
— that their government was oligarchical, consisting of a 
perpetual senate of 600 persons, yet admitting occasionally 
new members from without, and a small council of fifteen 
members — that the Delpbinian Apollo and the Ephesian 
Artemis were their chief deities, planted as guardians of their 
outlying posts, and transmitted to their colonies.® Although 

Aristotle, Moito'oAkdtS)' mAirela, ap, Athenasum, xiiL p. 576; Justin, 
jtliii. 3. Plulnrch ^Solon, c. a) seems to follow the same story as Justin. 

* Strabo, iv. ti. ryg-iSa; Justin, xliii. 4.-5 ; Cicero, Pro Flacco, 26. It 
rather appears from Aristotle (Polit. v. s, a ; vi. 4-1) that the senate was 
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it is common to represent a deliberate march and steady 
supremacy of the governing few, with contented obedience on 
the part of the many, as the characteristic of Dorian states, and 
mutability not less than disturbance as the prevalent tendency 
in Ionian — yet there is no Grecian community to whom the 
former attributes are more pointedly ascribed than the Ionic 
Ma.ssalia. The commerce of the Massaliots appears to have 
been extensive, and their armed maritime force sufiSciently 
powerful to defendjt against the aggressions of Carthage — their 
principal enemy in the western Mediterranean. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

GRECIAN COLONIES IN AND NEAR EPIRUS 

On the eastern side of the Ionian Sea were situated the 
Grecian colonies of Korkyra, Leukas, Anaktorium, Ambrakia, 
Apollonia, and Epidamnus. 

Among these, by far the most distinguished, for situation, 
for wealth, and for power, was Korkyra — now known as Corfu, 
the same name belonging, as in antiquity, both to the town and 
the island, which is separated from the coast of Epirus by a 
strait varying from two to seven miles in breadth. Korkyra 
was founded by the Corinthians, at the same time (we are told) 
as Syracuse. Chersikratfis, a Bacchiad, is said to have accom- 
panied Archias on his voyage from Corinth to Syracuse, and 
to have been left with a company of emigrants on the island of 
Korkyra, where he founded a settlement^ What inhabitants 
he found there, or how they were dealt with, we cannot clearly 
make out The island was generally conceived in antiquity as 
the residence of the Homeric Phse^ans, and it is to this fact 
that Thucydides ascribes in part the eminence of the Korkyisean 
marine.^ According to another story, some Eretrians from 
Euboea had settled there, and were compelled to retire. A 

originally a body completely close, which gave rise to discontent on the 
pari of wealthy men not included in it : a mitigation took place by admit- 
ting into it, occasionally, men selected from the latter. 

Some authors seem to have accused the Massaliots of luxoriouit and 
effeminate habits (see Athenseus, aii. p. 523). 

1 Strabo, vi. p. iSg : compare Timreus, Fiagm. 45, ed. Gdller ; Fr. 53, 
ed. Didot. 

* Tbucyd. i. ae. 
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third statement represents the Liburnians^ as the prior in- 
habitants — and this perhaps is the most probable, since the 
Liburnians were an enterprising, maritime, piratical race, who 
long continued to occupy the more northerly islands in the 
Adriatic along the Illyrian and Dalmatian coast. That maritime 
activity, and number of ships both warlike and commercial, 
which we find at an early date among the Korkyneans, and 
in which they stand distinguished from the Italian and Sicilian 
Greeks, may be plausibly attributed to their partial fusion with 
pre-existing Liburnians ; for the ante-Hellenic natives of Magna 
Gracia and Sicily (as has been already noticed) were as un- 
practised at sea as the Liburnians were expert. 

At the time when the Corinthians were about to colonise 
Sicily, it was natural that they should also wish to plant a 
settlement at Korkyra, which was a post of great importance 
for facilitating the voyage from Peloponnesus to Italy, and was 
further convenientfor traffic with Epirus, at that period altogether 
non-Hellenic. Their choice of a site was fully justified by the 
prosperity and power of the colony, which, however, though 
sometimes in combination with the mother city, was more 
frequently alienated from her and hostile, and continued so 
throughout most part of the three centuries from 700-400 b-c.^ 
Perhs^s also Molykreia and Chalkis,® on the south-western 
coast of iEtolia, not far from the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, 
may have been founded by Corinth at a date hardly less early 
than Korkyra. 

It was at Corinth that the earliest improvements in Greek 
ship-building, and the first construction of the trireme or war- 
ship with a triple bank of oars, was introduced. It was probably 
from Corinth that this improvement passed to Korkyra, as it 
did to Samos. In early times, the Korkyrsean navy was in 
a condition to cope with the Corinthian ; and the most ancient 
naval battle known to Thucydides * was one between these two 
states, in 664 « c. As far as we can make out, it appears that 
KorkjTa maintained her independence not only during the 
government of the Bacchiads at Corinth, but also throughout 
the long reign of the despot Kypselus, and a part of the reign 
of his son Periander. But towards the close of this latter reign, 
we find Korkyra subject to Corinth. The barbarous treatment 
inflicted by Periander, in revoke for the death of his son, upon 

^ Stralio, /. e, j Plutarch, Qn.Test. Grac. c. 11 : a difierent fable in Conoo, 
Narmt. 3, ap. Fhotiiim Cod. 80 , 

“ Herodot Hi. 49. * Thucyd. i. 108 ; iij. 102. 

* Thucyd, i. 13, 
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300 Korkyraean youths, has already been recounted in a former 
chapter.’- After the death of Periander, the island seems to 
have regained its independence, but we are left without any 
particulars respecting it from about 585 b.c. down to the period 
shortly preceding the invasion of Greece by XersSs — nearly a 
century. At this later epoch the Korkyneans possessed a 
naval force hardly inferior to any state in Greece. The expulsion 
of the KyTpselids from Corinth, and the re-establishment of the 
previous oligarchy or something like it, does not seem to have 
reconciled the Korkyrasans to their mother-city. For it was 
immediately previous to the Peloponnesian war that the 
Corinthians preferred the bitterest complaints against them,- 
of setting at nought those obligations which a colony -was 
generally understood to be obliged to render. No place of 
honour was reserved at the public festivals of Korkyra for 
Corinthian visitors, nor was it the practice to offer to the latter 
the first taste of the victims sacrificed — observances which were 
doubtless respectfully fulfilled at Ambrakia and Leukas. N ever- 
theless the Korkyraans had taken part conjointly with the 
Corinthians in favour of Syracuse, when that city was in 
imminent danger of being conquered and enslaved by Hippo- 
krat^s® despot of Gela (about 492 b.c.) — an incident showing 
that they were not destitute of generous symipathy with sister 
states, and leading us to imagine that their alienation from 
Corinth was as much the fault of the mother-city as their own. 

The grounds of the quarrel were, probably, jealousies of 
trade — especially trade with the Epirotic and Illyrian tribes, 
wherein both were to a great degree rivals. Safe at home and 
industrious in the culture of their fertile island, the Korkyrseans 
were able to furnish wine and oil to the Epirots on the main- 
land, in exchange for the cattle, sheep, hides and wool of the 
latter — more easily and cheaply than the Corinthian merchant. 
And for the purposes of this trade, they had possessed them- 
selves of a Perma or strip of the mainland immediately on the 
other side of the intervening strait, where they fortified various 
posts for the protection of their property.* The Corinthians 
were personally more popular among the Epirots than the 
Kork3rrseans ; ® but it was not until long after the foundation 
of Korkyra that they established their first settlement on the 

^ Heiodot. Hi. 49-St ; see vol. iii. chap. ix. 

» Thucyd. i, 2 S- 37 . , * Herodot, vli. 155. 

* Thucyd. i£L 85. These fortifications are prabablj alloded to also ' 
i. 45-54. h rmi> hctL/mf n 

® Thucyd. i. 47. 
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mainland — ^Ambrakia, on the north side of the Ambrakiotic 
Gulf, near the mouth of the river Arachthus. It was during 
the reign of Kypselus, and under the guidance of his son 
Gorgus, that this settlement was planted, which afterwards 
became populous and considerable. We know nothing 
respecting its growth, and we hear only of a despot named 
Periander as ruling in it, probably related to the despot of the 
same name at Corinth.^ Periander of Ambrakia was overthown 
by a private conspiracy, provoked by his own brutality and 
warmly seconded by the citizens, who lived constantly afterwards 
under a popular government.® 

Notwithstanding the long-continued dissensions between 
Korkyra and Corinth, it appears that four considerable settle- 
ments on this same line of coast were formed by the joint 
enterprise of both — Leukas and Anaktorium, to the south of the 
mouth of the Ambrakiotic Gulf— and Apollonia and Epidainnus, 
both in the territory of the Illyrians at some distance to the 
north of the Akrokeraunian promontory. In the settlement of 
the two latter, the Korkyraians seem to have been the principals 
— in that of the two former, they were only auxiliaries. It 
probably did not suit their policy to favour the establishment 
of any new colony on the intermediate coast opposite to their 
own island, between the promontory and the gulf above- 
mentioned. Leukas, Anaktorium, and Ambrakia, are all 
referred to the agency of Kypselus the Corinthian. The 
tranquillity which Aristotle ascribes to his reign may be in part 
ascribed to the new homes thus provided for poor or discontented 
Corinthian citizens. Leukas was situated near the modern 
Santa Maura: the present island was originally a peninsula, 
and continued to be so until the time of Thucydidfis ; but in 
the succeeding half-century, the Leukadians cut through the 
isthmus, and erected a bridge across the narrow strait connecting 
them with the mainland.. It had been once an Akamanian 
settlement, named Epileukadii, the inhabitants of which falling 
into civil dissension, invited rooo Corinthian settlers to join 
them. The new-comers choosing their opportunity for attack, 
slew or expelled those who had invited them, made themselves 
masters of the place with its lands, and converted it from an 
Akarnanian village into a Grecian town.® Anaktorium was 

1 Strabo, vii. p. 325, x. p. 453 ; Skymn. Chi, 4S3 : Raoul Rochette, 
Hist, des Colon. Grccq. vol. iii. p. 294. 

* Aiistot. PoUt. V. 3, s ; V. 8, 9. 

® About Leukas, see Strabo, x. p. 452 ; Skylax, p. 34 ; Stepii. Byz. v. 
‘EiriXeu' '*101 
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situated a short distance within the mouth of the Ambrakian 
Gulf — ^founded, like Leukas, upon Akarnanian soil and with 
a mixture of Akarnanian inhabitants, by colonists under the 
auspices of Kypselus or Periander. In both these establishments 
Korkyrtean settlers participated;^ in both also, the usual 
religious feelings connected with Grecian emigration were 
displayed by the neighbourhood of a venerated temple of Apollo 
overlooking the sea— Apollo Alctius near Anaktorium, and 
Apollo Leukatas near Leukas.® 

Between these three settlements — Ambrakia, Anaktorium, 
and Leukas — and the Akarnanian population of the interior, 
there were standing feelings of hostility; perhaps arising out 
of the violence which had marked the first foundation of 
Leukas. The Corinthians, though popular with the Epirots, 
had been indifferent or unsuccessful in conciliating the 
Akai'nanians. It rather seems indeed that the Akarnanians 
were averse to the presence or neighbourhood of any powerful 
sea-port ; for in spite of their hatred towards the Ambrakiots, 
they were more apprehensive of seeing Ambralcia in the hands 
of the Athenians than in that of its own native citizens.® 

The two colonies north of the Akrokeraunian promontory, 
and on the coast-land of the Illyrian tribes — Apollonia and 
Epidamnus — were formed chiefly by the Korkyrseans, yet with 
some aid and a portion of the settlers from Corinth, as well as 
from other Doric towns. Especially it is to be noticed, that 
the oekist was a Corinthian and a Herakleid, Phalius the son 

Strabo seems to ascribe the cutting through of the isthmus to the original 
colonists. But Thucydides speaks of tliis isthmus in the plainest manner 
(iii. St), and of the Corinthian ships of umr as being transported across it. 
The Diorylrtos, or intervening factitious canal, was always shallow, only 
deep enough for boats, so that ships of war had still to be carried across by 
hand or machinery (Polyb. v. 5) ; both Plutarch (De Ser.*! Num. Vind. 
p. 552) and Pliny treat Lcnkadia as having again become a peninsula, from 
the accumulation of sand (H. N. iv. l): compare Livy, xxxiii. 17. 

Mannert (Geograph, der Gr. und R6m. Part viii. b. 1, p. 7a) accepts the 
statement of Strabo, and thinks that the Dioryktos had already been dug 
before the time of Thucydidfis. But it seems more reasonable to suppose 
that Strabo was misinformed as to the date, and that the cut took place at 
some time between the age of ThucydidSs and that of Skylax. 

Boeckh (ad Corn. Inscriptt. Gr. t. i p. 58) and Wi C. Mttller (De 
Corcyraeor. Republicft, GStting. 1835, p. 18) agree with Mannert. 
t Skymn. Chins, 438 ; Thuoyd. i SS 5 Plutarch, Tliemistokl&i, c. 24. 

“ Thucyd. i. 46 ; Strabo, x. p. 452. Before 220 B.c., the temple of 
Apollo Aktius, which in the time of Thu^didfe belonged to Anaktorium, ' 
had come to belong to the Akarnanians ; it seems also that the town itself 
had been merged in the Akarnanian league, for Polybius does not mention . 
it separately (Polyb. ir. 63). 

» Thucyd. iii. 94, 9S, lij 
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of Eratokleidfis — ^for according to the usual practice of Greece, 
whenever a city, itself a colony, founded a sub-colony, the oekist 
of the latter was borrowed from the mothcr-city of the former.^ 
Hence the Corinthians acquired a partial right ^ of control 
and interference in the affairs of Epidamnus, which we shall 
find hereafter leading to important practical consequences. 
Epidamnus (better known under its subsequent name 
Dyrrhachiura) was situated on an isthmus on or near the 
territory of the Illyrian tribe called Taulantii, and is said to 
have been settled about 627 b.c. Apollonia, of which the god 
Apollo himself seems to have been recognised as oekist,* was 
founded under similar circumstances, during the reign of 
Periander of Corinth, on a maritime plain both extensive and 
fertile, near the river Aous, two days’ journey south of 
Epidamnus. 

Both the one and the other of these two cities seem to have 
flourished, and to have received accession of inhabitants from 
Triphylia in Peloponnesus, when that countiy was subdued by 
the Eleians. Respecting Epidamnus, especially, we are told 
that it acquired great wealth and population during the century 
preceding the Peloponnesian war.® A few allusions which we 
find in .^u'istotlo, too brief to afford much instruction, lead us 
to suppose that the governments of both began by being close 
oligarchies under the management of the primitive leaders 
of the colony — ^that in Epidamnus, the artisans and tradesmen 
in the town were considered in the light of slaves belong- 
ing to the public — but that in process of time (seemingly 
somewhat before the Peloponnesian war) intestine dissensions 

* Thuqrd. i. 24-26. 

® The rhetor Ari-iteidfis pays a amilar compliment to ICyaikus, in his 
Panegyrical Address at that city — the god Apollo had founded it personally 
and. directly himself, not through any human oekist, as was the case with 
other colonies (AristeidSs, Aiiyas mpl Kvffxov, Or. xvi. p. 414; vol, i. 
p. 3S4, Dindorf). 

® Tbucyd. i, 24. ml vaKviySpairos t Strabo, vii, p. 316, 

viii. p. 3S7 ; Steph. Byz. v. ’AiroAAdwfa ; Plutarch, De Serd Numin. Vind. 
p. SS 3 ; Pausan. v. aa, 2. 

Respecting the plain near the site of the ancient Apollonia, Colonel 
Leake observes j ‘ ‘ The cultivation of this noble plain, capable of supplying 
groin to all Illyria and Epirus, with an abundance of other productions, is 
confined to a few patches of maize near the villages ” (Travels in Northern 
Greece, vol. i. ch. vii. p. 367). Compare 0. ii. p. 70 - 

The country surrounding Durazzo (the ancient Epidamnus) is described 
by another excellent observer as highly attractive, though now unhealthy. 
See the valuable topt^aphical work, ‘Albanien, Rumelien, und die 
Oesterreicbisch-montenegrinische Gitnze, von Dr. Joseph Muller’ (Prag. 
1844), p. 62. 
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broke up this oligarchy, ^ substituted a periodical senate, with 
occasional public assemblies, in place of the permanent phylarchs 
or chiefs of tribes, and thus introduced a form more or less 
deraocratical, yet still retaining the original single-headed archon. 
The Epidamnian government was liberal in the admission of 
metics or resident aliens — a fact which renders it probable that 
the alleged public slavery of artisans in that town was a status 
carrying with it none of the hardships of actual slavery. It 
was through an authorised selling agent, or Poletes, that all 
traffic between Epidamnus and the neighbouring Illyrians was 
carried on — individual dealing with them being interdicted.^ 
Apollonia was in one respect pointedly distinguished from 
Epidamnus, since she excluded metics or resident strangers 
with a degree of rigour hardly inferior to Sparta. These few 
facts are all that we are permitted to hear respecting colonies 
both important in themselves and interesting as they brought 
the Greeks into connexion with distant people and regions. 

The six colonies just named — Korkyra, Ambrakia, Anak- 
torium, Leukas, Apollonia, and Epidamnus — form an aggregate 
lying apart from the rest of the Hellenic name and connected 
tvith each other, though not always maintained in harmony, by 
analogy of race and position, as well as by their common 
original from Corinth. That the commerce which the 
Corinthian merchants carried on with them, and through them 
with the tribes in the interior, was lucrative, we can have no 
doubt j and Leukas and Ambiakia continued for a long time 
to be not merely faithful allies, but servile imitators, of their 
mother-city. The commerce of Korkyra is also represented as 
very extensive, and carried even to the northern extremity of 
the Ionic Gulf. It would seem that they were the first Greeks 
to open a trade and to establish various settlements on the 
Illyrian and Dalmatian coasts, as the Phokseans were the first 
to carry their traffic along the Adriatic coast of Italy. The jars 
and pottery of Korkyra enjoyed great reputation throughout 
all parts of the Gulf.® The general trade of the island, and the 

1 Thucyd. i. as ; Aristot. PoUt. ii. 4, 13 ; ill. ii, i ; iv. 3, S ; v. i, 6 ; 
V. 3, 4. 

The allusions of the philosopher are so brief, as to convey little or 
no knowledge : see O. Hfiller, Dorians, b. iii. 9, 6 ; Tittroann, Griech, 
Staatsverfass. p, 49T. 

* Plutarch, Qusest. Grtec. p. 297, c. 29 ; .^lian, V. H. xiii. 16. 

> W. C. MiUlar, De Corqrtseor. Repub. ch. 3, p. 60-63 ; Aristot. Mirab, 
Ausc. c. 104; Hesychins, v. Ke/muyofot ; Herodot. i, 145. 

The story given in the above passage of the Pseudo-Aristotle is to be 
taken in connexion with the sncceedinir chapter of the same work (105}, 
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encouragement for its shipping, must probably have been 
greater during the sixth century B.C., while the cities of Magna 
Graecia were at the maximum of their prosperit)', than in the 
ensuing century when they had comparatively declined. Nor 
can we doubt that the visitors and presents to the oracle of 
Dodona in Epirus, which was distant two days’ journey on 
landing from Korkyra, and the importance of which was most 
sensible during the earlier periods of Grecian history, contributed 
to swell the traffic of the Korkyrseans. 

It is worthy of notice that the monetary system established 
at Korkyra was thoroughly Grecian and Corinthian, graduated 
on the usual scale of ohols, drachms, minse, and talents, 
without including any of those native Italian or Sicilian 
elements which were adopted by the cities in Magna Graecia 
and Sicily. The type of the Corinthian coins seems also to 
have passed to those of Leukas and Ambrakia.^ 

Of the islands of Zakynthus and Kephallenia (Zante and 
Cephalonia) we hear very little : of Ithaka, so interesting from 
the story of the Odyssey, we have no historical information 
at all. The inhabitants of Zakynthus were Achteans from 
Peloponnesus : Kephallenia was distributed among four separate 
city-governments.® Neither of these islands plays any part in 
Grecian history until the time of the maritime empire of Athens, 
after the Persian war. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

AKARNANIANS — EPIROTS 

Some notice must be taken of those barbarous or non-Hellenic 
nations who formed the immediate neighbours of Hellas, west 
of the range of Pindus, and north of that range which connects 
Pindus with Olympus — as well as of those other tribes who, 
though lying more remote ' from Hellas Proper, were yet 
brought into relations of traffic or hostility with the Hdlenic 
colonies. 

wherein the statement (laiijcly credited in antiquity) is given that the river 
Danube forked at a certain point of its course into two streams, one flowing 
into the Adriatic, the other into the Euxine. 

* See the Inscriptions No. 1838 and No, 1843,, in the collection of 
Boeckh, and Boeckh’s Metrologie, viL 8, p. 9/. Respecting the Corinthian 
coinage our information is confused and imperfect, 

* Tlmcyd. ii. ;o-66. 
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Between the Greeks and these foreign neighbours, the 
Akarnanians, of whom I have already spoken briefly in a 
preceding volume, form the proper link of transition. They 
occupied the territory between the river Achel6us, the Ionian 
Sea, and the Ambrakian Gulf : they were Greeks, and admitted 
as such to contend at the Pan-Hellenic games,i yet they were 
also closely connected with the Amphilochi and Agrtei, who 
were not Greeks. In manners, sentiments, and intelligence, 
they were half-Hellenic and half-Epirotic — ^like the Aitolians 
and the Ozolian Lokrians. Even down to the time of Thucy- 
dides, these nations were subdivided into numerous petty 
communities, lived in unfortified villages, were frequently in 
the habit of plundering each other, and never permitted 
themselves to be unarmed: in case of attack, they withdrew 
their families and their scanty stock, chiefly cattle, to the 
shelter of difficult mountains or marshes. They were for the 
most part light-armed, few among them being trained to 
the panoply of the Grecian hoplite ; but they were both brave 
and skilful in their own mode of warfare, and the sling in 
the hands of the Akarnanian was a weapon of formidable 
efficiency.^ 1 

Notwithstanding this state of disunion and insecurity, 
however, the Akarnanians maintained a loose political league 
among themselves. A hill near the Amphilochian Argos, on 
the shores of the Ambrakian Golf, had been fortified to serve 
as a judgement-seat or place of meeting for the settlement of 
disputes. And it seems that both Stratus and (Eniadse had 
become fortified in some measure towards the commencement 
of the Peloponnesian war. The former, the most considerable 
township in Akarnania, was situated on the Achelfius, rather 
high up its course — the latter was at the mouth of the river, 
and was rendered difficult of approach by its inundations.® 
Astakus, Solium, Palserus, and Alyzia, lay on or near the coast 
of the Ionian Sea, between CEniadse and Leukas: Phytia, 
Koronta, Mededn, Limn«a and Thyiium, were between the 
southern shore of the Ambrakian Gulf and the river AchelOns, 
The Akarnanians appear to have produced many prophets. 
They traced up their mythical ancestry, as well as that of their 
neighbours the Amphilochians, to the most renowned prophetic 
family among the Grecian heroes — Amphiaraus, with his sons 

See Aristot, Fragm. wepl ’aa^trei&y, ecL Nenmann ; Fragm. 3. 
’Atcapvivtar waKertta^ • 

® Pollux, i. 150 3 Thuoyd.. ii. 81. 

* Thucyd, ii. 102 ; iii. los. ■ 
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AlkmsE6n and Amphilochus : Akarnan, the eponymous hero 
of the nation, and other epon 3 rmous heroes of the separate 
towns, were supposed to be the sons of Alkmoeon.^ They are 
spoken of, together with the Italians, as mere rude shepherds 
by the lyric poet Alkman, and so they seem to have continued 
with little alteration until the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, when we hear of them, for the first time, as allies of 
Athens and as bitter enemies of the Corinthian colonies on 
their coast. The contact of those colonies, however, and the 
large spread of Akarnanian accessible coast, could not fail to 
produce some effect in socialising and improving the people. 
And it is probable that this eflTect would have been more 
sensibly felt, had not the Akamanians been kept back by the 
fatal neighbourhood of the .^tolians, with whom they were in 
perpetual feud — a people the most unprincipled and unim- 
provable of all who bore the Hellenic name, and whose 
habitual faithlessness stood in marked contrast with the 
rectitude and steadfastness of the Akarnanian character.^ It 
was in order to strengthen the Akamanians against these 
rapacious neighbours that the Macedonian Kassander urged 
them to consolidate their numerous small townships into a few 
considerable cities. Partially at least the recommendation was 
carried into effect, so as to aggrandise Stratus and one or two 
other towns. But in the succeeding century, the town of 
Leukas seems to lose its original position as a separate Corin- 
thian colony, and to pass into that of chief city of Akarnania,® 
which it lost only by the sentence of the Roman conquerors. 

Passing over the borders of Akarnania, we find small nations 
or tribes not considered as Greeks, but known, from the fourth 
century B.c. downwards, under the common name of Epirots. 
This word signifies properly, inhabitants of a continent as 
opposed to those of an island or a peninsula. It came only 
gradually to be applied by the Greeks as their comprehensive 
denomination to designate all those diverse tribes, between the 
Ambrakian Gulf on the south and west, Pindus on the east, 
and the Illyrians and Macedonians to the north and north- 
east. Of these Epirots, the principal were— the Chaonians, 

^ Thucyd. ii. 68-102 ; Stephan. Byz. v. iotruu. See the discussion in 
Stmbo 462), whether the Akamanians did, or did not, take part in 
the expedition against Troy ; Ephorus maintaining the negative, and 
stringing together a plausible narrative to explain wiy they did not. The 
time came when the Akamanians gained credit with Borne for this supposed 
absence of their ancestors. 

® Polyb. iv. 30 : compare also ix. 40. 

* Diodor. xix. 67; Livyxxxiii. 16-17 j 31. 
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Thesprotians, Kass6pians, and Molossians,^ who occupied the 
country inland as well as maritime along the Ionian Sea from 
the Akrokeraunian mountains to the borders of Ambrakia 
in the interior of the Ambrakian Gulf. The Agrseans and 
Amphilochians dwelt eastward of the last-mentioned gulf, 
bordering upon Akarnania : the Atham&nes, the Tymphajans, 
and the Talares lived along the western skirts and high range 
of Pindus. Among these various tribes it is difficult to dis- 
criminate the semi-Hellenic from the non-Hellenic; for 
Herodotus considers both Molossians and Thesprotians as 
Hellenic — and the oracle of D6d6na, as well as the Neky- 
omanteion (or holy cavern for evoking the dead) of Acheron, 
were both in the territory of the Thesprotians, and both (in 
the time of the historian) Hellenic. Thucydidfis, on the other 
hand, treats both Molossians and Thesprotians as barbaric, 
and Strabo says the same respecting the Atham^nes, whom 
Plato numbers as Hellenic.* As the Epirots were confounded 
with the Hellenic communities towards the south, so they 
become blended with the Macedonian and Illyrian tribes 
towards the north. The Macedonian Orest®, north of the 
Cambunian mountains and east of Pindus, are called by 
Hekat®us a Molossian tribe; and Strabo even extends the 
designation Epirots to the Illyrian Paror®i and Atintflnes, west 
of Pindus, nearly on the same parallel of latitude with the 
Orest®.® It must be remembered (as observed above), that 
while the designations Illyrians and Macedonians are properly 
ethnical, given to denote analogies of language, habits, feeling, 
and supposed origin, and probably acknowledged by the people 
themselves — the name Epirots belongs to the Greek language, 
is given by Greeks alone, and marks nothing except residence 
on a particular portion of the continent, llreopompus (about 
340 B.&) reckoned fourteen distinct Epirotic nations, among 

^ SkyUx. c. 28-33. 

® Herodot. ii. 56, v. 92, vi. 127 j Thncyd. if. 80 ; Ploto, Minos, p. 315. 
The Chaonians and Thesprotians were separated by the river Thyamis 
(now Kalamas)— Thucyd. I 46 ; Stephanus By*, v. Tpofs. 

* Hekatteus, Ft. 77, ed. Klausen ; Strabo, vii. p. 326 ; Appian, Illyiio. 
c. 7. In the time of Thucydides, the Molossi and the Atint^nes were 
under the same king (ii. 80). The name 'Hir«p 3 rai, with Thucydides, 
means only inhabitants of a continent — of itirfipSrai (i. 47 5 ii. 80) 

includes jStoIians and Akarnanians (iii. 94-95}, and is applied to inhabitants 
of Thrace (iv. 105). . 

Epirus is used in its special sense to designate the tenitoiy west of 
Pindus, by Xenophon, Hellen. vi. I, 7 * 

Compare Mannert, Geographie der Gricch. und liomer, part vii. book i, 
p. 383.' 
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whom the Molossians and Chaonians were the principal. It 
is possible that some of these niiiy have been semi-Illyrian, 
others semi-Macedonian, though all were comprised by him 
under the common name Epirots.^ 

Of these various tribes, who dwelt between the Akrokeraunian 
promontory and the Ambrakian Gulf, some at least appear to 
have been of ethnical kindred with portions of the inhabitants 
of Southern Italy. There were Chaonians on the Gulf of 
Tarentum before the arrival of the Greek settlers, as well as in 
Epirus. Though we do not find the name Thesprotians in 
Italy, we find there a town named Pandosia and a river named 
Acheron, the same as among the Epirotic Thesprotians : the 
ubiquitous nan)e PeLasgian is connected both with one and 
with the other. This ethnical affinity, remote or near, between 
QInotrians and Epirots, which we must accept as a fact without 
being able to follow it into detail, consists at the same time 
with the circumstance — that both seem to have been suscep- 
tible of Hellenic influences to an unusual degree, and to have 
been moulded, with comparatively little difficulty, into an 
imperfect Hellenism, like that of the .<Etolians and Akarnanians. 
The Thesprotian conquerors of Thessaly passed in this manner 
into Thessalian Greeks. The Amphilochians who inhabited 
Argos on the Ambrakian Gulf were hellenised by the reception 
of Greeks from Ambrakia, thot^h the Amphilochians situated 
without the city still remained barbarous in the time of 
Thucydidfis:® a century afterwards, probably, they would be 
hellenised like the rest by a longer continuance of the same 
influences — as happened with the Sikels in Sicily. 

To assign the names and exact boundaries of the diflferent 
tribes inhabiting Epirus as they stood in the seventh and sixth 
centuries b.c., at the time when the western stream of Grecian 
colonisation was going on, and when the newly-established 
Ambrakiots must have been engaged in subjugating or expelling 
the prior occupants of their valuable site — ^is out of our power. 
We have no information prior to Herodotus and Thucydidfis, 
and tliat which they tell us cannot be safely applied to a time 
either much earlier or much later than their own. That there 
was great analogy between the inland Macedonians and the 
Epirots, from Mount Bermius across the continent to the coast 
opposite Korkyra, in military equipment, in the fashion of 
cutting the hair, and in speedi, we are apprised by a valuable 
passage of Strabo ; who further tells us that many of the tribes 

r Strabo, vii. p. 324. * Thucyd. u. 68. 
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spoke two different languages' — a fact which at least proves 
very close inter-communion, if not a double origin and incor- 
poration, Wars or voluntary secessions and new • alliances 
would alter the boundaries and relative situation of tlie various 
tribes. And this would be the more easily effected, as all 
Epirus, even in the fourth century b.c., was parcelled out 
among an aggregate of villages, witliout any great central cities : 
so that the severance of a village from the Molossian union, 
and its junction with the Thesprotian (abstracting from the 
feelings with which it might be connected), would make little 
practical difference in its condition or proceedings. The 
gradual increase of Hellenic influence tended partially to 
centralise this political dispersion, enlarging some of the 
villages into smtdl towns by the incorporation of some of their 
neighbours ; and in this way probably were formed the .seventy 
Epirotic cities which were destroyed and given uj) to plunder 
on the same day, by Paulus Emilius and the Roman senate. 
The Thesprotian Ephyrfi is called a city even by Thucydides. ^ 
Nevertheless the situation was unfavourable to the formation 
of considerable cities, either on the coast or in the interior, 
since the physical chwacler of the territory is an exaggeration 
of that of Greece — almost throughout, wild, rugged and 
mountainous. The valleys and low grounds, though frequent, 
are never extensive — ^while the soil is rarely suited, in any 
continuous spaces, for the cultivation of com ; insomuch that 
the flour for the consumption of Janina, at the present day, is 
transported from Thessaly over the lofty ridge of Pindus by 
means of asses and mulMj* while the fruits and vegetables 
are brought from Arta, the territory of Ambrakia. Epirus is 
essentially a pastoral country; its cattle as well as its shepherds 
and shepherd's dogs were celebrated throughout all antiquity; 
and its population then, as now, found divided village residence 
the most suitable to their means and occupations. In spite of 

' Strabo, vii. p, 324. In tbeso same regions, under the Tnrkish govern- 
ment of the present day, snch is the mixture and intercourse of Greeks, 
Albanians, Bulgaric Sclavonians, Wallachians and Tnrl(!« that most of the 
natives find themselves under the necessity of acquiring two, sometimes 
three, languages) see Dr. Grisehacb, Reise duren Eumelien und nach 
Brussa, d), vol. ii. p. 68. 

® livy, xlv. 34 j Thuc^. i. 47. Phanotfi, in the more northerly part of 
Epirus, is called o)ily a easfellum, though it was an important niilitaiy post 
(livy, xliii, 31). 

• Leake’s Travels in Northern Greece, ch. xxxviii. voL iv. pp. 207, 310, 
S33 j ch. ii, vol. i. p. 41 1 !' Cyprien Robert, Lea Slaves de Turquie, book ■ 
iv. d). 2. . 

npSiyts f^exei— Flodar, Nem. iv. 8l : Cmsai, Bell. Civil, ill. 47. ' 
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this natural tendency, however, Hellenic influences were to a 
certain extent efficacious, and it is to them that we are to 
ascribe the formation of towns like Phoenikfi — an inland city a 
few miles removed from the sea, in a latitude somewhat north 
of the northernmost point of Korkyra, which Polybius notices 
as the most flourishing ^ of the Epirotic cities at the time when 
it was plundered by the Illyrians in 230 b.c. Passardn, the 
ancient spot where the Molossian kings were accustomed on 
their accession to take their coronation-oath, had grown into a 
considerable town, in this last century before the Roman con- 
quest j while Tekmdn, Phylak^ and Horreum also become 
known to us at the same period.* But the most important 
step which those kings made towards aggrandisement, was the 
acquisition of the Greek city of Ambrakia, which became the 
capital of the kingdom of Pyrrhus, and thus gave to him 
the only site suitable for a concentrated population which the 
country afforded. 

If we follow the coast of Epirus from the entrance of the 
Ambrakian Gulf northward to the Akrokeraunian promontory, 
we shall find it discouraging to Grecian colonisation. There 
are none of those extensive maritime plains which the Gulf 
of Tarentum exhibits on its coast, and which sustained the 
grandeur of Sybaris and Krdton. Throughout the whole 
extent, the mountain-region, abrupt and affording little cultiv- 
able soil, approaches near to the sea;® and the level ground, 
wherever it exists, must be commanded and possessed (as it is 
now) by villagers on hill-sites, always difficult of attack and 
often inexpugnable. From hence, and from the neighbourhood 
of Korkyra — herself well situated for traffic with Epirus, and 
jealous of neighbouring rivals — we may understand why the 
Grecian emigrants omitted this unprofitable tract, and passed 
on either northward to the maritime plains of Illyria, or west- 
ward to Italy. In the time of Herodotus and Thucydides, 
there seems to have been no Hellenic settlement between 
Ambrakia and Apollonia. The harbour called Glykys 
with the neighbouring valley and plain, the most considerable 
in Epirus next to that of AmbraMa, near the junction of the 
lake and, river of Acheron with the sea — ^were possessed by the 
Thesprotian town of Ephyre, situated on a neighbouring 
eminence; perhaps also in part by the ancient Thesprotian 
town of Pandosia, so pointedly connected, both in Italy and 

1 Polybius, ii. S> 8. * Plutarch, Pyrrh. c. i. ; Livy, xlv. 26. 

• Sec the description of the geographical features of Epirus in Boue, La 
Turquie en Europe, Geopraphie Gen^rale, vol. L p. cy. 
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Epirus, with the river Acheron.^ Amidst the almost inex- 
pugnable mountains and gorges which mark the course of that 
Thesprotian river, was situated the memorable recent com- 
munity of Suli, which held in dependence many surreunding 
villages in the lower grounds and in the plain — the counterpart 
of primitive Epirotic rulers in situation, in fierceness, and in 
indolence, but far superior to them in energetic bravery and 
endurance. It appears that after the time of Thucy^dfis, 
certain Greek settlers must have found admission into the 
Epirotic towns in this region. For Demosthenes® mentions 
Pandosia, Buchetia, and Elaea, as settlements from Elis, which 
Philip of Macedon conquered and handed over to his brother- 
in-law the king of the Molossian Epirots j and Strabo tells us 
that the name of Ephyrfi had been changed to Kichyrus, which 
appears to imply an accession of new inhabitants. 

Both the Chaonians and Thesprotians appear, in the time of 
ThucydidSs, as having no kings : there was a privileged kingly 
race, but the presiding chief was changed from year to year. 
The Molossians, however, had a line of kings, succeeding from 
father to son, which professed to trace its descent through 
fifteen generations downward, from Achilles and Neoptolemus 
to Tharypas about the year 400 b.c. : thus forming a scion of 
the great ./Eakid race. AdmStus, the Molosisian king to whom 
Themistoklfis presented himself as a suppliant, appears to have 
lived in the simplicity of an inland village chief. But Arrybas, 
his son or grandson, is said to have been educated at Athens, 
and to have introduced improved social regularity into his 
native country j while the subsequent kings both imitated the 
ambition and received the aid of Philip of Macedon, extending 
their dominion® over a large portion of the other Epirots. 

* See the account of this territo^ in Colonel Leake’s Travels in 
Northern Greece, vol. i. ch. v. j his journey from Janina, , through the 
district of Suli and the course of the Acheron, to the plain of Glyky and 
tlie Acherusian lake and marshes near tlie sea. Comps.te also vol. iv. ch. 
XXXV. p. 73. 

" To the ancient sites (observes Colonel Leake) whicii are so numerous 
in the great valleys watered by the Lower Acheron, the Lower Thyamis, 
and their tributaries, it is a mortiiying disappointment to the geographer 
not to be able to apply a single name with absolute certainty.” 

The number of these dtes affords one among many presumptions that 
each must have been individually inconsiderable. 

® LSmosthenils, De Haloneso, di. 7, p. S4 K ; Strabo, viL p, 324. 

' Skylox, c. 32 ; Fausanias, i. ll ; Justin, xvii. 6. 

That the Arrhybas of Justin is the same as the Tharypas of Faumnias — 
perhaps ojso the same as Tharyps in Thucydides, who was a minor at the 
bepinninp' of the Peloponnesian war— seems prolrable. 
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Even in the time of Skylax, they covered a large inland terri- 
tory, though their portion of sea-coast was confined. From 
the narrative of Thucydides, we .gather that all the Epirots, 
though held together by no political union, were yet willing 
enough to combine for purposes of aggression and plunder. 
The Chaonians enjoyed a higher military reputation than the 
rest. But the account which Thucydides gives of their 
expedition against Akarnania exhibits a blind, reckless, 
boastful impetuosity, which contrasts strikingly with the 
methodical and orderly march of their Greek allies and 
companions.! 

To collect the few particulars known, respecting these ruder 
communities adjacent to Greece, is a task indispensable for the 
just comprehension of the Grecian world, and for the apprecia- 
tion of the Greeks themselves by comparison or contrast with 
their contemporaries. Indispensable as it is, however, it can 
hardly be rendered in itself interesting to the reader, whose 
patience I have to bespeak by assuring him that the facts 
hereafter to be recounted of Grecian history would be only 
half understood without this preliminary survey of the lands 
around. 


CHAPTER XXV 

ICLYRIANS MACEDONIANS — P/EONIANS 

Northward of the tribes called Epirotic lay those more 
numerous and widely extended tribes who bore the general name 
of Illyrians, bounded on the west by the Adriatic, on the east 
by the mountain-range of Skardus, the northern continuation 
of Pindus, and thus covering what is now called Middle and 
Upper Alliania, together with the more northerly mountains of 
Montenegro, Herzegovina, and Bosnia. Their limits to the 
north and north-east cannot be assigned. But the Dardani 
and Autariatae must have reached to the north-east of Skardus 
and even east of the Servian plain of Kossovo ; while along 
the Adriatic coast, Skylax extends the race so far northward as 
to include Dalmatia, treating the Libumians and Istrians 
beyond them as not Illyrian : yet Appian and others consider 
the Libumians and Istrians as Illyrian, and Herodotus even 
includes under that name the Eneti or Veneti at the extremity 
! Thuejx}. ii. 8r. 
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of the Adriatic Gulf.^ The Bulini, according to Skylax, were 
the northernmost Illyrian tribe: the Amantini, immediately 

^ Herodot. i. 196 ; Skylax, c. 19-37 ; Appiaii, Illyiic. c. 2, 4, 8. 

The geography of the countries occupicxl in ancient times by the Illy- 
rians, Macedonians, Fceonians, Thracians, &c., and now possessed by a 
great diversity of races, among whom the Turks and Albanians retain the 
primitive barbarism without mitigation, is still very imperfectly understood; 
though the researches of Colonel Leake, of boue, of Grisel>adi, and others 
{especially the valuable travels of the latter), have of late thrown much 
light upon it. How much our knowledge is extended in this direction, 
maybe seen by comparing the map prefixed to Manner t’s Geoeraphie, or 
to O. Muller's Dissertation on the Macedonians, with that in Bou^s Travels ; 
hut the extreme deficiency of the maps, even os they now stand, is empha- 
tically noticed by Bou^ himself (see his Critique des Cartes de la Turqnie in 
the fourth volume of his Voyage) — by Paul Joseph Schaffaiik, the Icamecl 
historian of the Sclavonic race, in the preface attached by him to Dr. 
Joseph Mullet’s Topographical Account of Albania — and by Grisebach, 
who in his surveys taken from the summits of the mountains Peristeri and 
Ljubatrin, found the map differing at every step from tiie bearings which 
presented themselves to his eye. It is only since Bond and Grisebach that 
the idea has been completely dismissed, derived originally from Strabo, of a 
straight line of mountains {elBtta ypaitfoi, Strabo, lib. vii. Kragm. 3) running 
across from the Adriatic to the Euxine, and sending forth other lateral 
chains in a direction nearly southerly. The mountains of Turkey in Europe, 
when examined with the stock of geological science which M. Viquesnel 
(the companion of Buu^) and Dr. Grisebach bring to the task, are found to 
belong to systems veiy different, and to present evidences of conditions of 
formation often quite independent of each other. 

The thirteenth chapter of Grisebach’s Travels presents the best account 
which has yet been given of the chain of Skardus and Pindiis : he has been, 
the first to prove clearly, that the Ljnbatrin, which immediately overhangs 
the plain of Kossovo at the southern bonier of Servin and Bosnia, is thu 
north-eastern extremity of a chain of mountains reaching southward to the 
frontiers of iEtolia, in a direction not very wide of N-S. — with the single 
interruption (fiist brought to view by Colonel Leake) of the KHssoura of 
Devol — a complete gap, where the nver Devol, rising on the eastern side, 
crosses the chain and joins the Apsus or Beratino on the western — (it is 
remarkable that both in the map of Boud and in that annexed to Dr. 
Joseph Muller’s Topographical Description of Albania, the river Devol is 
made to join the Genussns or Skoumi, considerably north of the Apsus, 
though Colonel Leake’s map gives the correct course). In Grisebach’s 
nomenclature Skardus is made to reach from the Ljubatrin as its north- 
eastern extremity, south-westward and southward os far as the Klissoura of 
Devol ; south of that point Findus commences, in a continuation however of 
the same axis. 

In reference to the seats of the ancient Illyrians and Macedonians, Gtise- 
bach has made another observation of great importance (vol. ii. p. I 3 i). 
Between the north-eastern extremity. Mount Ljubatrin, and the Klissoura 
of Devol, there are in the mighty and continuous chain of Skardus (above 
7000 feet high) only two passes fit for an army to cross : one near the 
northern extremity m the chain, over which Grisebach himself crossed, 
from Kalkandele to Prisdren, a very high cei, not less than 5000 feet above 
the level of the sea ; the other, considerably to the southward, and lover as 
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northward of the Epirotic Chaonians, were the southernmost. 
Among the southern Illyrian tribes are to be numbered the 
Taulantii — originally the possessors, afterwards the immediate 
neighbours, of the territory on which Epidamnus was founded. 
The ancient geographer Hekataeus ^ (about 500 b.c.) is suffici- 

well as easier, nearly in the latitude of Lychnidus or Ochrida. It was 
over this last pass that the Roman Via Egnatia travelled, and that the 
modem road from Scutari and Durozzo to Bitolia now travels. With the 
exception of these two partial depressions, the long mountain ridge main- 
tains itself undirainished in height, admitting indeed paths by which a 
small company either of travellers, or of Albanian robbers from the Diliren, 
may cross (there is a path of this kind which connects Struga with UesUiouh, 
mentioned by Dr. Joseph Mliller, p. 70, and some others by Boue, vol. iv. 
p. 546), but nowhere admitting the passage of an army. 

To attack the Macedonians, therefore, an Illyrian army would have to 
go through one or other of these passes, or else to go round the north- 
eastern pass of Katschanik, beyond the extremity of Ljnbatrin. And we 
shall find that, in point of fact, the military operations recorded between 
the two nations, carry us usually in one or other of these directions. The 
military proceedings of Brasidas (Thucyd. iv. 124) — of Philip the son of 
Amyntas king of Macedon (Diodor. xvi. 8)— of Alexander the Great in the 
first year of his reign (Arrian, i. S), all bring us to the pass near Lychnidus 
(compare Livy, xxxii. 9 j Plutarch, Flammin. c. 4) ; while the Illyrian 
Dardani and Autariatre border upon Preonia, to the north of Pelagonia, and 
thre,tten Macedonia from the north-east of the mountain-chain of Skardus. 
The Autanatse are not far removed from the Piconian Agrianes, who dwell 
near the sources of the Strymon, and both Autariatte and Dardani threat- 
ened the return march of Alexander from the Danube into Macedonia, 
after his saccessful campaign against the Gette low down in the coarse of 
that great river (Arrian, i. 5). Without being able to determine the precise 
line of Alexander’s march on this occasion, we may see that these two 
Illyrian tribes must have come down to attack him from Upper Moesia, and 
on the eastern side of the Axius. This, and the fact that the Dardani were 
the immediate neighbours of the Pceonians, shows us that their seat-s could not 
have been far removed from Upper Moesia (Livy, xlv. 29) : the fauces 
Felagonke (Livy, xxxi. 34) are the pass by which Uiey entered Macedonia 
from the north. Ptolemy even places the Dardani at Skopice (Ueskioub) 
(iii. 9) ; his information about these countries seems better than that of 
Strabo. 

The important topographical instruction contained in Grisehach’s work 
was deprived of much of its value from the want of a map annexed. This 
deficiency has now been supplied (1853) in the new map of Turkey in 
Europe, published by Kiepert of Bmlin j wherein the data of Grisebacb, 
Bon^, Viquesnel, Joseph Mttller, and several others, are for the first time 
combined and turned to accounL Kiepert’s map is a material addition to onr 
knowledge of the countries south of the DanuW The " Erlautetungen ” 
annexed to it, while they set forth the best evidences on which a charto- 
grapher of Turkey in the present day can proceed, proclaim however the 
deplorable paucity of scientific or accurate observations. 

^ Hekatsei Ftagm. ed. Klausen, Fr. 66-70 j Thucyd. I. 36. 

Skylax places the Encheleis north of Epidamnus and of the Taulantii 
It may he remarked that Hekatieus seems to have commnuic-'tpd nuch 
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ently well acquainted with them to specify their town Sesarethus. 
He names the Chelidonii as their northern, the Encheleis as 
their southern, neighbours ; and the Abri also as a tribe nearly 
adjoining. We hear of the Illyrian Parthini, nearly in the 
same regions — of the Dassaretii,^ near Lake Lychnidus — of the 
Penestse, with a fortified town Uscana, north of the Dassaretii — 
of the Ardiseans, the Autariatse, and the Dardanians, through- 
out Upper Albania eastward as far as Upper Moesia, including 
the range of Skardus itself; so that there were some Illyrian 
tribes conterminous on the east, with Macedonians, and on the 
south with Macedonians as well as with Pseonians. Strabo even 
extends some of the Illyrian tribes much farther northward, 
nearly to the Julian Alps.^ 

With the exception of some portions of what is now called 
Middle Albania, the territory of these tribes consisted prin- 
cipally of mountain pastures with a certain proportion of fertile 
valley, but rarely expanding into a plain. The Autariatse had 
the reputation of being unwarlike, but the Illyrians generally 
were poor, rapacious, fierce and formidable in battle. They 
shared with the remote Thracian tribes the custom of tattowing ® 
their bodies and of offering human sacrifices : moreover, they 
were always ready to sell their military service for hire, like the 
modem Albanian Schkipetars, in whom probably their blood 
yet flows, though with considerable admixture from subsequent 
immigrations. Of the Illyrian kingdom on the Adriatic coast, 
with Skodra (Scutari) for its capital city, which became formid- 
able by its reckless piracies in the third century B.C., we hear 
nothing in the flourishing period of Grecian history. The 

information respecting the Adriatic: he noticed the city of Adria at the 
extremity of the GuU, and the fertility and abundance of the territory 
around it (Fr. 58 : compare Skymnus Chius, 384). 

t Livy, xliii. g-iS. Mannert (Geograph, der Griech. iind Romer, part 
viL ch. 9, p. 386 rey.) coliects the points and shows how little con be ascer- 
tained respecting the localities of these lllytiaa tribes. 

^ Strabo, iv. p. 206. 

* Strabo, vii. p. 313 ! Arrian, i. Si 4-ri. So impracticable is the terri- 
tory, and so narrow the means of the inhabitants, in the region called 
Upper Albania, that most of its resident tribes even now are considered as 
free, and pay no tribute to the Turkish government : the Pachas cannot 
extort it without greater expense and difficulty than the sum gained would 
repay. The same was the case in Epirus or Lower Albania, previous to 
the time of Ali Pacha ; in Middle Albania, the country does not present the 
like difficulties, and no such exemptions are allowed (Bouj, Voyage en 
Turquie, vol. iiu p. 192]. These free Albanian tribes are in t^ same con- 
dition with regard to the Sultan as the Mysians and Pisidians in Asia 
Minor with regard to the king of Persia in ancient times (Xenophon, 
Anab. iii. 2, 23). 

VOl.. IV w ' ■ 
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description of Skylax notices in his day, all along the northern 
Adriatic, a considerable and standing traffic between the coast 
and the interior, carried on by Liburnians, Istrians, and the 
small Grecian insular settlements of Pharus and Issa. But 
he does not name Skodra, and probably this strong post 
(together with the Greek town Lissus, founded by Dionysius of 
Syracuse) was occupied after his time by conquerors from the 
interior,^ the predecessors of Agrdn and Gentius, just as the 
coast-land of the Thermaic Gulf was conquered by inland 
Macedonians. 

Once during the Peloponnesian war, a detachment of hired 
Illyrians, marching into Macedonia LynkSstis (seemingly over 
the pass of Skardus a little east of Lychnidus or Ochrida), tried 
the valour of the Spartan Brasidas. On that occasion (as 
in the e-xpedition above alluded to of the Epirots against 
Akarnania) we shall notice the marked superiority of the 
Grecian character, even in the case of an armament chiefly 
composed of helots newly enfranchised, over both Macedonians 
and Illjrrians. We shall see the contrast between brave men 
acting m concert and obedience to a commoir authority, and 
an assailing host of warriors, not less brave individually, but in 
which every man is his own master, ^ and fights as he pleases. 
The rapid and impetuous rush of the Illyrians, if the first 
shock failed of its effect, w'as succeeded by an equally rapid 
retreat or flight. We hear nothing afterwards respecting these 
barbarians until the time of Philip of Macedon, whose vigour 
and military energy first repressed their incursions, and after- 
wards partially conquered them. It seems to have been about 
this period (400-350 b.c.) that the great movement of the 
Gauls from west to east took place, which brought the Gallic 
Skordiski and other tribes into the regions between the Danube 
and the Adriatic Sea, and which probably dislodged some of 
the northern Illyrians so as to drive them upon new enterprises 
and fresh abodes. 

What is now called Middle Albania, the Illyrian territory 
immediately north of Epirus, is much superior to the latter in 
productiveness.® Though mountainous, it possesses more both 

* Diodot, XV. 13 5 Polyb. ii. 4. 

° See the description in Thuoydidfe (iv. 134^-128) 5 especially the ex- 
hortation which he puts into the mouth of Brasidas — airoKpdrap ii^xv> 
trasted with the orderly array of Greeks. 

" lUyriorum velocitos ad excursiones et impetus subitos."— Livy, xxxL 35. 

* See Pouqneville, Voyage en Grtee, vol. i. ch. 23 and 24 ; Grisebach, 
Reise dutch Ramelien und nach Brusso, vol. ii. pp. 138, 139; Bond, La 
Turquie en Europe, GdorTtaphie Gdndrale, vol. i. p, ^64. 
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of low hill and valley, and ampler as well as more fertile 
cultivable spaces. Epidamnus and Apollonia formed the sea- 
ports of this territory. To them commerce mth the southern 
Illyrians, less barbarous than the northern, was one of the 
sources ^ of great prosperity during the first century of their 
existence — a prosperity interrupted in the case of the 
Epidamnians by internal dissensions, which impaired their 
ascendency over their Illyrian neighbours, and ultimately placed 
them at variance with their mother-city Korky ra. The commerce 
between these Greek seaports and the interior tribes, when 
once the Greeks became strong enough to render violent attack 
from the latter hopeless, was reciprocally beneficial to both of 
them. Grecian oil and wine were introduced among these 
barbarians, whose chiefs at the same time learnt to appreciate 
the woven fabrics,® the polished and carved metallic work, tlie 
tempered weapons, and the pottery, which issued from Grecian 
artisans. Moreover, the importation sometimes of salt-fish, and 
always that of salt itself, was of the greatest importance to these 
inland residents, especially for such localities as possessed lakes 
abounding in fish like that of Lychnidus. We hear of wars 
between the Autariat® and the Ardiffii, respecting salt-springs 
near their boundaries, and also of other tribes whom the 
privation of salt reduced to the necessity of submitting to the 
Romans.* On the other hand these tribes possessed two 

' Skytnnus Chius, v. 418-425, 

® ThucyclidS'! mentions the iipam-a krI Aelo, koI v Saa.*) KRTav/ceui), which 
the Greek settlements on the Thracian coast sent up to Icing Scuthfe 
(ii, 97) : similar to the i^d<r/ia 6 ‘ hfd, and to the rtardvuv SaiBaXa, 

offered ns presents to die Delphian god (Eurip. Ion, 1141 j Pindar, Pyth. 
V. 46). 

‘ Strabo, vii. p. 317 ; Appian, lUyric. 17 ; Aristot. Miiab. Ansc. c. 138. 
For the extreme importance of the trade in salt, as a bond of connexion, 
see the regulations of the Romans when they divided Macedonia into 
four provinces, with the distinct view of cutting off all connexion be- 
tween one and the other. All eammeraum and cannuHum were for- 
bidden between them. The fourth region, whose capital was Pelagonia 
(and which included all the primitive or Upper Macedonia, east of the 
range of Pindus and Skardus), was altogether inland, and it was expressly 
forbidden to draw its salt from the third region or the countiy between the 
Lower Axius and the Peneius ; while on the other hand the Illyrian Dar- 
dani (situated northward of Upper Macedonia) received express permission 
to draw their salt &om this third or maritime rerion of Macedonia : the 
salt was to he conveyed from the Thermaic Gulf oloi^ the road of the 
Axius to Stobi in Fceoniu, and was there to be sold at a fixed price. 

TTie inner or fourth region of Macedonia, which included the modem 
Bitoglia and Lake Costoria, could easily obtain its salt from the Adriatic, 
by the communication afterwards so well known as the Roman Esnatian 
way ; but the communication of the Dardani with the Adriatic led mrouvh' 
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articles of exchange so precious in the eyes of the Greeks, that 
Polybius reckons them as absolutely indispensable ^ — cattle and 
slaves ; which latter were doubtless procured from Illyria, often 
in exchange for salt, as they were from Thrace and from the 
Euxine, and from Aquileia in the Adriatic, through the internal 
wars of one tribe with another. Silver-mines were worked at 
Damastium in Illyria. Wax and honey were probably also 
articles of export, and it is a proof that the natural products of 
Illyria were carefully sought out, when we find a species of iris 
peculiar to the country collected and sent to Corinth, where its 
root was employed to give the special flavour to a celebrated 
kind of aromatic unguent.® 

a country of the greatest possible difficulty, and it was probably a great 
convenience to them to receive theii supply from the Gulf of Therma by 
the road along the Vardar (Axius) (Liyj', xlv. 29). Compare the route 
of Grisebach from Salonichi to Scutari, in his Reise durch Rumelicn, 
vol, ii. 

^ About the cattle in Illyria, Aristotle, De Mirab. Ausc. c. 12S, There 
is a remarkable passage in Polybius, wherein he treats the importation of 
slaves as a matter of necessity to Greece (iv. 37). The purchasing of the 
Thracian slaves in exchange for salt is noticed by Menander — eiytiifit 
el, TTfhs &\as ■iyopoirja^vos •. see Proverb. Zenob, ii. 12, and Diogenian, i. 
100. 

The same trade lyas carried on to antiquity with the nations on and near 
Caucasus, firom the seaport of Oioskurias at the eastern extremity of the 
Euxine (Strabo, xi. p. 306) : so little have those tribes changed, that the 
Circassians now cany on much the same trade. Dr. Clarke’s statement 
carries us back to the ancient world: — “The Circassians frequently sell 
their children to strangers, particularly to the Persians and Turks, and 
their princes supply the Turkish seraglios with the most beautiful of the 
prisoners of both sexes whom they take to war. In their commerce with 
the Tchetnomorski Cossacks (north of the river Kuban), the Circassians 
bring considerable quantities of wood, and the delicious honey of the 
mountain'!, sewed up to goats’ hides, with the hair on the outside. These 
articles they exchange for salt, a commodity found in the neighbouring lakes, 
of a very excellent quality. Salt is more precious than any other kind of 
wealth to the Circassians, and it constitutes the most acceptable present 
which can be offered to them. Thw weave mats of very great beauty, 
which find a ready market both in Turkey and Russia. Thty are also 
ingenious in the art of working silver and other metals, and in the fabric- 
ation of guns, pistols and sabres. Some, which they offered ns for sale, we 
suspected liad been procured to Turkey in exchange for slaves, Their bows 
and arrows are m.ade with inimitable skill, and the arrows being tipt with 
iron, and otherwise exqui-sitely wrought, are considered by the Cossacks 
and Russians as inflicting incurable wounds." (Clarke’s Travels, vol. i. ch, 
ivi. p. 378.) 

® TheophrasL Hist. Plant, iv, j, 2; ix. 7, 4; Pliny, H. N. xiii. 2; xii, 
19 j Strabo, vii, p. 326. _ Coins of Epidamnus and Apollonia are found not 
only in Macedonia, but to Thrace and to Italy : the trade of these two 
cities probably extended across ffom sea to sea, even before the construction 
of the Kgnatiaq way ; and the Inscription 2056 in the Corpus of Bo£ckh 
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The intercourse between the Hellenic ports and the Illyrians 
inland, was not exclusively commercial. Grecian exiles also 
found their way into Illyria, and Grecian mythes became localised 
there, as may be seen by the tale of Kadmus and Harmonia, 
from whom the chiefs of the Illyrian Encheleis professed to 
trace their descent.^ 

The Macedonians of the fourth century b.c. acquired, from 
the ability and enterprise of two successive kings, a great per- 
fection in Greek military organisation without any of the loftier 
Hellenic qualities. Their career in Greece is purely destructive, 
extinguishing the free movement of the separate cities, and 
disarming the citizen-soldier to make room for the foreign 
mercenary whose sword was unhallowed by any feelings of 
patriotism — yet totally incompetent to substitute any good 
system of central or pacific administration. But the Mace- 
donians of the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. are an aggregate 
only of rude inland tribes, subdivided into distinct petty 
principalities, and separated from the Greeks by a wider ethnical 
difference even than the Epirotsj since Herodotus, who 
considers the Epirotic Molossians and Thesprotians as children 
of Hellen, decidedly thinks the contrary respecting the Mace- 
donians.® In the main, however, they seem at this early period 
analogous to the Epirots in character and civilisation. They 
had some few towns, but they were chiefly village residents, 
extremely brave and pugnacious : the customs of some of their 
tribes enjoined that the man who had not yet slain an enemy 
should be distinguished on some occasions by a badge of 
discredit.® 

The original seats of the Macedonians were in the regions 
east of the chain of Skardus (the northerly continuation of 
Pindus) — north of the chain called the Cambum’an mountains, 
which connects Olympus with Pindus, and which forms the 
north-western boundary of Thessaly ; but they did not reach so 
far eastward as the Thermaic Gulf ; apparently not farther east- 
ward than Mount Bermius, or about the longitude of Edessa 

proclaims the gratitude of OdSssus (Varna) in the Euxine Sea towards a citizen 
of Epidamaus (Barth, Corinthiorum Mercatui. Hist. p. 49; Aristot. 
Mirab. Auscult c. IQ4]. 

^ Heradot. v. 61 ; viii. 13^ : Strabo, vii. p. ^26. Skyiax places the Kl 9 oi 
of Kadmus and Harmonia among the Illynan Mann, north of the En- 
cheleis (Diodor. xix. 53 ; Fausan. lx. 5, 3). 

® Herodot. v. 22. 

* Aristot. Folit, -vii. 2, 6, That the Macedonians were chiefly village 
residents, appears from Thucyd. ii roo, iv. 124, though this does not 
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and Berrhoia. They thus covered the upper portions of the 
course of the rivers Haliakmon and Erigon, before the junction 
of the latter with the Axius; while the upper course of the 
Axius, higher than this point of junction, appears to have 
belonged to Pxonia, though the boundaries of Macedonia and 
Preonia cannot be distinctly marked out at any time. 

The large space of country included between the above- 
mentioned boundaries is in great part mountainous, occupied 
by lateral ridges or elevations which connect themselves with 
the main line of Skardus. But it also comprises three rvide 
alluvial basins or plains, which are of great extent and well- 
adapted to cultivation — the plain of Tettovo or Kalkandele 
(northernmost of the three), which contains the sources and 
early course of the Axius or Vardar — that of Bitolia, coinciding 
to a great degree with the ancient Pelagonia, wherein the 
Erigdn flows towards the Axius — and the larger and more 
undulating basin of Greveno and Anaselitzas, containing the 
Upper Haliakmon with its confluent streams : this latter region 
is separated from the basin of Thessaly by a mountainous line 
of considerable length, but presenting numerous easy passes.^ 
Reckoning the basin of Thessaly as a fourth, here are four 
distinct enclosed plains on the east side of this long range of 
Skardus and Pindus — each generally bounded by mountains 
which rise precipitously to an alpine height, and each leaving 
only one cleft for drainage by a single river — the Axius, the 
Erigdn, the Haliakmon and the Peneius respectively. All four, 
moreover, though of high level above the sea, are yet for the 
most part of distinguished fertility, especially the plains of 
Tettovo, of Bitolia, and Thessaly. The fat rich land to the east of 
Pindus and Skardus is described as forming a marked contrast 
with the light calcareous soil of the Albanian plains and valleys 
on the western side. The basins of Bitolia and of the Haliak- 
mdn, with the mountains around and adjoining, were possessed 
by the original Macedonians ; that of Tettovo, on the north, 
by a portion of the Pasonians. Among the four, Thessaly is 
the most spacious j yet the two comprised in the primitive seats 
of the Macedonians, both of them very considerable in magni- 
tude, formed a territory better calculated to nourish and to 
generate a considerable population than the less favoured home, 
and smaller breadth of valley and plain, occupied by Epirots 
or Illyrians. Abundance of corn easily raised, of pasture for 

^ Bou4 Voj'age en Turquie, yqI. i. p. ipg ; " un bon nombre de cols 
dirigds dn nord au swl, comine pour inviter les babitans de passer d'lme de 
ces provinces dans I’antre.” 
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cattle, and of new fertile land open to cultivation, would suffice 
to increase the numbers of hardy villagers, indifferent to luxury 
as well as to accumulation, and exempt from that oppres- 
sive extortion of rulers which now harasses the same fine 
regions.^ 

The inhabitants of this primitive Macedonia doubtless differed 
much in ancient times, as they do now, according as they dwelt 
on mountain or plain, and in soil and climate more or less kind. 
But all acknowledged a common ethnical name and nationality, 
and the tribes were in many cases distinguished from each other, 
not by having substantive names of their own, but merely by 
local epithets of Grecian origin. Thus we find Elymiotoe Mace- 
donians or Macedonians of Elymeia — Lynkestse Macedonians 

* For the general physical character of the region, both east and west of 
Skardus, continued by Findus, see the valuable chapter of Grisebach's 
Travels above referred to (Reisen, vol. IL ch. xiii. p. 125-130 ; c. xiv. 
p. 175 ; c. xvi. p, Z14-216 : c. xvii. pp. 244, 245). 

Respecting the plains comprised in the ancient Felagonia, see also the 
Journal of the younger Pouf^ueville, in his progress from Travnik in Bosnia 
to Janina. He remarks, in the two days’ march from Prelepe (Prllip) 
through Bitolia to FIoHna, “Dans cette route on parcourt dcs ulaines 
luxurmntes couvertes de moissons, de vastes prairies remplies de trine, des 
plateaux abondans en pdturages inipuisablcs, oil paisscnt d’innombrables 
troupeaux de boeufs, de chevres, et dc menu betail . . . . Le bli, le mSis, 
et les autres grains sont toujours & tris bas prix, a cause de la difhcultil des 
dibouches, d"oii I’on exporte une grande quantite de laines, de colons, de 
peaux d’agneaux, de bullies, et de chevanx, qui passent par le moyen des 
caravones en Hongrie.” (Pouquevilie, Voyage dans la Grice, t. ii. ch. 
62, p. 495). So also Grisebach, describing his journey from Bitolia to 
Ptilip, mentions — “spacious fields, of immeasurable extent, covered with 
wheat, barley, and maize, together with rich meadows and pasture-groonds 
bordering the water” (p. 214). 

Again, M. Boui remarks upon this same plain, in his Critique des Cartes 
de la Turquie, Voyage, vol. iv. p. 48^, “La plaine immense de Prilip, de 
Bitolia, et de Fiorina, n’est pas repr^entie (sur les cartes) de maniire & ce 
qu’on ait une idie de sonetendue, etsurtout de sa largeur .... La plaine 
de Sarigoul est chang^e en valine,” &c. The basin of the Haliakmfin be 
remarks to be represented equally imperfectly on the maps ; compare also 
his Voyage, i. pp. an, 299, 300. 

I notice the more particularly the large proportion of fertile plain and 
valley in the ancient Macedonia, because it is often represented (and even 
by O. Muller, in his Dissertation on the ancient Macedonians, attached to 
his History of the Dorians) as a cold and rugged land, pursuant to the state- 
ment of Livy (xlv. 29}, who says, reacting the fourth region of Macedonia 
as distributed by the Romans, “Friglda base omnbj duraque cultu, et 
aspera plaga est ; cultorum quoque ingenia terrm similia hahet i ferodores 
eos et accolae barbari faciunt, nunc bello exercentes, nunc in pace mis- 
cenles ritus sues.” 

This is probably true of the mountaineers included in the r^on, but it is 
too much p’eneraiised. 
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or Macedonians of Lynkus, &c. Orestse is doubtless an adjunct 
name of the same character. The inhabitants of the more 
northerly tracts, called Pelagonia and Deuriopus, were also 
portions of the Macedonian aggregate, though neighbours of 
the Paeonians. to whom they bore much affinity : whether the 
Eordi and Almopians were of Macedonian race, it is more 
difficult to say. The Macedonian language was different from 
Illyrian,^ from Thracian, and seemingly also from Paeonian j it 
was also different from Greek, yet apparently not more widely 
distinct than that of the Epirots; so that the acquisition of 
Greek was comparatively easy to the chiefs and people, though 
there were always some Greek letters which they were incapable 
of pronouncing. And when we follow their history, we shall 
find in them more of the regular warrior conquering in order 
to maintain dominion and tribute, and less of the armed 
plunderer — than the Illyrians, Thracians, or Epirots, by whom 
it was their misfortune to be surrounded. They approach 
nearer to the Thessalians,^ and to the other ungifted members 
of the Hellenic family. 

The large and comparatively productive region covered by 
the various sections of Macedonians, helps to e.xplain that 
increase of ascendency which they successively acquired oyer 
all their neighbours. It was not however until a late period 
that they became united under one government. At first, each 
section — ^how many we do not know — had its own prince or 
chief. The Elymiots or inhabitants of Elymeia, the southern- 
most portion of Macedonia, were thus originally distinct and 
independent ; also the Orestse, in mountain seats somewhat 
north-west of the Elymiots — the Lynkfistse and Eordi, who 
occupied portions of territory on the track of the subsequent 
Egnatian way, between Lychnidus (Ochrida) and Edessa — the 
Pelagonians,® with a town of the same name, in the fertile plain 
of Bitolia — and the more northerly Deuriopians. And the early 

* Polyb. xyviii. 8, 9. This is the most distinct testimony which we 
possess, and it appears to me to contradict the opinion both of Mannert 
{Geogr. der Gr. und Rom. vol. vij. p. 492) and of 0 . Mtlller (On the 
MacMonians, sect. *8-36), that the native Macedonians were of Illyrian 
descent. 

* The M^edonian military array seems to have been very like that of 
the Thessalians — horsemen well-mounted and armed and maintaining good 
order (Thucyd. ii. 2or) : of their infantry, before the time of Philip son of 
Amyntas, we do not hear much. 

“Macedoniam, qu® tantls borharocum gentibus attingitur, ut semper 
Macedonicis impeiatoribus iidem fines impeni fuerint qui gbdiomm atque 
pilorutn.” (Cicero, in Pison. c. xvi.) 

* Strabo, lib. vii. Frapm, 20, ed. Tafisl, 
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political union was usually so loose, that each of these denomi- 
nations probably includes many petty independencies, small 
towns, and villages. The section of the Macedonian name 
who afterwards swallowed up all the rest and became known as 
TJie Macedonians^ had their original centre at .iEgae — or Edessa 
— the lofty, commanding and picturesque site of the modem 
Vodhena. And though the residence of the kings was in later 
times transferred to the marshy Pella, in the maritime plain 
beneath, yet Edessa was always retained as the regal burial-place, 
and as the hearth to which the religious continuity of the nation 
(so much reverenced in ancient times) wasattached. This ancient 
town, which lay on the Roman Egnatian way from Lychnidus 
to Pella and Thessalonika, formed the pass over the mountain- 
ridge called Bermius, or that prolongation to the northward of 
Mount Olympus, through which the Haliakm6n makes its way 
out into the maritime plain at Verria by a cleft more precipitous 
and impracticable than that of the Peneius in the defile of 
Temp6. 

This mountain-chain called Bermius, extending from Olympus 
considerably to the north of Edessa, formed the original eastern 
boundary of the Macedonian tribes ; who seem at first not to 
have reached the valley of the Axius in any part of its course, 
and who certainly did not reach at first to the Thermaic 
Gulf. Between the last-mentioned gulf and the eastern counter- 
forts of Olympus and Bermius there exists a narrow strip of 
plain land or low hill which reaches from the mouth of the 
Peneius to the head of the Thermaic Gulfj it there widens 
into the spacious and fertile plain of Salonichi, comprising the 
mouths of the Haliakmfin, the Axius, and the Echeiddrus. 
The river Ludias, which flows from Edessa into the marshes 
surrounding Pella, and which in antiquity joined the Haliakmdn, 
near its mouth, has now altered its course so as to join the 
Axius. This narrow strip, between the mouths of the Peneius 
and the Haliakmdn, was the original abode of the Pierian 
Thracians, who dwelt close to the foot of Olympus, and among 
whom the worship of the Muses seems to have been a primitive 
characteristic; Grecian poetry teems with local allusions and 
epithets which appear traceable to this early fact, though we 
are unable to follow it in detail. North of the Pierians, from 
the mouth of the Haliakmdn to that of the Axius, dwelt the 
Bottiseans.^ Beyond the river Axius, at the lower part of its 

r I have followed Herodotus in stating the original series of occupants 
on the Thermaic Gulf, anterior to the Macedonian conquests. Tbucydid&i 
introduces the Fceoniaus between BottUeans and Hygdonians: he says. that 
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course, began the tribes of the great Thracian race — Myg- 
donians, Krestdnians, Eddnians, Bisaltse, Sithonians : the 
Mygdonians seem to have been originally the most powerful, 
since the country still continued to be called by their name, 
Mygdonia, even after the Macedonian conquest. These, and 
various other Thracian tribes, originally occupied most part of 
the country between the mouth of the Axius and that of the 
Strymbn ; together with that memorable three-pronged peninsula 
which derived from the Grecian colonies its name of Chalkidik6. 
It will thus appear, if we consider the Boltiseans as well as the 
Pierians to be Thracians, that the Thracian race, extended 
originally southward as far as the mouth of the Peneius : the 
Bottiseans professed indeed a Kretan origin, but this pretension 
is not noticed by either Herodotus or Thucydides. In the 

the I’eeonians possessed “a narrow strip of land on tlie side of the Axius, 
down to Pella and the sea” (ii. 96). If this were true, it would leave haidly 
any room for the Bottiwans whom nevertheless Thucydides recognises on 
the coast j for the whole space between the mouths of the two rivers, Axius 
and Haliakmdn, is inconsiderable; moreover, I cannot hut suspect that 
Thucydidfs has been led to belteve, by finding in the Iliad that the Pteo- 
Ilian allies of Troy came from the Axius, that there must have been old 
Paaonian seltlenienis at the mouth of that river, and that he lias advanced 
the Inference as if it were a certified Act. The case is analogous to what 
he says about the Boeotians in his preface (upon which O. MUller has 
already cominented) ; he stated the immigration of the Boeotians into 
Boeotia ns having taken place ajisr the Trojan war, but saves the historical 
credit of the Homeric Catalogue by adding that there had been a fraction of 
them in Boeotia bfore, from whom the contingent which went to Troy was 
furnished {iiroSaaiiis, Thucyd, i. is). 

On this occasion, therefore, having to choose between Herodotus and 
Thucydidfis, I prefer tlie former. O. Muller (On the Macedonians, sect, ii) 
would strike out just so much of the assertion of ThucydidSs as positively 
contradicts Herodotus, and retain the rest; he thinks that the Pseonians 
came down vety near la the mouth of the river, but not gm’te. I confess 
that this does not satisfy me j the more so as the passoge from Livy by 
which he would support his view will appear, on examination, to refer to 
Ptsonia high up the Axius — not to a supposed portion of Pseonia near the 
month (Livy, xlv. 29). 

Again, I would remark that the original residence of the Pierians between 
the Peneius and the Haliakmdn rests chiefly upon the authority of Thucy- 
dides: Herodotus knows the Pierians in their seats between Mount Pan- 
gseus and the sea, hut he gives no intimation that they had before dwelt 
south of the Haliakmdn; the tract between the Haliakmdn and the Peneius 
is by him conceived as Lower Macedonia or Macedonis, reaching to the 
borders of Thessaly (vii. IS 7 ~ 173 )- I niake this remark in reference to 
sect 7-17 of O. Muller’s Dissertation, whereb the conceprion of Hero- 
dotus appears incorrectly apprehended, and some erroneous mferences 
founded upon it. That this tract was the original Pieria, there is sufficient 
reason for believtog (compare Strabo, vii. Frag 22, with Tafel's note, and 
IX. p. 410 ; livy, xliv. 9) ; but Herodotus notices it only as Macedonia, 
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time of Skylax,^ seemingly during the early reign of Philip the 
son of Amyntas, Macedonia and Thrace were separated by 
the Strymdn. 

We have yet to mention the Pseonians, a numerous and 
much-divided race, seemingly neither Thracian nor Macedonian 
nor Illyrian, but professing to be descended from the Teukri 
of Troy. These Pseonians occupied both banks of the Strymon, 
from the neighbourhood of Mount Skomius, in which that river 
rises,® down to the lake near its mouth : some of their tribes 
possessed the fertile plain of Siris (now Seres) — the land 
immediately north of Mount Pangseus — and even a portion of 
the space through which Xerxfes marched on his route from 
Akanthus to Therma. Besides this, it appears that the upper 
parts of the valley of the Axius were also occupied by Pseonian 
tribes ; how far down the river they extended, we are unable to 
say. We are not to suppose that the whole territory between 
Axius and Strymbn was continuously peopled by them. Con- 
tinuous population is not the character of the ancient world, 
and it seems moreover that while the land immediately border- 
ing on both rivers is in very many places of the richest quality, 
the spaces between the two are either mountain or barren low 
hill — forming a marked contrast with the rich alluvial basin of 
the Macedonian river Erig6n.® The Pseonians in their north- 
western tribes thus bordered upon the Macedonian Pelagonia 
— in their northern tribes, upon the Illyrian Dardani and 
Autariatae — ^in their eastern, southern and south-eastern tribes, 
upon-tiie Thracian and Pierians;* that is, upon the second 
seats occupied by the expelled Pierians under Mount Pangseus. 

* Sicylax, e. 67. The conquests of Philip extended the boundary beyond 
the Stxymon to the Nestus (Strabo, Ub. vii. Fragni. 33, ed. Tafel). 

® Mount Skomius seems to be the mountain no\v called Vitoshka, between 
Kadomir aud Sophia, near the south-eastern frontier of Servia (Thucyd. ii. 
96; Grisebach, vol. ii. ch. x. p. 29), 

* See this contrast noticed in Grisebach, especially in reference to the 
wide but barren region called the plain of Mustapha, no great distance from 
the left bank of the Axius (Grisebach, Reisen, v. ii. p. 225 ; Bou^, Voyage, 
vol. i. p. 168). 

For the description of the banks of the Axius (Vardar) and the Strymon, 
see Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 201, and Bou 4 , Voyage 
en Tnrquie, vol. i. p. 196-199. "La plaine ovale de Seres Mt un des 
diamans de la couronne de Byzance," sc. He remarks bow incorrectly 
the course of the Strymon is depicted on the maps (vol. iv. p. 482). ' 

* The expression of Strabo or his Epitomalot— Ibuoyfav n 4 xpt neAa- 
yaylas Kti Uieplat iicreriaBiu — seems quite exact, though Tafel finds a diffi- 
culty in it. See his Note on the Vatican Fragments of the seventh Book 
of Strabo, Fr. 37, The Fragment 40 is expressed much moiie loosely. 
Compare Herodot. v. 13-16, wi. 124} Thutyd. ii, 96 j Diodor, xx, 19; ■ 
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Such vras, as far as we can make it out, the position of the 
Macedonians and their immediate neighbours, in the seventh 
century b.c. It was first altered by the enterprise and ability 
of a family of exiled Greeks, who conducted a section of the 
Macedonian people to those conquests which their descendants, 
Philip and Alexander the Great, afterwards so marvellously 
multiplied. 

Respecting the primitive ancestry of these two princes, there 
were different stories, but all concurred in tracing the origin of 
the family to the Herakleid or Temenid race of Argos. Ac- 
cording to one story (which apparently cannot be traced higher 
than Theopompus), Karanus, brother of the despot Pheidon, 
had migrated from Argos to Macedonia, and established him- 
self as conqueror at Edessa. According to another tale, which 
we find in Herodotus, there were three exiles of the Temenid 
race, Gauanes, Aeropus, and Perdikkas, who fled from Argos 
to Illyria, from whence they passed into Upper Macedonia, in 
such poverty as to be compelled to serve the petty king of the 
town Lebaja in the capacity of shepherds. A remarkable 
prodigy happenmg to Perdikkas foreshadows the future emi- 
nence of his family, and leads to his dismissal by the king of 
^baea — from whom he makes his escape with difficulty. He 
is preserved by the sudden rise of a river, immediately after he 
had crossed it, so as to become impassable by the horsemen 
who pursued him ; to this river, as to the saviour of the family, 
Mlemn sacrifices were still offered by the kings of Macedonia 
in the time of Herodotus. Perdikkas with his two brothers 
having thus escaped, established himself near the spot called 
the Garden of Midas on Mount Bermius. From the loins of 
this hardy young shepherd sprang the dynasty of Edessa.^ 
This tale bears much more the marks of a genuine locd 
tradition than that of Theopompus; and the origin of the 
Macedonian family, or Argeadm, from Argos, appears to have 
been universally recognised by Grecian inquirers,® so that 
Alexander the son of Amyntas, the contemporary of the Persian 
invasion, was admitted by the Hellanodikse to contend at the 
Olympic games as a genuine Greek, though his competitors 
sought to exclude him as a Macedonian. 

The talent for command was so much more the attribute of 
the Greek mind than of any of the neighbouring barbarians, 
that we easily conceive a courageous Argeian adventurer 

^ Herodot. viii. 137, 138. 

® Herodot. v, aa. ArjjeadiE, Strabo, lib. vii. Fragm. 20, ed. Tafel, which 
may probably have been erroneously changed into .mgead® (Justin, vii. i). 
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acquiring to himself great ascendency in the local disputes of 
the Macedonian tribes, and transmitting the chieftainship of 
one of those tribes to his offspring. The influence acquired 
by MiltiadSs among the Thracians of the Chersonese, and by 
Phormio among the Akarnanians (-who specially requested that 
after his death his son or some one of his kindred might be 
sent from Athens to command them i), was very much of this 
character. We may add the case of Sertorius among the native 
Iberians. In like manner, the kings of the Macedonian 
LynkSstae professed to be descended from the Eacchiadae ^ of 
Corinth j and the neighbourhood of Epidamnus and Apollonia, 
in both of which doubtless members of that great gens were 
domiciliated, renders this tale even more plausible than that of 
an emigration from Argos. The kings of the Epirotic Molossi 
pretended also to a descent from the heroic Aiakid race of 
Greece. In fact, our means of knowledge do not enable us to 
discriminate the cases in which these reigning families were 
originally Greeks, from those in which they were Hellenised 
natives pretending to Grecian blood. 

After the foundation-legend of the Macedonian kingdom, we 
have nothing but a long blank until the reign of king Amyntas 
(about 520-^00 B.C.), and his son Alexander (about 480 B.C.), 
Herodotus gives us five successive kings between the founder 
Perdikkas and Amyntas — Perdikkas, Argseus, Philippus, Aeropus, 
Alketas, Amyntas, and Alexander — the contemporary and to a 
certain extent the ally of Xerxes.® Though we have no means 
of establishing any dates in this early series, either of names or 
of facts, yet we see that the Temenid kings, beginning from a 
humble origin, extended th^ dominions successively on all 
sides. They conquered the Briges,’^ originally their neighbours 
on Mount Bermius — the Eordi, bordering on Edessa to the 
westward, who were either destroyed or expelled from the 
country (a small remnant of them still existed in the time of 
Thucydides at Physka between Strymdn and Axius) — the 

1 Thuoyd. iii. y j Herodot. vi. 34-37 : compare the story of Zalmoms 
among the Thradnns (iv. 94). 

* Strabo, vu. p. 326. 

* Herodot. viti. 139. Thocydtdds agrees in the number of kings, but 
does not give the names (ii, 100). 

For the divergent lists of the early Macedonian kings, see Mr, Clinton’s 
Fasti Hellenici, voL ii. p. 221. 

* This may be gathered, I think, from Herodot. vii, 73 and viii. 138. 
The alleged migration of the Briges into Asia, and the change of their 
name to Phryges, is a statement which I do not ventiue to repeat as 
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Almopians, an inland tribe of unknown site — and many of the 
interior Macedonian tribes who had been at first autonomous. 
Besides these inland conquests, they had made the still more 
important acquisition of Pieria (the territory which lay between 
Mount Bermius and the sea), from whence they expelled the 
original Pierians, who found new seats on the eastern bank of 
the Strymdn between Mount Pangseus and the sea. Amyntas 
king of Macedon was thus master of a very considerable 
territory, comprising the coast of the Thermaic Gulf as far north 
as the mouth of the Haliakmdn, and also some other territory 
on the same gulf from which the Bottireans had been expelled; 
but not comprising the coast between the mouths of the Axius 
and the Haliakmfin, nor even Pella the subsequent capital, 
which were still in the hands of the Bottiseans at the period 
when Xerxfis passed through.^ He possessed also Anthemfis, 
a town and territory in the peninsula of Chalkidik^, and some 
parts of Mygdonia, the territory east of the mouth of the Axius; 
but how much, we do not know. We shall find the Mace- 
donians hereafter extending their dominion still farther, during 
the period between the Persian and Peloponnesian war. 

We hear of king Amyntas in friendly connexion with the 
Peisistratid princes at Athens, whose dominion was in part 
sustained by mercenaries from the Strymdn; and this amicable 
sentiment was continued between his son Alexander and the 
emancipated Athenians.® It is only in the reigns of these two 
princes that Macedonia begins to be implicated in Grecian 
affairs. The regal dynasty had become so completely Mace- 
donised, and had to far renounced its Hellenic brotherhood, 
that the claim of Alexander to run at the Olympic games was 
contested by liis competitors, who compelled him to prove his 
lineage before the Hellanodik®. 

^ Herodot. yii. 123. Herodotus recognises both Bottiteans between the 
Axius and the Haliakmdn — and Bottiteans at Olynthus, whom the Macedo- 
nians had expelled from the Thermaic Gulf— at the time when Xeixds 
passed (viil. 127). These two statements seem to me compatible, and both 
admissible i the former Bottimans were expelled by the Macedonians 
subsequently, anterior to the Felopunnesian war. 

My view of these facts therefore differs somewhat from that of O, Mllller 
(Macedonians, sect. 16). 

* Herodot i. S9 » v. 94 ; viii. 136. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THRACIANS AND GREEK COLONIES IN THRACE 

That vast space comprised between the rivers, Strymdn and 
Danube, and bounded to the west by the easternmost Illyrian 
tribes, northward of the Strymdn, was occupied by the innumer- 
able subdivisions of the race called Thracians or Threicians. 
They were the most numerous and most terrible race known 
to Herodotus : could they by possibility act in unison or 
under one dominion (he says) they would be irresistible. 
A conjunction thu.s formidable once seemed impending, during 
the first years of the Peloponnesian war, under the reign of 
SitaMs king of the Odrysae, who reigned from Abdera at the 
mouth of the Nestus to the Euxine, and compressed under 
his sceptre a large proportion of these ferocious but warlike 
plunderers j .so that the Greeks even down to Thermopylse 
trembled at his expected approach. But the abilities of that 
prince were not found adequate to bring the whole force of 
Thrace into effective co-operation and aggression against others. 

Numerous as the tribes of Thracians were, their customs and 
character (according to Herodotus) were marked by great uni- 
formity : of the Get®, the Trausi, and others, he tdls us a few 
particularities. And the large tract over which the race were 
spread, comprising as it did die whole chain of Mount Hsemus 
and the still loftier chain of Rhodope,^ together with a portion of 
the mountains OrbSlus and Skomius, was yet partly occupied by 
level and fertile surface — such as the great plain of Adrianople, 
and the land towards the lower course of the rivers Nestus 
and Hebrus. The Thracians of the plain, though not less 
warlike, were at least more home-keeping, and less greedy of 
foreign plunder, than those of the mountains. But the general 
character of the race presents an aggregate of repulsive features, 
unredeemed by the presence of even the commonest domestic 

* This territory of ancient RhodopS — the inland space between the Stiy- 
mon, the Hebms, and the jEgean Sea — has been fess visited by modem 
travellers, and is at present mare thoroughly unknown, than any part of 
European Turkey. M. Viqnesnei visited it in 1847, and the topographical 
data collected by him (embodied in a report made to the French Govern- 
ment) have been employed by Kiepert in the preparation of his new map 
of European Turkey, just published (1853). But Viqttesnel's own map of 
the region of Rhodop# has not yet appeared (see Kiepetf's ErUaterungen, 
annexed to Iris Map, p. '5). 
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affections.^ The Thracian chief deduced his pedigree from 
a god called by the Greeks Hermfes, to whom lie offered up 
worship apart from the rest of his tribe, sometimes with the 
acceptable present of a human victim. He tattowed his body,* 
and that of the women belonging to him, as a privilege of 
honourable descent : he bought his wives from their parents, 
and sold his children for exportation to the foreign merchant : 
he held it disgraceful to cultivate the earth, and felt honoured 
only by the acquisitions of war and robbery. The Thracian 
tribes worshipped deities whom the Greeks assimilate to Arts, 
Dionysus, and Artemis. The great sanctuary and oracle of 
their god Dionysus was in one of the loftiest summits of 
Rhodopfi, amidst dense and foggy thickets — the residence 
of the fierce and unassailable Satrse. To illustrate the Thracian 
character, we may turn to a deed perpetrated by the king of 
the Bisaltae — perhaps one out of several chiefs of that extensive 
Thracian tribe— whose territory, between Strymon and Axius, 
lay in the direct march of Xerxes into Greece, and who, to 
escape the ignominy of being dragged along amidst the 
compulsory auxiliaries of the Persian invasion, fled to the 
heights of Rhodopfi, forbidding his six sons to take any part 
in it. From recklessnes.s, or curiosity, the sons disobeyed his 
commands, and accompanied Xerxfes into Greece. They 
returned unhurt by the Greek spear, but the incensed father, 
when they again came into his presence, caused the eyes of all 
of them to be put out. Exultation of success manifested itself 
in the Thracians by increased alacrity in shedding blood ; but 
as warriors, the only occupation which they esteemed, they 
were not less brave than patient of hardship ; maintaining a 
good front, under their own peculiar array, against forces much 
superior in all militaiy efficacy.® It appears that the Thynians 
and Bithynian^* on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, perhaps 
also the Mysians, were members of this great Thracian race, which 

* Mannert assimilates the civilisation of the Thracians to that of the 
Gauls when Julius Csesar invaded them — a great injustice to the latter, in 
my judgement (Geogmph. Gr. und Rom. vol. vii. p. 23). 

^ Cicero, De Officiisi, ii. 7. “Barbarum compunctum notis Threiciis." 
Plutarch (De Sera Numin. Vindict. c. 13, p. 558) speaks as if the women 
only were tattowed.in Thrace; he puls a singuiar interpretation upon it, 
as a continuous punishment on the sex for having slain Orpheus. 

* For Uie Thracians generally, see Herodol. v. 3-9, vii. no, viii. 116, lx. 
119; Thucyd. ii. 100, vii. 29, 30; Xenophon, Anabas. vii 2, 38, and the 
seventh book of the Anabasis generally, which describes the relations of 
Xenophon and the Ten Thousand Greeks with Seuthls the T^-acian 
prince. 

* Zenoph. Anah. vL 2, 17 ; Herodot. vii. 7<. 
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was more remotely connected also with the Phrygians. And 
the whole race may be said to present a character more Asiatic 
than European i especially in those ecstatic and maddening 
religious rites, which prevailed not less among the Edonian 
Thracians than in the mountains of Ida and Dindynion of Asia, 
though with some important differences. The Thracians 
served to furnish the Greeks with mercenary troops and slaves, 
and the number of Grecian colonies planted on the coast had 
the effect of partially softening the tribes in the immediate 
vicinity, between whose chiefs and the Greek leaders inter- 
marriages were not unfrequent. But the tribes in the interior 
seem to have retained their savage habits with little mitigation ; 
so that the language in which Tacitus * describes them is an 
apt continuation to that of Herodotus, though coming more 
than five centuries after. 

To note the situation of each one among these many 
different tribes, in the large territory of Thrace, which is even 
now imperfectly known and badly mapped, would be unnecessary 
and indeed impracticable. I shall proceed to mention the 
principal Grecian colonies which were formed in the country, 
noticing occasionally the particular Thracian tribes with which 
they came in contact. 

The Grecian colonies established on the Thermaic Gulf, as 
well as in the peninsula of Chalkidik§ — emanating principally 
from Chalkis and Eretria, though we do not know their 
precise epoch — appear to have been of early date, and probably 
preceded the time when the Macedonians of Edessa extended 
their conquest to the sea. At that early period, they would 
find the Fierians still between the Feneius and Haliakmdn— 
also a number of petty Thracian tribes throughout the broad 
part of the Chalkidic peninsula; they would find Pydna 
a Fierian town, and Therma, Anthemus, Cbalastra, &c., 
Mygdonian. 

The most ancient Grecian colony in these regions seems to 
have been MethSnfi, founded by the Eretrians in Fieria; 
nearly at the same time (if we may trust a statement of rather 
suspicious character, though the date itself is noway improbable) 
as Korkyra was settled by the Corinthians (about 730-720 B.a®)- 
It was a little to the north of the Pierian town of Pydna, and 
separated by about ten miles from the Bottisean town of 
A 16 rus, whidr lay north of the Haliakmdn.* We know very 
little about Methflnd, except that it preserved its autonomy 

^ Tadt. Annal. ii. 66 ; iv. 46. 

* Plutarch, Ouwst. Gnec. p. 293. * Skylax, c. 67. 
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and its Hellenism until the time of Philip of Macedon, who took 
and destroyed it. But though, when once established, it was 
strong enough to maintain itself in .spite of conquests made all 
around by the Macedonians of Edessa, we may fairly presume 
that it could not have been originally planted on Macedonian 
territory. Nor in point of fact was the situation peculiarly 
advantageous for Grecian colonists, inasmuch as there were 
other maritime towns, not Grecian, in its neighbourhood — 
Pydna, A 16 rus, Therma, Chalastra; whereas the point of 
advantage for a Grecian colony was, to become the exclusive 
sea port for inland indigenous people. 

The colonies, founded by Chalkis and Eretria on all the 
three projections of the Chalkidic peninsula, were numerous, 
though for a long time inconsiderable. We do not know how 
far these projecting headlands were occupied before the arrival 
of the settlers from Euboea. Such arrival we may probably 
place at some period earlier than 600 b.c. For after that 
period Chalkis and Eretria seem rather on the decline ; and 
it appears too, that the Chalkidian colonists in Thrace aided 
their mother-city Chalkis in her war against Eretria, which 
cannot be much later than 600 b.c., though it may be 
considerably earlier. 

The range of mountains which crosses from the Thermaic 
to the Strymonic Gulf and forms the northern limit of the 
Chalkidic peninsula, slopes down towards the southern ex- 
tremity, so as to leave a considerable tract of fertile land 
between the Tordnaic and the Thermaic Gulfs, including the 
fertile headland called Palldnd — the westernmost of those 
three prongs of Chalkidikfi which run out into the .iEgean. 
Of the other two prongs or projections, the easternmost is 
terminated by the sublime Mount Athos, which rises out of 
the sea as a precipitous rock 6400 feet in height, connected 
with the mainland by a ridge not more than half the height of 
the mountain itself, yet stiU high, rugged and woody from sea 
to sea, leaving only little occasional spaces fit to be occupied 
or cultivated. The intermediate or Sithonian headland is also 
hilly and woody, though in a less degree — both less inviting 
and less productive than Pallfind.^ 

1 For the description of Chnllddik^, see Grisebach’s Reisen, vol. ii. ch. 
to, p. 6-16, and Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. 24 , p. 

153. 

If we read attentively the description of ChoJkidikS as given by Skylax 
(c. 67), we shall see that he did not conceive it as three-pronged, but as 
terminatinir only in the peninsula of Pallfinfi, with Potid'»=. <it hs istlimi- 
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iEneia, near that cape which marks the entrance of the inner 
Thermaic Gulf — and PolidEea, at the narrow isthmus of Pallenfi 
— were both founded by Corinth. Between these two towns 
lay the fertile territory called Krusis or Krosssea, forming in 
aftertimes a part of the domain of Olynthus, but in the sixth 
century b.c. occupied by petty Thracian townsliips.^ Within 
PallfinI were the towns of Mende, a colony from Eretrla — 
Ski6n6, which, having no legitimate mother-city, traced its 
origin to Pellenian warriors returning from Troy — ^Aphytis, 
Neapolis, AEg6, Therambds, and Sand,® either wholly or partly 
colonies from Eretria. In the Sithonian peninsula were Assa, 
Pil6rus, Singus, Sartd, Torond, GalSpsus, Sermyld, and Meky- 
berna : all or most of these seem to have been of Chalkidic 
origin. But at the head of the Toronaic Gulf (which lies 
between Sithoniaand Palldnfe) was placed Olynthus, surrounded 
by an extensive and fertile plain. Originally a Bottiaan town, 
Olynthus will be seen at the time of the Persian invasion to 
pass into the hands of the Chalkidian Greeks,® and gradually 
to incorporate with itself several of the petty neighbouring 
establishments belonging to that race; whereby the Chalkidians 
acquired that marked preponderance in the peninsula which 
they retained, even against the efforts of Athens, until the 
days of Philip of Macedon, 

On the scanty spaces, admitted by the mountainous promon- 
tory or ridge ending in Athos, were planted some Thracian 
and some Felasgic settlements of the same inhabitants as 
those who occupied Lemnos and Imbros; a few Chalkidic 
citizens being domiciliated with them, and the people speaking 
both Pelasgic and Hellenic, But near the narrow isthmus 
which joins this promontory to Thrace, and along the north- 
western coast of the Stryraonic Gulf, were Grecian towns of 
considerable importance-^ang, Akanthus, Stageira,and Argilus, 
all colonies from Andros, which bad itself been colonised from 
Eretria.^ Akanthus and Stageira are said to have been 
founded in 654 B.c. 

Following the southern coast of Thrace, from the mouth of 
the river Strymdn towards the east, we may doubt whether, 

^ Herodot vii. 123 ; Skymnus Chins, v. 627. 

* Strabo, x. p. 447 j Thuoyd. iv. 120-123 ; Pompon. Mela. ii. a j Herodot. 
vii. 123. 

• Herodot. vii. laa; viii, 127. Stephanos Byz. jv. naXX^vjj) gives us 
some idea of the mythes of the lost Greek writers, Hdgesippas and Thea- 
gen£s, about PalldnA 

'' Thncyd. It. 84, 103, 109. See Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenic!, ad ann.! 

6^4 B.a 
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in the year 560 b.c., any considerable independent colonies of 
Greeks had yet been formed upon it. The Ionic colony of 
Abd^ra, eastward of the mouth of the river Nestus, formed 
from Te6s in Ionia, is of more recent date, though the 
Kla;omenians * had begun an unsuccessful settlement there 
as early as the year 651 b.c. ; while Diktea — the Chian settle- 
ment of Mardneia — and the Lesbian settlement of .£nus at 
the mouth of the Hebrus — are of unknown date.^ The 
important and valuable territory near the mouth of the 
Strym6n, where, after many ruinous failures,® the Athenian 
colony of Amphipolis afterwards maintained itself, was at the 
date here mentioned possessed by Edonian Thracians and 
Pierians. The various Thracian tribes — Satrae, Edonians, 
Dersteans, Sapjeans, Bistones, Kikoncs, Psetians, &C. — were in 
force on the principal part of the tract between Strymbn and 
Hebrus, even to the sea-coast. It is to be remarked however 
that the island of Thasus, and that of Samothrace, each 
possessed what in Greek was called a Perma ^ — a strip of the 
adjoining mainland cultivated and defended by means of 
fortified posts or small towns. Probably these occupations 
are of very ancient date, since they seem almost indispensable 
as a means of support to the islands. For the barren Thasus, 
especially, merits even at this day the uninviting description 
applied to it by the poet Archilochus, in the seventh century 
B.C. — “an ass’s backbone, overspread with wild wood:”® so 
wholly is it composed of mountain naked or wooded, and so 


^ Solinus, X. 10. 

* Herodot. i. 168 j vH. 58-59, 109 ; Skymnus Chias, v. 675. 

® Thucyd. i. 100, iv. loz; Herodot. v. II. Large quantities of coin 
are now exported from this territory to Constantinople (Leake, Noitli. Gr, 
vol. iii. ch. 25, p. 172). 

^ Herodot. vn. 108-109 5 Thucyd. i. loi. 

® d' uoT* prou ppytp 

*B<m}Kiv, oyptar iir(PTC9i^. 

Archiloch. Fragm. 17-iS, ed. Schneidewin. 

The striking prapriety of this description, even after the lapse of 2500 
years, may be seen in the Travels of Grisebacb, vol. i. ch. 7, p. 210-218, 
and in Trokesch, DenkwUrdigkeiien des Oiienls, Th. 3, p, 612. Tlie 
view of Thasus from the sea justifies the title ’Hepfn (CEnomaus ap. Euseb. 
Pis^r. Evang. vii. p. 256 ; Steph. Byz. Odiros). 

^ Thasus (now Tasso) contains at present a population of about 6000 Greeks, 
dispersed in twelve small villages ; it exports some good ship.tunlier, princi- 
pally fir, of which there is abundance on the island, together with some 
olive oil and wax 5 hut it cannot grow corn enough even for this small 
population. No mines either are now, or have been for a long time, in 

wort 
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scanty are the patches of cultivable soil left in it, nearly all 
close to the sca-shore. 

This island was originally occupied by the Phenicians, who 
worked the gold-mines in its mountains with a degree of 
industry, which, even in its remains, excited the admiration 
of Herodotus. How and when it was evacuated by them, we 
do not know. But the poet Archilochus^ formed one of 
a body of Parian colonists who planted themselves on it in 
the seventh century b.c., and carried on war, not always 
successful, against the Thracian tribe called Saians: on one 
occasion, Archilochus found himself compelled to throw away 
his shield. By their mines and their possessions on the 
mainland (which contained even richer mines, at Skaptfi Hyl6, 
and elsewhere, than those in the island), the Thasian Greeks 
rose to considerable power and population. And as they 
seem to have been the only Greeks, until the settlement of the 
Milesian Histiaeus on the Stiymdn about 5 to b.c., who actively 
concerned themselves in the mining districts of Thrace opposite 
to their island, we cannot he surprised to hear that their clear 
surplus revenue before the Persian conquest, about 493 b.c., 
after defraying the charges of their government without any 
taxation, amounted to the large sum of 200 talents, sometimes 
even to 300 talents, in each year (^£46, 000-66,000). 

On the long peninsula called the Thracian Chersonese there 
may probably have been small Grecian settlements at an early 
date, though we do not know at what time either the Milesian 
settlement of Kardia, on the western side of the isthmus of 
that peninsula, near the Mge&Ti Sea — or the ..‘Eolic colony of 
Sestus on the Hellespont — ^were founded. The Athenian 
ascendency in the peninsula begins only with the migration of 
the first Miltiadfis, during the reign of Peisistratus at Athens. 
The Samian colony of Perinthus, on the nortliem coast of the 
Propontis,* is spoken of as ancient in date, and the Megarian 
colonies, Selymbria and Byzantium, belong to the seventh 
century b.c. : the latter of these two is assigned to the 30th 
Olympiad (657 b.c.), and its neighbour ChalkSddn, on the 
opposite coast, was a few years earlier. The site of Byzantium 
in the narrow Btrait of the Bosphoms, with its abundant thunny- 
fisheiy,® which both employed and nourished a large proportion 

^ Architoch. Fragtn. S, eel. Schnddewin ; Aristophan. Pac. 1298, with 
the Scholia; Strabo, x. p. 487, xii. p. 549; Thuwd. iv. 104. 

® Skymnns Chius, 699-715 ; Plutarch, Qusest. Grsec. c. 57. See M, 
Raoul Rochette, Histoire des Colonies Greci^ues, ch. xi.-xiv. vol. ill p. 
273-298. ’ Arislot. Polit. iv. 4, 1. 
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of the poorer freemen, was alike convenient either for maritime 
traffic or for levying contributions on the numerous corn ships 
which passed from the Euxine into the ^gean. We are even 
told that it held a considerable number of the neighbouring 
Eithynian Thracians as tributary Perioeki. Such dominion, 
though probably maintained during tlie more vigorous period 
of Grecian city life, became in later times impracticable, and 
we even find the Byzantines not always competent to the 
defence of their own small surrounding territory. The place, 
however, will be found to possess considerable importance 
during all the period of this history.' 

The Grecian settlements on the inhospitable south-western 
coast of the Euxine, south of the Danube, appear never to 
have attained any consideration : the principal traffic of Greek 
ships in that sea tended to more northerly ports, on the banks 
of the BorysthenSs and in the Tauric Chersonese. Istria was 
founded by the Milesians near the southern embouchure of 
the Danube — ^Apollonla and Odcssus on the same coast more 
to the south — all probably between 600-560 B.c. The Mega- 
rian or Byzantine colony of Mesambria seems to have been 
later than the Ionic revolt : of Kallatis the age is not known. 
Tomi, north of Kallatis and south of Istria, is renowned as the 
place of Ovid’s banishment.® The picture which he gives of 
that uninviting spot, which enjoyed but little truce from the 
neighbourhood of the murderous Getse, explains to us sufficiently 
why these towns acquired little or no importance. 

The islands of Lemnos and Imbros, in tlie ^Egean, were at 
this early period occupied by Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, They were 
conquered by the Persians about 508 B.c., and seem to have 
passed into the power of the Athenians, at the time when 
Ionia revolted from the Persians. If the mythical or poetical 
stories respecting these Tyrrhenian Pelasgi contain any basis 
of truth, they must have been a race of buccaireers not less 
rapacious than cruel. At one time, these Pelasgi seem also 
to have possessed Samothrace, Ijut or when they were 

1 Polyb. Iv. 39 ; Phylwch. Fiagm. 10, ed. Cidot. 

® Skymnus Cbius, 720-740 ; Herodot. ii, 33, vi. 33 ; Stmbo, vii. p. 
319 j Skylax, c, 68 ; Mannert, Geograph. Gr. Rom. vbl. vii. ch. 8, p. 
126-140. 

An inscription in Boeckh’s Collection proves the existence of a pentapolis 
or onion of five Grecian cities on this coast. Tomi, Kallatis, Mesambria, 
and Apdlionia, are presumed by Blaramberg to have belonged to this union. 
See Inscript. No. 2056 

Syncelhis however (p, 213) places the foundation of Istria considerably 
earlier, in 651 b.c. 
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supplanted by Greeks, we find no trustworthy account : the 
population of Samothrace at the time of the Persian, war was 
Ionic. ^ 


CHAPTER XXVII 

KYRENE AND BARKA — HESPERIDES 

It has been already mentioned in a former chapter, that 
Psammeticlms king of Egypt, about the middle of the seventh 
century b.c., first removed those prohibitions which had ex- 
cluded Grecian commerce from &e country. In his reign, 
Grecian mercenaries were first established in Egypt, and 
Grecian traders admitted, under certain regulations, into the 
Nile. The opening of this new market emboldened them to 
traverse the direct sea which separates KrSte from Egypt— a 
dangerous voyage with vessels which rarely ventured to lose 
sight of land — and seems to have first made them acquainted 
with the neighbouring coast of Libya, between the Nile and 
the gulf called the Great Syrtis. Hence arose the foundation 
of the important colony called Kyrfinfi. 

As in the case of most other Grecian colonies, so in that of 
Kyrene, both the foundation and the early history are very 
imperfectly known. The date of the event, as far as can be 
made out amidst much contradiction of statement, was about 
630 B.C.® , Thfira was the mother-city, herself a colony from 
Lacedaemon ; and the settlements formed in Libya became no 
inconsiderable ornaments to the Dorian name in Hellas. 

According to the account of a lost historian, Meneldfis® — 
political dissension among the inhabitants of ThSra led to that 
emigration which founded Kyr6n6, The more ample legendary 
details which Herodotus collected, partly from Thersean, partly 
from Kyrensean informants, are not positively inconsistent with 
this statement, though they indicate more particularly bad 
seasons, distress, and over-population. But both of them 
dwell einphatically on the Delphian oracle as the instigator as 
well as the director of the first emigrants, whose apprehensic^ 

* Herodot. viii. go. ' , 

* See the discussion of the sera of Kyi6n6 in Thrige, Historia CyrfinSs, 
ch. 22, 23, 24, whm the different statements are noticed and comiared. 

* Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. iv. 
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of a dangerous voyage and an unltnown country were very 
difficult to overcome. Both of them affirmed that the original 
cekist Bahus was selected and consecrated to the work by the 
divine command : both called Battus the son of Polymn^stus, 
of the mythical breed called Mlnyse. But on other points 
there was complete divergence between the two stories, and 
the Kyrenteans themselves, whose town was partly peopled by 
emigrants from Krfite, described the mother of Battus as 
daughter of Etearchus, prince of the Kretan town of Axus.^ 
Battus had an impediment in his speech, and it was on his 
entreating from the Delphian oracle a cure for this infirmity 
that he received directions to go as “ a cattle-breeding cekist to 
Libya.” The suffering Therceans were directed to assist him. 
But neither he nor they knew where Libya was, nor could they 
find any resident in Krfite who had ever visited it. Such was 
the limited reach of Grecian navigation to the south of the 
JEgean Sea, even a century after the foundation of Syracuse. 
At length, by prolonged inquiry, they discovered a man 
employed in catching the purple shellfish, named Kordbius, 
who said that he had been once forced by stress of weather to 
the island of Platea, close on the shores of Libya, and on the 
side not far removed from the western limit of Egypt. Some 
Therseans being sent along with Kordbius to inspect this 
island, left him there with a stock of provisions, and returned 
to Thera to conduct the emigrants. From the seven districts 
into which Thdra was divided, emigrants wei'e drafted for the 
colony, one brother being singled out from the different 
numerous families by lot. But so long was their return to 
Platea deferred, that the provisions of Kordbius were exhausted, 
and he was only saved from starvation by the accidental arrival 
of a Samian ship, driven by contrary winds out of her course 
on the voyage to Egypt. Kdlmus, the master of this ship 
(whose immense profits made by the first voyage to Tartdssus 
have been noticed in a former chapter), supplied him with 
provisions for a year — an act of kindness, which is said to have 
laid the first foundation of the alliance and good feeling after- 
wards prevalent between Thdra, Kyrdnd, and Samos. At length 
the expected emigrants reached the island, having found the 
voyage so perilous and difficult, that they once returned in 
despair to Thdra, where they were only prevented by force 
from re-landing. The band which accompanied Battus was all 
conveyed in two pentekonters — armed ships with fifty rowers 
each. Thus humble was the start of the mighty Kyifinfi, 
' Herodot. iv. 11:0-154. 
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which, in the days of Herodotus, covered a city-area equal to 
the entire island of Platea.^ 

That island, however, though near to Libya, and supposed 
by the colonists to be Libya, was not so in reality : the com- 
mands of the oracle had not been literally fulfilled. Accordingly 
the settlement carried with it nothing but hardship for the 
space of two years j and Battus returned with his companions 
to Delphi, to complain that the promised land had proved a 
bitter disappointment. The god, through his priestess, returned 
for answer, “ If you, who have never visited the cattle-breeding 
Libya, know it better than I who have, I greatly admire your 
cleverness." Again the inexorable mandate forced them to 
return. This time they planted themselves on the actual 
continent of Libya, nearly over against the island of Platea, in 
a district called Aziris, surrounded on both sides by fine 
woods, and with a running stream adjoining. After six years 
of residence in this spot, they were persuaded by some of the 
indigenous Libyans to abandon it, under the promise that they 
should be conducted to a better situation. Their guides now 
brought them to the actual site of Kyrfenfi, saying, “ Here, men 
of Hellas, is the place for you to dwell, for here the sky is 
perforated.”® The road through which they passed had led 
through the tempting region of Irasa witli its fountain Thestd, 
and their guides took the precaution to carry them through 
it by night, in order that they might remain ignorant of its 
beauties. 

Such were the preliminary steps, divine and human, which 
brought Battus and his colonists to Kyrfenfi. In the time of 
Herodotus, Irasa was an outlying portion of the eastern territory 
of this powerful city. But we trace in the story just related an 
opinion prevalent among his Kyrensean informants, that Irasa 
with its fountain Thestfi was a more inviting position than 
Kyrgnfi with its fountain of Apollo, and ought in prudence to 
have been originally chosen : out of which opinion, according 
to the general habit of the Greek mind, an anecdote is 
engendered and accredited, explaining how the supposed 
mistake was committed. What may have been the recom- 
mendations of Irasa, we are not permitted to know; but 
descriptions of modern travellers, no less than the subsequent 
history of Kyr6n6, go far to , justify the choice actually made. 

* Herodot. iv. 155. 

® Herodot iv. 158. irSavra yip i oipta/hs Tlrptfrai, Compare the jest 
ascribed to the Uyzantian envoys on occasion of the vaants of Lysimachas 
(Plutarch, De Fortund Alexandr. Magn. c. 3, p, 338). 
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The city was placed at the distance of about ten miles from 
the sea, having a sheltered port called Apollonia, itself after- 
wards a considerable town — it was about twenty miles from 
the promontory Phykus, wliich forms the northernmost pro- 
jection of the African coast, nearly in the longitude of tlie 
Peloponnesian Cape Tsenarus (Matapan). KyrSni was situated 
about 1800 feet above the level of the Mediterranean, of which 
it commanded a fine view, and from which it was conspicuously 
visible, on the edge of a range of hills which slope by successive 
terraces down to the port. The soil immediately around, 
partly calcareous, partly sandy, is described by Captain Beechey 
to present a vigorous vegetation and remarkable fertility; 
though the ancients considered it inferior in this respect both 
to Barka’ and Hesperides, and still more inferior to the more 
westerly region near Kinyps. But the abundant periodical 
rains, attracted by the lofty heights around, and justifying the 
expression of the “perforated sky,” were even of greater 
importance under an African sun than extraordinary richness 
of soil.® The maritime regions near KyrSnS and Barka, and 

* Herodot, iv. 198. 

* See, about the productive powers of KytCnl and its surrounding region, 
Herodot. iv. 199 ; KalUmachus (himself a Kyranaian), Hymn, ad Apoll. 
65, with the note of Spanheim j Pindar, Pyth. iv., with the Scholia passim; 
Hiodoi. iii. 49; Arnan, Indica, xliii. 13. Strabo (xvii. p. S37) saw 
KyrdnS from the sea in sailing by, and was struck with the view : he does 
not appear to have landed. 

The results of modem observation in that country are given in the 
Viaggio of Della Celia and in the exploring expedition of Captain Beechey : 
see an interesting summaiy in the History of the Barbaty States, by Dr. 
Russell (Edinburgh, 1833), ch. v. p. 160-171. The chapter on this subject 
(c. 6) in Thrige’s Historia Cyrdnes is defective, as the author seems never 
to have seen the careful and valuable observations of Captain Beechey, and 
proceeds chiefly on the statements of Della Cello. 

I refer briefly to a few among the many interesting notices of Captain 
Beechey. For the site of the ancient Hesperides (Bengozi), and the 
“beautiful fertile plain near it, extending to the foot of along chain of 
moiuitains about fourteen miles distant to the south-eastward,” — see 
Beechey, Expedition, ch. xi. p. 387-313 ; “a great many date-palm trees 
in the neighbourhood ” (ch. xii. p. 340 - 34 S)- 

The distance between Bengasi (Hespeiidcs) and Ftolemeta (Ftolemois, 
the port of Barka) is fifty-seven geographical miles, idong a fertile and 
beautiful plain, stretching from the mountains to the sea. Between these 
two was situated the ancient Teucheira (ib. ch. xii. p. 347), about thirty- 
eight miles from Hesperides (p. 349}, in a country highly productive wher- 
ever it is cultivated (p. 330-353). £.xnberant vegetation exists near the 
deserted Ftolemeta (or Ftolemois) after the winter ndns (p. 364), The 
mreuit of Ptolemais, as measured by the ruins of its walls, was about three 
and a hair English iniles (p. 380), 

An extensive, fertile, and well-watered mountain-plain of Memd, consti- 
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Hesperides, produced oil and wine as well as corn, while 
the extensive district between, these towns, composed of alternate 
mountain, wood and plain, was eminently suited for pasture 
and cattle-breeding. The ports were secure, presenting con- 
veniences for the intercourse of the Greek trader with Northern 
Africa, such as were not to be found along all the coast of the 
Great Syrtis westward of Hesperides. Abundance of applicable 
land — great diversity both of climate and of productive season, 
between the sea-side, the low hill, and the upper mountain, 
within a small space, so that harvest was continually going on, 
and fresh produce coming in from the earth, during eight 
months of the year — together with the monopoly of the valuable 
plant called the Silphium, which grew nowhere except in the 
Kyrenaic region, and the juice of which was extensively 
demanded throughout Greece and Italy— led to the rapid 
growth of Kyrcnfi, in spite of serious and renewed political 
troubles. And even now, the immense remains which still 
mark its desolate site, the evidences of past labour and solicitude 
at the Fountain of Apollo and elsewhere, together with the 
profusion of excavated and ornamented tombs, attest sufBciently 
what the grandeur of the place must have been in the days of 
Herodotus and Pindar. So much did the Kyrenseans pride 
themselves on the Silphium, found wild in their back country 
from the island of Platea on the east to the inner recess of the 
Great Syrtis westward — the leaves of which were highly salubri- 
ous for cattle and the stalk for man, while the root furnished 
the peculiar juice for export — that they maintained it to have 
first appeared seven years prior to the arrival of the first Grecian 
colonists in their city.^ 

But it was not only the properties of the soil which promoted 
the prosperity of ICyr&nS. IsokratSs ® praises the well-chosen 
site of that colony, because it was planted in the midst of 

tuted the territory of the ancient Barka (ib. cli. xiii. p. 395-401) : the 
bricks, which the Arabic geographers state to have beeit exported from 
Barka to Kgypt (p. 399), are noticed by Stephan. Byzant. (▼. Bdp/nj) as 
constituting the material of the houses at Baika. 

The road from Barka to Kyrfinfi presents continued marks of ancient 
chariot-wheels (ch. xir, p. 406) ; after passing the plain of Metg$, it be- 
comes hilly and woody, ‘‘but on approaching Grenna (Kyrdnd) it becomes 
more dear of wood ; the valleys produce fine crops of barley, and the hills 
excellent pasturage for cattle ” (p. 409). Luxuriant v^etation comes after 
the winter rains ui the vicinity of KyrSnfi (ch, xv. p. 405). 

1 Theophrast Hist. PL vi. 3, 3 ; ix. i, 7 ; Skyfax. c. 107. 

* Isokrat^, Or. v, ad Philipp, p. 84 (p. 107 ed. Bek.). Th^ra beine a' 
colony of Lacedamon, and Kyrene of Tliera, Isokratds speaks bf KyrfinS as 
a colony of Lacediemun. 
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indigenous natives apt for subjection, and far distant from any 
formidable enemies. That the native Libyan tribes were made 
conducive in an eminent degree to the growth of the Greco- 
Libyan cities, admits of no doubt; and in reviewing the history 
of these cities, we must bear in mind that their population was 
not pure Greek, but more or less mixed, like that of the colonies 
in Italy, Sicily, or Ionia. Though our information is very 
imperfect, we see enough to prove that the small force brought 
over by Batlus the Stammerer was enabled first to fraternise 
with the indigenous Libyans — next, reinforced by additional 
colonists and availing themselves of the power of native chiefs, 
to overawe and subjugate them. Kyrene — combined with 
Barka and Hesperides, both of them having sprung from her 
root^ — exercised over the Libyan tribes between the borders 
of Egypt and the inner recess of the Great Syrtis, for a space 
of three degrees of longitude, an ascendency similar to that 
which Carthage possessed over the more westerly Libyans near 
the Lesser Syrtis. Within these Kyrensean limits, and farther 
westward along the shores of the Great Syrtis, the Libyan tribes 
were of pastoral habits ; westward, beyond the Lake Tritfinis 
and the Lesser Syrtis,^ they began to be agricultural. Immedi- 
ately westward of Egypt were the Adyrmachidse, bordering 
upon Apis and Marea, the Egyptian frontier towns;® they 
were subject to the Egyptians, and had adopted some of the 
minute ritual and religious observances which characterised the 
region of the Nile. Proceeding westward from the Adyrma- 
chid® were found the Giligammee, the Asbystee, the Auschisae, 
the Kabales, and the Nasamdnes — the latter of whom occupied 
the south-eastern corner of the Great Syrtis — next, the Maloe, 
Gindines, Lotophagi, Machlyes, as far as a certain river and 
lake called Tritfin and Tritfinis, which seems to have been near 
the Lesser Syrtis. These last-mentioned tribes were not 
dependent either on KyrSnfi or on Carthage, at the time of 

1 Pindar, Pyth. iv. 26. Kvfrliviiv — hffriav pl^cw. In the time of Herodotus 
these three cities may possibly have been spoken of as a Tripolis ; but no 
one before Alexander the Great would have understood the expression 
Fentapolis, used under the Romans to denote Kyr^nd, Apdllonia, Ptole- 
mais, Teucheira, and Berenikd or Hesperides. 

Ftolemais, originally the port of Barka, had become autonomous and of 
greater importance than the latter. 

* The accounts respecting the lake called in ancient times Tritdnis are 
however very uncertain : see Dr. Shaw’s Travels in Barbaty, p. lay. 
Strabo mentions a lake so called near Hesperides (xvii. p. 836) ; Fhere- 
kyd8s talks of it as near Irasa (Phetefcyd. Fragm. 33 d. ed. Didot). 

® Eratosthends, born at KyrInS and resident at Alexandria, estimated 
the land-journey between the two at 525 Roman miles (Pliny, H. N. v. 6 ), 
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Herodotus, nor probably during the proper period of free 
Grecian history (600-300 B.&). But in the third century b.c., 
the Ptolemaic governors of Kyrfeng extended their dominion 
westward, while Carthage pushed her colonies and castles east- 
ward, so that the two powers embraced between them the 
whole line of coast between the Greater and Lesser Syrtis, 
meeting at the spot called the Altars of the Brothers Philseni — 
celebrated for its commemorative legend.^ Moreover, even in 
the sixth century b.c., Carthage was jealous of the extension of 
Grecian colonies along this coast, and aided the Libyan Makse 
(about 510 B.C.) to expel the Spartan prince Dorieus from his 
settlement near the river Kinyps; near that spot was afterwards 
planted, by Phenician or Carthaginian exiles, the town of 
Leptis Magna® (now Lebida), which does not seem to have 
existed in the time of Herodotus. Nor does the latter historian 
notice the Marmaridre, who appear as the principal Libyan tribe 
near the west of Egypt between the age of Skylax and the third 
century of the Christian sera. Some migration or revolution 
subsequent to the time of Herodotus must have brought this 
name into predominance.® 

The interior country stretching westward from Egypt (along 
the thirtieth and thirty-first parallel of latitude) to the Great 
Syrtis, smd then along the southern shore of that gulf, is to a 
great degree low and sandy, and quite destitute of trees ; yet 
affording in many parts water, herbage, and a fertile soil.^ But 

^ Sallust, Bell. Jugurth. c. 75 i Valerius Maximus, v. 6. Thrige (Histor. 
Cyr. c. 49) places this division of the Syrds between Kyr£nS and Carthage 
at some period between 400-330 B.C., anterior to the loss ef the m- 
dependence of ICyrfinfi ; but I cannot think that it was earlier than the 
Ptolemies : compare Strabo, xvii p. 836. 

The Carthaginian establishment Ncapolis is mentioned by Skylax (c. 
109), and Strabo states that Leptis was another name for the same place 
(xvii. p. 835). 

• Skylax, c. 107 ; Vopiscus, Vit. Frob. c. 9 ; Strabo, xvii. p. 838 ; 
Pliny, H. N. v. 5. From the Libyan tribe Marmaridee was derived the 
name Marmarika applied to that region. 

* mwttvli re Ka! ^a/tpuitifis (Herodot iv. 191) ; Sallust, Bell. Jugurthin. 
c. 17, 

Captain Beechey points out the mistaken concepdons which have been 
entertained of this region — 

“ It is not only in the works of early writers that we find the nature of 
the Syrds misunderstood ; for the whole of the space between Mesurata 
(i. e, the cape which forms the western extremity of the Great Syrtis) and 
Alexandria is described by Leo Africanus, under the title of Barca, as a 
wild and desert country, where there is neither water nor land capable of 
cultivation. He tells us that the most powerful among the Mahometan in- 
vaders possessed themselves of the fertile parts of the coast, leaving the 
others only the desert fin their abode, exposed to all the miseries and 
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the maritime region north of this, constituting the projecting 
bosom of the African coast from the island of Platea (Gulf of 
Bomba) on the east to Hesperides (Bengazi) on the west, is of a 
totally different character ; covered with mountains of consider- 
able elevation, which reach their highest point near Kyren^, 
interspersed with productive plain and valley, broken by fre- 
quent ravines which carry off the winter torrents into the sea, 
and never at any time of the year destitute of water. It is this 
latter advantage that causes them to be now visited every 
summer by the Bedouin Arabs, who flock to the inexhaustible 
Fountain of Apollo and to other parts of the mountainous 
region from Kyrcne to Hesperides, when their supply of water 
and herbage fails in the interior ; ^ and the same circumstance 

privations attendant upon it ; for this desert (he continues) is far removed 
from any habitations, and nothing is produced there whatever. So that if 
these poor people would have a supply of grain, or of any other articles 
necessary to their existence, they are obliged to pledge their children to the 
Sicilians who visit the coast ; who, on providing them with these things, 
carry off the chiidren they have received .... 

“ It appears to be chiefly from Leo Africanus that modern historians 
have derived their idea of what they term the district and desert of Barca. 
Vet the whole of the Cyrenaica is comprehended within the limits which 
they assign to it ; and the authority of Herodotus, without citing any other, 
would be amply sufficient to prove that this tract of country not only was no 
desert, hut was at all times remarkable for its fertility .... The impres- 
sion left upon our minds, after reading the account of Herodotus, would be 
much more consistent with the appearance and peculiarities of both, in their 
actual state, than that which would result from the description of any 
succeeding writer .... The district of Barca, including all the country 
between Mesurata and Alexandria, neither is, nor ever was, so destitute and 
barren as has been represented; the part of it which constitutes the 
Cyrenaica is capable of the highest degree of cultivation, and many parts of 
the Syrtis aflford excellent pasturage, while some of it is not only adapted 
to cultivation, but does actually produce good crops of barley anil dhnrra.” 
(Captain Beechey, Expedition to Northern Coast of Africa, ch. x. pp. 263, 
26s, 267, 269 comp. ch. xi. p. 321.) 

^ Justin, xiii. 7. “ aincenitatem loci et fontium ubertatem.” Captain 
Beechey notices this annual migration of the Bedouin Arabs — 

“Teucheim (on the coast between Hesperides and Barka) abounds in 
wells of excellent water, which are reserved by the Arabs for their summer 
consumption, and only resorted to when the more inland supplies are 
exhausted : at other times it is uninbalnted. Many of the excavated tombs 
are occupied as dwelling-houses by the Arabs during their summer visits to 
that part of the coast.” (Beechey, Exp. to North. Afric. ch. xii. p. 3S4.) 

And about the wide mountain plain, or table-land of MergS, the site of 
■the ancient Barka, "The water from the mountains enclosing the plain 
settles in pools and lakes in different parts of this spacious valley ; and 
affords a constant supply, during the summer months, to the Arabs who 
frequent it” (ch. xjii._ p. 390). The red earth which Captain Beechey 
observed in this plain is noticed by Herodotus in regard to Libya (H. 12). 
Stephan. Byz. also mentions the bricks used in hutldmg (v, Sdpien), Derna, 
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must have operated in ancient times to hold the Nomadic 
Libyans in a sort of dependence on Kyrfinfe and Barka. 
Kyren6 appropriated the maritime portion of the territory of the 
Libyan Asbystm : ^ the Auschisae occupied the region south of 
Barlra, touching the sea near Hesperides : the Kabales dwelt 
near Teucheira in the territory of Barka. Over the interior 
spaces these Libyan Nomads, with their cattle and twisted 
tents, wandered unrestrained, amply fed upon meat and milk,® 
clothed in goat skins, and enjoying better health than any 
people known to Herodotus. Their breed of horses was ex- 
cellent, and their chariots or waggons with four horses could 
perform feats admired even by Greeks. It was to these horses 
that the princes ® and magnates of KyrSnS and Barka owed the 
frequent successes of their chariots in the games of Greece. 
The Libyan Nasamdnes, leaving their cattle near the sea, were 
in the habit of making an annud journey up the country to the 
Oasis of Augila for the purpose of gathering the date-harvest,* 
or of purchasing dates ; and the Bedouin Arabs from Bengazi 
still make this same journey annually, carrying up their wheat 
and barley, for the same purpose. Each of the Libyan tribes 
was distinguished by a distinct mode of cutting the hair, and 

too, to the eastward of Cyrene on the sea-coast, is amply provided with 
water (ch. xvi. p. ayi). 

Respecting iCyrln£ itself, Captain Beechey states : — "Daring the time, 
about a fortnight, of our absence from Cyrene, the changes which bad taken 
place in the appearance of the country about it were remarkable. We 
found the hills on our return covered with Arabs, their camels, flocks, and 
herds ; the scarcity of water in the interior at this time having driven the 
Bedouins to the mountains, and particaUrly to Cyrene, where the springs 
aflbrd at all times an abundant supply. The corn was all cut, and the high 
grass and luxuriant vegetation, which we bad found it so difficult to wade 
Sirough on former occasions, had been eaten down to the roots by the 
cattle^’ (ch. xviii. pp. 517, 520). 

The winter rains are also abundant, between January and March, at 
Bengazi (the ancient Hesperides) : sweet springs of water are found near 
the town (ch. xi. pm 2S2, 315, 327). About Ptolemeta, or Ptolemais, the 
port of the undent Barka, ib. ch. xii. p. 363. 

^ Herodot. Iv. 170-171. vapa\ia fffiSpa tiSal/toy. Stiabo, ii. p, 131. 
vo\vn‘/i\ov (col iroAufcopiroTciTOj x®‘'’' 4 s, Pindar, Pyth. ix. 7. 

® Herodot. iv. 186, 187, 189, 190. No/tdSes xpeoipi'yoi (col ydKaKTOTtinu. 
Pindar, Pyth. ix. 127, IwirsvTol NaputSts. Pompon. Mela, i. 8. 

* See the fourth, fifth and ninth Pythian Odes of Pindar. In the 
description given by Sophokffis (Electra, 695) of the Pythian contest, in 
which pretence is made that Orestes has perished, ten contending chariots 
are supposed, of which two are Libyan from Barka; of the remaining 
eight, one only comes from each place named. 

* Herodot. iv. 172-182. Compare Hornemann’s Travels in Africa, p. 
48, and Heaen, Verkehr und Handel der Alten Welt, Th. ii. Abth. x, 
Abschm'tt vi. p. aad. 
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by some peculiarities of religious worship, though generally all 
worshipped the Sun and the Moon.i ] 3 ut in the neighbour- 
hood of the Lake Tritonis (seemmgly the western extremity of 
Grecian coasting trade in the time of Herodotus, who knows 
little beyond, except from Carthaginian authorities), the Grecian 
deities Poseiddn and Athene, together with the legend of Jason 
and the Argonauts, had been Iodised. There were moreover 
current prophecies announcing that one hundred Hellenic cities 
were destined one day to be founded round the lake — and that 
one city in the island Phla, surrounded by the lake, was to be 
planted by the Lacedsemonians.® These indeed were among 
the many unfulfilled prophecies which from every side cheated 
the Grecian ear, proceeding probably from Kyrensean or 
Thersean traders, who thought the spot advantageous for settle- 
ment, and circulated their own hopes under the form of divine 
assurances. It was about the year 510 d.c.® that some of the 
Theraeans conducted the Spartan prince Dorieus to found a 
colony in the fertile region of Kinyps, belonging to the Libyan 
Makae. But Carthage, interested in preventing the extension 
of Greek settlements westward, aided the Libyans in driving 
him out. 

The Libyans in the immediate neighbourhood of Kyr6n6 
were materially changed by the establishment of that town. 
They constituted a large part — at first probably far the largest 
part — of its constituent population. Not possessing that fierce 
tenacity of habits which the Mahomedan religion has im- 
pressed upon the Arabs of the present day, they were open to 
the mingled influence of constraint and seduction applied by 
Grecian settlers ; and in the time of Herodotus, the Kabales 
and the Asbystae of the interior had come to copy Kyrensean 
tastes and customs.* The Thersean colonists, having obtained 
not merely the consent, but even the guidance, of the natives to 
their occupation of Kyrene, constituted themselves like privileged 
Spartan citizens in the midst of Libyan Periteki.® They seem 
to have married Libyan wives, so that Herodotus describes the 
women of Kyr^nS and Barka as following, even in his time, 
religious observances indigenous and not Hellenic.® Even the 

* Herodot iv. 175-188. 

® Herodot. iv. 178, 179, 195, 196. 

® Herodot. iv. 42. 

* Herodot. iv. 170. v 6 fious Si robs rKdtrrQvs junie(r 9 ai hrtrriSeiovin robs 
Kvpiivaiay. 

' Herodot. iv. 161. BTipaUav koI r&y repioiKuv, &c. 

* Herodot, iv. 18^189. Compare also the story in Pindar, Pylh. ix. 
109-136, abont Aiexidamus, the ancestor of Telesikratfe the fCyrenaian j 
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descendants of the primitive oekist Battus were semi-Libyan, 
for Herodotus gives us the curious information that Battus was 
the Libyan word for a king, and deduces from it the just infer- 
ence that the name Battus was not originally personal to the 
oekist, but acquired in Libya first as a title j ^ though it after- 
wards passed to his descendants as a proper name. For eight 
generations the reigning princes were called Battus and Arkesi- 
laus, the Libyan denomination alternating with the Greek, until 
the family was finally deprived of its power. Moreover we find 
the chief of Barka, kinsman of Arkesilaus of KyrSnS, bearing 
the name of Alazir ; a name certainly not Hellenic, and pro- 
bably Libyan.® We are therefore to conceive the first Thertean 
colonists as established in their lofty fortified post Kyrene, in 
the centre of Libyan Perioeki, till then strangers to walls, to arts, 
and perhaps even to cultivated land. Probably these Perioeki 
were always subject and tributary, in a greater or less degree, 
though they continued for half a century to retain their own king. 

To these rude men the Theneans communicated the ele- 
ments of Hellenism and civilisation, not without receiving 
themselves much that was non-Hellenic m return ; and perhaps 
the reactionary influence of the Libyan element agiOinst the 
Hellenic might have proved the stronger of the two, had they 
not been reinforced by new-comers from Greece. After forty 
years of Battus the ffikist (about 630-590 b.c.) and sixteen 
years of his son Arkesilaus (about 590-574 b.c.), a second 
Battus® succeeded, called Battus the Prosperous, to mark 
the extraordinary increase of KyrSnS during his presidency. 
The Kyrenaeans under him took pains to mvite new 
settlers from all parts of Greece without distinction — a 
circumstance deserving notice in Grecian colonisation, which 
usually manifested a preference for certain races, if it did 
not positively exclude the rest To everjy new-comer was 
promised a lot of land, and the Delphian priestess strenuously 
seconded the wishes of the Kyrenceans, proclaiming that 
“whosoever should reach the place too late for the land- 
division, would have reason to repent it.” Such promise of ■ 
new land, as well as the sanction of the oracle, were doubt- 
less made public at all the games and meetings of Greeks. A 

how the fomer won, by his swiftness in running, a Libyan maiden, daughter 
of Antssus of Irssa — and KalUmachus, Hymn. ApoU. 8d. 

^ Herodot. iv. 155. 

* Heiodot, iv. 164. 

® Respecting the chronology of the Battiad princes, see Roeckh, «a 
Pindar. Pyth. iv. p. 365, and Thrige, Histor. Cyrenes, p. 137, stf. 

VOT IV. I , . 
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large number of new colonists embarked for KyrenS : the exact 
number is not mentioned, but we must conceive it to have been 
very great, when we are told that during the succeeding genera- 
tion, not less than 7000 Grecian hoplites of Kyren^ perished by 
the hands of the revolted Libyans — yet leaving both the city 
itself and its neighbour Earka still powerful. The loss of so 
great a number as 7000 Grecian hoplites has very few parallels 
throughout the whole history of Greece. In fact, this second 
migration, during the government of Battus the Prosperous, 
which must have taken place between 574-554 E.C., ought to be 
looked upon as the moment of real and efi'ective colonisation 
for Kyrenfi. It was on this occasion probably that the port of 
Apollonia, which afterwards came to equal the city itself in 
importance, was first occupied and fortified — for the second 
swarm of immigrants came by sea direct, while the original 
colonists had reached KyrenS by land from the island of Platea 
through Irasa. The fresh immigrants came from Peloponnesus, 
Krete, and some other islands of the ..iEgean. 

To furnish so many new lots of land, it was either necessary, 
or it was found expedient, to dispossess many of the Libyan 
Perioaki; who found their situation, in other respects also, 
greatly changed for the worse. The Libyan kin^ Adikran, 
himself among the suflerers, implored aid from Apn^s king of 
Egypt, then in the height of ms power; sending to declare 
himself and his people Egyptian subjects, like their neighbours 
the Adyrmachidte. The Egyptian prince, accepting the offer, 
despatched a large military force of the native soldier-caste, who 
were constantly in station at the western frontier-town Marea, 
by the route along shore to attack KyrSnA They were met at 
Irasa by the Greeks of Kyr6n6, and being totally ignorant of 
Grecian arms and tactics, experienced a defeat so complete that 
few of them reached home.^ The consequences of this disaster 
in Egypt, where it caused the transfer of the throne from 
Aprils to Amasis, have been noticed in a former chapter. 

Of course the Libyan Perioeki were put down, and the re- 
division of lands near Kyrfine among the Greek settlers accom- 
plished, to the great increase of the power of the city. And the 
reign of Battus the Prosperous marks a flourishing sera in the 
town, with a large acquisition of land-dominion, antecedent to 
years of dissension and distress. The Kyrenceans came into 
intimate alliance with Amasis king of Egypt, who encouraged 
Grecian connexion in every way, and who even look to wife 
LadikS, a woman of the Battiad family at KyrSnS j so that the 
^ HerodoU iv. 159. 
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Libyan Periceld lost all chance of Egj'ptian aid against the 
Greeks.^ 

New prospects, however, were opened to them during the 
reign of Arkesilaus the Second, son of Battus the Prosperous 
(about 554-544 E.C.). The behaviour of this prince incensed 
and alienated his own brothers, who raised a revolt against him, 
seceded with a portion of the citizens, and induced a number of 
the Libyan Perioeki to lake part \vilh them. They founded the 
Greco-Libyan city of Barka, in tine territory of the Libyan 
Auschisse, about twelve miles from the coast, distant from 
Kyreng by sea about seventy miles to the westward. The 
space between the two, and even beyond Barka as far as the 
more westerly Grecian colony called Hesperides, was in the 
days of Skylax provided with commodious ports for refuge or 
landing,® At what time Hesperides was founded we do not 
know, but it existed about 510 b.c.® Whether Arkesilaus ob- 
structed the foundation of Barka is not certain; but he 
marched the Kyrenaean forces against those revolted Libyans 
who had joined it. Unable to resist, the latter fled for refuge 
to their more easterly brethren near the borders of Egypt, and 
Arkesilaus pursued them. At length, in a district called 
Leukfln, the fugitives found an opportunity of attacking him 
at such prodigious advantage, that they almost destroyed the 
Kyrensean array; 700a hoplites (as has been before inti- 
mated) being left dead on the field. Arkesilaus did not long 
survive this disaster. He was strangled during sickness by his 
brother Learchus, who aspired to the throne ; but Eryx6, 
widow of the deceased prince,^ avenged the crime by causing 
Learchus to be assassinated. 

That the credit of the Battiad princes was impaired by such 
a series of disasters and enormities, we can readily believe. 
But it received a still gi-eater shock from the circumstance, that 
Battus the Third, son and successor of Arkesilaus, was lame 
and deformed in his feet. To be governed by a man thus 

' Herodot. ii. 180-181. 

® Herodot. iv. 160 ; Skylax, c. 107 ; Hekalceus, Fragm, 300, ed. 
Klausen, 

• Herodot. iv. 204. 

* Herodot. iv, 160. Plutarch (De Virltttibus hfulier. p. adi) and Polytenas 
(viii. 41) give various delaila of this stratagem on the part of Eryxdi Lear- 
ohus being in lovewith her. Plutarch also stales that Learchus maintained 
himself as despot for some time by the aid of Egyptian troops from Ama-sis, 
and committed great cruelties. His story has too much the air of a romance 
to be transcribed into the text, nor do I know ftom what authority it is 
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personally disabled, was in the minds of the Kyrenseans an 
indignity not to be borne, as well as an excuse for pre-existing 
discontents. The resolution was taken to send to the Delphian 
oracle for advice. They were directed by the priestess to 
invite from Mantineia a moderator, empowered to close 
discussions and provide a scheme of government. The 
Mantineans selected Demdnax, one of the wisest of their 
citizens, to solve the same problem which had been committed 
to Solon at Athens, By his arrangement, the regal prerogative 
of the Battiad line was terminated, and a republican gov- 
ernment establi.shed, seemingly about 543 b_.c. ; the dis- 
possessed prince retaining both die landed domains^ and the 
various sacerdotal functions which had belonged to his 
predecessors. Respecting the government, as newly framed, 
however, Herodotus unfortunately gives _ us hardly any 
particulars. Demdnax classified the inhabitants of KyrfinS 
into three tribes ; composed of — i. Therteans with their 
Libyan Perioeki ; 2. Greeks who had come from Peloponnesus 
and Krete j 3, such Greeks as had come from all other islands 
in the .^gean. It appears, too, that a senate was constituted, 
taken doubtless from these three tribes, and, we may presume, 
in equal proportion. It seems probable that there had been 
before no constitutional classification, nor political privilege, 
except what was vested in the Therteans — that these latter, the 
descendants of the original colonists, were the only persons 
hitherto known to the constitution — and that the remaining 
Greeks, though free landed proprietors and hoplites, were not 
permitted to act as an integral part of the body politic, nor 
distributed in tribes at all.® The whole powers of government 

* Herodot. iv. l6l. jSoviXft Bi£ttv re/jitvea ifexiv kbI Ipaaivas, Tck 
vdma rh. fixov ot pa<Ft\fts it rf Si/tp tOr/Ke, 

I construe the word Te/tfVfa as meaning all the domains, doubtless large, 
which had belonged to the Battiad princes ; contrary to Thiige (Historia 
Cyrfinfa, ch. 38, p. 150), who restricts the expression to revenues derived 
from sacred properly. The reference of Wesseling to Hesych. — Bdrrov 
— is of no avail for illustrating this passage. 

The supposition of O. Muller, that the preceding king had made himself 
despotic by means of Egyptian soldiers, appears to me not probable and not 
admisrible upon die simple authority of Plutarch’s romantic story, when we 
take into consideration the silence of Herodotus. Nor is he correct in 
affirming thatDemdnax “restored the supremacy of the community ttat 
legislator superseded the old kingly political privileges, and framed a new 
constitution (see O. Muller, Plistory of Dorians, b. lii. ch. 9, s. 13}. 

® Both O. Mailer (Dor. b. iii. 4, 5) and Thrige (His. Cyren. c, 38, p. 
148) speak of Demdnax as having abolished the old tribes and created new 
ones. I do not conceive the change in this manner. Demdnox did not 
abolish any tribes, but distributed for the first time the inhabitants into 
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— up to this time vested in the Battiad princes, subject only 
to such check, how effective we know not, which the citizens 
of Therman origin might be able to interpose — were now 
transferred from the prince to the people, that is, to certain 
individuals or assemblies chosen somehow from among all the 
citizens. There existed at Kyr6n6, as at Th&a and Sparta, a 
board of Ephors, and a band of three hundred armed police,' 
analogous to those who were called the Hippeis or Horsemen 
at Sparta. Whether these were instituted by Demonax we do 
not know, nor does the identity of titular office, in different 
states, afford safe ground for inferring identity of power. I'his 
is particularly to be remarked with regard to the Perioeki at 
KyrSn^j who were perhaps more analogous to the Helots than 
to the Perioeki of Sparta. The fact that the Periceki were 
considered in the new constitution as belonging specially to the 
Theraean branch of citizens, shows that these latter still 
continued a privileged order, like the Patricians with their 
Clients at Rome in relation to the Plebs. 

That the re-arrangement introduced by Dembnax was wise, 
consonant to the general current of Greek feeling, and 
calculated to work well, there is good reason to believe. No 
discontent within would have subverted it witliout the aid of 
extraneous force. Battus the Lame acquiesced in it peaceably 
during his lifej but his widow and his son, Pheretimfi and 
Arkesilaus, raised a revolt after his death and tried to regain by 
force the kingly privileges of the family. They were worsted 
and obliged to flee — the mother to Cyprus, the son to Samos — 
where both employed themselves in procuring foreign arms to 
invade and conquer Kyrfinfi. ■ Though Pheretim^ could obtain 
no effective aid from Euelthbn prince of Salamis in Cyprus, her 
son was more successful in Samos, by inviting new Greek 
settlers to Kyrfin®, under promise of a redistribution of the land. 
A large body of emigrants joined him on this proclamation ; 
the period seemingly being favourable to it, since the Ionian 

tribes. It is possible indeed that before his time the Theiseans of Kyi£n$ 
may have been divided among themselves into distinct tribes ; but the other 
inhabitants, having immigrated from a great number of different places, had 
never before been thrown into tribes at all. Some formal enactment or 
regulation was necessai^_ for this pinpose,_ to define and sanction that 
religious, social, and pohtical communion which went to make up the idea 
of the Tribe. It is not to be assumed, as a matter of course, that there 
must necessarily have been tribes anterior toDemdnaz, among a population 
so miscellaneous in its origin. 

' Hewchius, TptaKirioi ; Eustath. ad Horn. Odyss. p. 303 ; HerakleidSs 
Fontic. £>e Polit. c, 4. 
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cities had not long before become subject to Persia, and were 
discontented with the yoke. But before he conducted this 
numerous band against his native city, he thought proper to ask 
the advice of the Delphian oracle. Success in the undertaking 
was promised to him, but moderation and mercy after success 
were emphatically enjoined, on pain of losing his life ; and the 
Battiad race was declared by the god to be destined to rule at 
Kyrgn^ for eight generations, but no longer — as far as four 
princes named Battus and four named Arkesilaus.^ “More 
than such eight generations (said the Pythia), Apollo forbids 
the Battiads even to aim at.” This oracle was doubtless told to 
Herodotus by Kyreniean informants when he visited their city 
after the final deposition of the Battiad princes, which took place 
in the person of the fourth Arkesilaus, between 460-450 b.c. ; 
the invasion of KyrSnfi by Arkesilaus the Third, sixth prince of 
the Battiad race, to which the oracle professed to refer, having 
occurred about 530 b.c. The words placed in the mouth of 
the priestess doubtless date from the later of these two periods, 
and afford a specimen of the way in which pretended 
prophecies are not only made up by ante-dating after-knowledge, 
but are also so contrived as to serve a present purpose ; for the 
distinct prohibition of the god “ not even to aim at a longer 
lineage than eight Battiad princes,” seems plainly intended to 
deter the partisans of the dethroned family from endeavouring 
to reinstate them. 

Arkesilaus the Third, to whom this prophecy purports to 
have been addressed, returned with his mother Pheretimfi and 
his army of new colonists to KyrSnS. He was strong enough 
to carry all before him — to expel some of his chief opponents 
and seize upon others, whom he sent to Cyprus to be destroyed ; 
though the vessels were driven out of their course by storms to 
the peninsula of Knidus, where the inhabitants rescued the 
prisoners and sent them to TliSra. Other Kyrenteans, opposed 
to the Battiads, took refuge in a lofty private tower, the 
properly of Agldmachus, wherein Arkesilaus caused them all to 
be burnt, heaping wood around and setting it on fire. But 
after this career of triumph and revenge, he became conscious 
that he had departed from the mildness enjoined to him by the 
oracle, and sought to avoid the punishment which it had 
threatened by retiring from KyrSn6. At any rate he departed 
from Kyr6nd to Barka, to the residence of the Barkaean prince 

^ Herodot. iv. 163. ’Eiri p,ei> riira'fpas'BiiTTOvs, leal ’Apxeirl\s<DS ritmpai, 
SiSot imv Ao^tits BaffiKeitiv Kuo^mjs' vKiov pievrai Toirav oiSi vetpSirSca 
vapawtet. 
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his kinsman Alazir, whose daughter he had married. But he 
found in Barka some of the unfortunate men who had fled from 
Kyren^ to escape him. These exiles, aided by a few Barkaans, 
watched for a suitable moment to assail him in the market-place, 
and slew him together with his kinsman the prince Alazir,^ 

The victory of Arkesilaus at KyrSnS, and his assassination 
at Barka, are doubtless real facts. But they seem to have been 
compressed together and incorrectly coloured, in order to give 
to the death of the Kyrensean prince the appearance of a 
divine judgement For the reign of Arkesilaus cannot have 
been very short, since events of the utmost importance occurred 
within it The Persians under Kambyses conquered Egypt, 
and both the Kyrensean and the Barksean prince sent to 
Memphis to make their submission to the conqueror — offering 
presents and imposing upon themselves an annual tribute. 
These presents of the Kyrensans, 500 minse of silver, were 
considered by Kambysfis, so contemptibly small, that he took 
hold of them at once and threw them among his soldiers. And 
at the moment when Arkesilaus died, Aiyandes, the Persian 
satrap after the death of Kambyses, is found established in 
Egypt.® 

During the absence of Arkesilaus at Barka, his mother 
PheretimS had acted as regent, taking her place at the discus- 
sions in the senate. But when his deatlr took place, and the 
feeling against the Baltiads manifested itself strongly at Barka, 
she did not feel powerful enough to put it down, and went to 
Egypt to solicit aid from Aryandcs. The satrap, being made 
to believe that Arkesilaus had met his death in consequence 
of steady devotion to the Persians, sent a herald to Barka to 
demand the men who bad slain him. The Barkseans assumed 
the collective responsibility of the act, saying that he had done 
them injuries both numerous and severe — a further proof that 
his reign cannot have been very short. On receiving this 
reply, the satrap immediately despatched a powerful Persian 
armament, land-force as well as sea-force, in fulfilment of the 
designs of Pheretimfi against Barka. They besieged the town 
for nine months, trying to storm, to baiter, and to undermine 
the walls;* but their efforts were vain, and it was taken at 
last only by an act of the grossest perfidy. Pretending to 
relinquish the attempt in despair, the Persian general concluded 
a treaty with the Barkseans, wherein it was stipulated that the 

^ Herodot. iv. 163-164. * Herodot. iii. 13 ; iv. 165-166. 

* Foh’Eenus (Strateg. vii. sS) gives a narrative in many respects different 

from fhiff of 
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latter should continue to pay tribute to the Great King, but 
that the army should retire without further hostilities : “ I swear 
it (said the Persian general), and my oath shall hold good, as 
long as this earth shall keep its place.” But the spot on which 
the oaths were exchanged had been fraudulently prepared : a 
ditch had been excavated and covered with hurdles, upon which 
again a surface of earth had been laid. The Barkceans, confid- 
ing in the oath, and overjoyed at their liberation, immediately 
opened their gates and relaxed their guard ; while the Persians, 
breaking down the hurdles and letting fall the superimposed 
earth, so that they might comply with the letter of their oath, 
assaulted the city and took it without difficulty. 

Miserable was the fate which PheretimS had in reserve for 
these entrapped prisoners. She crucified the chief opponents 
of herself and her late son around the walls, on which were 
also affixed the breasts of their wives : then, with the exception 
of such of the inhabitants as were Battiads and noway con- 
cerned in the death of Arkesilaus, she consigned the rest to 
slavery in Persia. They were carried away captive into the 
Persian empire, where Darius assigned to them a village in 
Baktria as their place of abode, which still bore the name of 
Barka, even in the days of Herodotus. 

During the course of this expedition, it appears, the Persian 
army advanced as far as Hesperides, and reduced many of the 
Libyan tribes to subjection. These, together with Kyrfinfi 
and Barka, figure afterwards among the tributaries and 
auxiliaries of XerxSs in his expedition against Greece. And 
when the army returned to Egypt, by order of AriandSs, they 
were half inclined to seize Kyr6n6 itself in their way, though 
the opportunity was missed and the purpose left un- 
accomplished.^ 

Pheretime accompanied the retreating army to Egypt, where 
she died shortly of a loathsome disease, consumed by worms ; 
thus showing (says Herodotus®) that “excessive cruelty in 
revenge brings down upon men the displeasure of the gods." It 
will be recollected that in the veins of this savage woman the 
Libyan blood was intermixed with the Grecian. In Greece 
Proper, political enmity kills — ^but seldom, if ever, mutilates — 
or sheds the blood of women. 

We thus leave Kyrfinfe and Barka again subject to Battiad 
princes, at the same time that they are tributaries of Persia. 
Another Battus and another Arkesilaus have to intervene before 
the glass of this worthless dynasty is run out, between 460- 
® Herodot. iv. 203, 204. ® Herodot. iv. 205. 
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450 B.c. I shall not at present carry the reader’s attention 
to this last Arkesilaus, vrho stands honoured by two chariot 
victories in Greece, and two fine odes of Pindar. 

The victory of the third Arkesilaus, and the restoration of the 
Battiads, broke up the equitable constitution established by 
Dembnax. His triple classification into tribes must have been 
completely remodelled, though we do not know how j for the 
number of new colonists whom Arkesilaus introduced must 
have necessitated a fresh distribution of land, and it is 
extremely doubtful whether the relation of the Theraean class 
of citizens with their Periccki, as established by Demfinax, still 
continued to subsist. It is necessary to notice this fact, because 
the arrangements of Demfinax are spoken of by some authors 
as if they formed the permanent constitution of KyrenSj 
whereas they cannot have outlived the restoration of the 
Battiads, nor can they even have been revived after that 
dynasty was finally expelled, since the number of new citizens 
and the large change of property, introduced by Arkesilaus the 
Third, would render them inapplicable to the subsequent city. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

PAN-HELLENIC FESTIVALS OLYMPIC, PYTHUN, NEMEAN, 

AND ISTHMIAN 

In the preceding chapters I have been under the necessity 
of presenting to the reader a picture altogether incoherent 
and destitute of central effect. I have specified briefly each 
of the two or three hundred towns which agreed in bearing the 
Hellenic name, and recounted its birth and early life, as far as 
our evidence goes — but without being able to point out any 
action and reaction, exploits or sufferings, prosperity or misfor- 
tune, glory or disgrace, common to all To a great degree, 
this is a characteristic inseparable from the history of Greece 
from its beginning to its end ; for the only political unity which 
it ever receives, is the melancholy unity of subjection under 
all-conquering Rome. Nothing short of force will efface in the 
mind of a free Greek the idea of his city as an autonomous 
and separate organisation. The village is a fraction, but the 
city is an unit, — and the highest of all political units, not 
admitting of being consolidated with others into a ten or a 
hundred, to the sacrifice of its own separate and individual 

j 
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mark. Such is the character of the race, both in their primitive 
country and in their colonial settlements — in their early as well 
as in their late history — splitting by natural fracture into a 
multitude of self-administering, indivisible, cities. But that 
which marks the early historicsil period before Peisistratus, and 
which impresses upon it an incoherence at once so fatiguing 
and so irremediable, is, that as yet no causes have arisen 
to counteract this political isolation. Each city, whether pro- 
gressive or stationary, prudent or adventurous, turbulent or 
tranquil, follows out its otvn thread of existence, having no 
partnership or common purposes with the rest, nor being yet 
constrained into any active communion with them by extraneous 
forces. In like manner, the races which on every side surround 
the Hellenic world appear distinct and unconnected, not yet 
taken up into any co-operating mass or system. 

Contemporaneously with the accession of Peisistratus, this 
state of things becomes altered both in and out of Plellas — the 
former as a consequence of the latter. For at that time begins 
the formation of the great Persian empire, which absorbs into 
itself not only Upper Asia and Asia Minor, but also Phenicia, 
Egypt, Thrace, Macedonia, and a considerable number of the 
Grecian cities themselves j while the common danger, from 
this vast aggregate, threatening the greater states of Greece 
Proper, drives them, in spite of great reluctance and jealousy, 
into active union. Hence arises a new impulse, counterworking 
the natural tendency to political isolation in the Hellenic cities, 
and centralising their proceedings to a certain extent for the two 
centuries succeeding 560 B.a ; Athens and Sparta both availing 
themselves of the centralising tendencies which had grown 
out of the Persian war. But during the interval between 
776-560 B.C., no such tendency can be traced even in com- 
mencement, nor any constraining force calculated to bring it 
about. Even Thucydidfis, as we may see by his excellent 
preface, knew of nothing during these two centuries except 
separate city-politics and occasional wars between neighbours. 
The only event, according to him, in which any considerable 
number of Grecian cities were jointly concerned, was the war 
between Chalkis and Eretria, the date of which .we do not 
know. In that war, several cities took part as allies j Samos, 
among others, with Eretria — Milfitus with Chalkis;^ how far 
the_ alliances of either may have extended, we have no evidence 
to inform us, but the presumption is that no great number 
of Grecian cities was comprehended m them. Such as it was, 

^ Thucyd. i ii;. 
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however, this war between Chalkis and Eretria was the nearest 
approach, and the only approach, to a Pan-Hellenic proceeding, 
wliich Thucydides indicates between the Trojan and the Persian 
wars. Both he and Herodotus present this early period only 
by way of preface and contrast to that which follows — when the 
Pan-Hellenic spirit and tendencies, though never at any time 
predominant, yet counted for a powerful element in history, 
and sensibly modified the universal instinct of city-isolation. 
They tell us little about it^ either because they could find 
no trustworthy informants, or because there was nothing in it 
to captivate the imagination in the same manner as the Persian 
or the Peloponnesian wars. From whatever cause their silence 
arises, it is deeply to be regretted, since the phaenomena of the 
two centuries from 776-560 B.c., though not susceptible of any 
central grouping, must have presented the most instructive 
matter for study, had they been preserved. In no period 
of history have there ever been formed a greater number 
of new political communities, under much variety of circum- 
stances, personal as well as local. A few chronicles, however 
destitute of philosophy, reporting the exact march of some 
of these colonies from their commencement — amidst all the 
difificulties attendant on amalgamation with strange natives, 
as well as on a fresh distribution of land — ^would have added 
greatly to our knowledge both of Greek character and Greek 
social existence. 

Taking the two centuries now under review, then, it will 
appear that there is not only no growing political unity among 
the Grecian states, but a tendency even to the contrary — ^to 
dissemination and mutual estrangement. Not so, however, in 
regard to the other feelings of unity capable of subsisting 
between men who acknowledge no common political authority 
— sympathies founded on common religion, language, belief 
of race, legends, tastes and customs, intellectual appetencies, 
sense of proportion and artistic excellence, recreative enjoy- 
ments, &C. On all these points, the manifestations of Hellenic 
unity become more and more pronounced and comprehensive 
in spite of increased political dissemination, throughout the 
same period. The breadth of common sentiment and sympathy 
between Greek and Greek, together with the conception of 
multitudinous periodical meetings as an indispensable portion 
of existence, appears decidedly greater in 560 b.c. than it had 
been a century before. It was fostered by the increased con- 
viction of the superiority of Greeks as compared with foreigners 
—a conviction gradually more and more justified as Grecian 
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art and intellect improved, and as the survey of foreign 
countries became extended — as well as by the many new efforts 
of men of genius in the field of music, poetry, statuary, and 
architecture j each of whom touched chords of feeling, belong- 
ing to other Greeks hardly less than to his own peculiar city. At 
the same time, the life of each peculiar city continues distinct, 
and even gathers to itself a greater abundance of facts and 
internal interests j so that during the two centuries now under 
review there was in the mind of every Greek an increase both 
of the city-feeling and of the Pan-Hellenic feeling, but on the 
other hand a decline of the old sentiment of separate race 
— Doric, Ionic, Alolic. 

I have already, in a former chapter, touched upon the 
many-sided character of the Grecian religion, entering as it did 
into all the enjoyments and sufferings, the hopes and fears, the 
affections and antipathies of the people — not simply imposing 
restraints and obligations, but protecting, multiplying and 
diversifying all the social pleasures and all the decorations 
of existence. Each city and even each village had its peculiar 
religious festivals, wherein the sacrifices to the gods were 
usually followed by public recreations of one kind or other — 
by feasting on the victims, processional marches, singing and 
dancing, or competition in strong and active exercises. The 
festival was originally local, but friendship or communion of 
race was shown by inviting others, non-residents, to partake in 
its attractions. In the case of a colony and its metropolis, 
it was a frequent practice that citizens of the metropolis were 
honoured with a privileged seat at the festivals of the colony, 
or that one of their number was presented with the first taste 
of the sacrificial victim.^ Reciprocal frequentation of religious 
festivals was thus the standing evidence of friendship and 
fraternity among cities not politically united. That it must 
have existed to a certain degree from the earliest days, there 
can be no reasonable doubt ; though in Homer and Hesiod we 
find only the celebration of fbneral games, by a chief at his ovm 
private expense, in honour of his deceased father or friend— 
with all the accompanying recreations, however, of a public 
festival, and with strangers not only present, but also contending 

^ Thucyd. i. 26. See the tale in Pausanias (v. 25, i) of the ancient 
chorus sent annually from Mess€nS in Sicily across the strait to Rhegium, to 
a local festival of the Rhegians — thirty-five hoys with a chorus-master and a 
flute-player : on one unfortunate occasion, all of them perished in crossing. 
For the Theory (or solemn religious deputation) periodically sent by the 
Athenians to Delos, see Plutarch, Nicias, c. 3 ; Plato, Phsedon, c, l, p. 58. 
Compare also Stmbo, ix. p. 419, on the treneral subject. 
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for valuable prizes.^ Passing to historical Greece during the 
seventh century b.c., we find evidence of two festivals, even 
then very considerable, and frequented by Greeks from many 
different cities and districts — the festival at Delos, in honour of 
Apollo, the great place of meeting for loniaus throughout the 
^gean — and the Olympic games. 

The Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, which must be 
placed earlier than 600 B.c, dwells mth emphasis on the 
splendour of the Delian festival, unrivalled throughout Greece, 
as it would appear, during all the first period of this history, for 
wealth, finery of attire, and variety of exhibitions as well in 
poetical genius as in bodily activity® — equalling probably at 
that time, if not surpassing, the Olympic games. The complete 
and undiminished grandeur of this Delian Pan-Ionic festival is 
one of our chief marks of the first period of Grecian history, 
before the comparative prostration of the Ionic Greeks through 
the rise of Persia. It was celebrated periodically in every fourth 
year, to the honour cf Apollo and Artemis. Moreover it was 
distinguished from the Olympic games by two circumstances 
both deserving of notice — firsts by including solemn matches 
not only of gymnastic, but also of musical and poetical excel- 
lence, whereas the latter had no place at Olympia ; secondly, 
by the admission of men, women and children indiscriminately 
as spectators, whereas women were formally excluded from the 
Olympic ceremony.® Such exclusion may have depended in 
part on tlie inland situation of Olympia, less easily approachable 
by females than the island of Delos ; but even making allow- 
ance for this circumstance, both the one distinction and the 
other mark the rougher character of the .iEtolo-Dorians in 
Peloponnesus. The Delian festival, which greatly dwindled 
away during the subjection of the Asiatic and insular Greeks to 
Persia, was revived afterwards by Athens during the period of 
her empire, when she was seeking in every way to strengthen 
her central ascendency in the iEgean. But though it continued 
to be ostentatiously celebrated under her management, it never 
regained that commanding sanctity and crowded frequentation 
wmch we find attested in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo for its 
earb'er period. 

Very different was the fate of the Olympic festival — on the 

* Homer, Iliad, xi. 879, xxiii, 679 ; Hesiod, 0 pp. Di. 651. 

* Homer. Hymn. Apoll. 150 ; Thucyd. iii. 104. 

> Pausan. v. 0, s ; iElian, N, H. x. i ; Tlmqrd. iii. 104. When Ephesus, 
and the festival called Ephesia, had become the great place of Ionic meeting, 
the presence of women was still continned (Dlonys, Hal. A. E. Iv. 35}. 
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banks of the Alpheius ^ in Peloponnesus, near the old oracular 
temple of the Olympian Zeus — which not only grew up unin- 
terruptedly from small beginnings to the maximum of Pan- 
Hellenic importance, but even preserved its crowds of visitors 
and its celebrity for many centuries after the extinction of 
Greek freedom, and only received its final abolition, after more 
than 1100 years of continuance, from the decree of the Chris- 
tian emperor Theodosius in 394 a.d. I have already recounted 
in a preceding chapter of this History, the attempt made by 
Pheidon, despot of Argos, to restore to the Pisatans, or to ac- 
quire for himself, the administration of this festival — an event 
which proves the importance of the festival in Peloponnesus, 
even so early as 740 b.c. At that time, and for some years 
afterwards, it seems to have been frequented chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, by the neighbouring inhabitants of Central and 
Western Peloponnesus — Spartans, Messenians, Arkadians, 
Triphylians, Pisatans, Eleians, and Achteans* — and it forms 
an important link connecting the ZBtolo-Eleians, and their 
privileges as Agonothets, to solemnise and preside over it, with 
Sparta. From the year 720 b.c., we trace positive evidences of 
the gradual presence of more distant Greeks — Corinthians, 
Megarians, Bueotians, Athenians, and even Sraymmans from 
Asia. We observe also other proofs of growing importance, in 
the increased number and variety of matches exhibited to the 
spectators, and in the substitution of the simple crown of olive, 
an honorary reward, in place of the more substantial present 
which the Olympic festival and all other Grecian festivals began 
by conferring upon the victor. The humble constitution of the 
Olympic games presented originally nothing more than a match 
of runners in the measured course called the Stadium. A con- 
tinuous series of the victorious runners was formally inscribed 
and preserved by the Eleians, beginning with Koroebus in 
776 B.C., and was made to serve by chronological inquirers 
from the third century B.c. downwards, as a means of measuring 
the chronological sequence of Grecian events. It was on the 
occasion of the seventh Olympiad after Koroebus that DaiklSs 
the Messenian first received for his victory in the stadium no 
further recompense than a wreath from the sacred olive-tree 
near Olympia : ® the honour of being proclaimed victor was 


' Strabo, viii. p. 353 ; Pindar, Olymp. viii. 2 ; Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 
7, 2 : iii. 2, 22. 

* See K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griechischen Staats-AlterthUiner, 
sect. 10. 

• Dionys. Halikarn. Ant. Rom. i. 71 ; Phlegon, De Olympiad, p. 140. 
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found sufficient, ^7ithout any pecuniary addition. But until the 
fourteenth Olympiad (724 D.C.) there was no other match for 
the spectators to witness besides that of simple runners in 
the stadium. On that occasion a second race was first intro- 
duced, of runners in the double stadium, or up and down the 
course. In the next or fifteenth Olympiad (720 ac.) a third 
match, the long course for runners, or several times up and 
down the stadium. There were thus three races — the simple 
Stadium, the double Stadium or Diaulos, and the long course 
or Dolichos, all for nmners — which continued without addition 
until the eighteenth Olympiad, when the wrestling-match and 
the complicated Pentathlon (including jumping, running, the 
quoit, the javelin, and wrestling) were both added. A further 
novelty appears in the twenty-third Olympiad (688 b.c.), the 
boxing-match j and another still more important in the twenty- 
fifth (680 B.C.), the chariot with four full-grown horses. This 
last- mentioned addition is deserving of special notice, not 
merely as it diversified the scene by the introduction of 
horses, but also as it brought in a totally new class of com- 
petitors — rich men and women, who possessed the finest horses 
and could hire the most skilful drivers, without any personal 
superiority or power of bodily display in themselves.^ _ The 
prodigious exhibition of wealth in which the diariot proprietors 
indulged, is not only an evidence of growing importance in the 
Olympic games, but also served materially to increase that im- 
portance and to heighten the interest of spectators. Two further 
matches were added in the thirty-third Olympiad (648 b.c.) — 
the Pankration, or boxing and wrestling conjoined,® with the 
hand unarmed or divested of that hard leather cestus * worn by 


For an illustration of the stress laid by the Greeks on the j>urely honorary 
rewards of Olympia, and on the credit which they took to thetOMlves as 
competitors, not for money, but for glory, see Herodot. vui. 26. Compare 
the Scholia on Pindar, Nem. and Ismm. Argument, p. 4 ®S~St 4 » cd. 
Boeckh. 

* See the sentiment of Agesilaus, somewhat conteroptums, respecting' 
the chariot-race as described by Xenophon (Agesilaus, _ix. 0) : the 
feeling of Greece, however, is more in conformity with what Thueydides 
(vl. 16) puts into the mouth of AlkibiadSs, and Xenophon into that of 
Simonidls (Xenophon, Hiero, ai. 3). The great respect attained to a 
&mily which had gained chariot victories is amply attested s see tleroaot. 
■vi. 35, 36, 103, 126 — TeflpiinroTp^^ot — end v>. JO, about Pemaratus 
king of Sparta. 


'Antholog. Falatin. ix. 388 ; vol. ii. p. 299 ). , 

The original Greek word for this covering _ (which 


surronnded the 


middle hand and upper portion of the fingers, leaving holh fte ends oi the 
fingers and the thumb exposed) was the word for a wong, strap, or 

wWp, of leather : the special word seems to have been afterwacas 
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the pugilist, which rendered the blow of the latter more terrible, 
but at the same time prevented him from grasping or keeping 
hold of his adversary — and the single racehorse. Many other 
novelties were introduced one after the other, which it is un- 
necessary fully to enumerate— the race between men clothed in 
full panoply and bearing each his shield — the different matches 
between boys, analogous to those bet^veen full-grown men, and 
between colts of the same nature as between full-grown horses. 
At the maximum of its attraction the Olympic solemnity occu- 
pied five days, but until the seventy-seventh Olympiad, all the 
various matches had been compressed into one — beginning at 
daybreak and not always closing before dark.^ The seventy- 
seventh Olympiad follows immediately after the successful ex- 
pulsion of the Persian invaders from Greece, when the Pan- 
Hellenic feeling had been keenly stimulated by resistance to a 
common enemy j and we may easily conceive that this was a 
suitable moment for imparting additional dignity to the chief 
national festival. 

We are thus enabled partially to trace the steps whereby, 
during the two centuries succeeding 776 b.c,, the festival of the 
Olympic Zeus in the Pisatid gradually passed from a local to a 
national character, and acquired an attractive force capable of 
bringing together into temporary union the dispersed fragments 
of Hellas, from Marseilles to Trebizond. In this important 
function it did not long stand alone. During the sixth century 
B,c., three other festivals, at first local, became successively 
nationalised — the Pythia near Delphi, the Islhmia near 
Corinth, the Nemea near Klednae, between Sikybn and Argos. 

In regard to the Pythian festival, we find a short notice of the 
particular incidents and individuals by whom its reconstitution 
and enlargement were brought about — a notice the more 
interesting, inasmuch as these very incidents are themselves a 
manifestation of something like Pan-Hellenic patriotism, stand- 
ing almost alone in an age which presents little else in opera- 

introduced (Hesychin.s, v. ’Ifiis ) : see Homer, Iliad, xxlii. 686. Cestus, 
or Csestus, is the Latin word (Virg. .(En, v. 404) : the Greek word icearbs is 
an adjective annexed to IpAs — Kso-Tbv ifuivra — voX^Kevros lints (Iliad, xiv. 
21^ lii. 371). See Fausan. viii. 40, 3, for the description of the incident 
winch caused an alteration in this hand-covering at the Nemean games : 
ultimately it was stiU further hardened by the addition of iron, 

^ 'KiiKav we/araulpovs i/uMas — Pindar, Olymp. V. 6 : compare Schol, 
ad Pindar. Olymp. iii. 33. 

See the facts respecting the Olympic Agfm collected by Corsini (Disser- 
tationes Agonisticfe, Dissert, i. sect. 8, 9, 10), and still more amply set 
forth with a valuable commentary, by Krause (Olympia, oder Darstellung 
der grossen Olympischen Spiele, Wien 1838, sect. 8-11 especially). 
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tion except distinct city-interests. At the time when the 
Homeric Hymn to the Delphinian Apollo was composed (pro- 
bably in the seventh century B.C.), the Pythian festival had as 
yet acquired little eminence. The rich and holy temple of 
Apollo was then purely oracular, established for the purpose of 
communicating to pious inquirers “the counsels of the Im- 
mortals.” Multitudes of visitors came to consult it, as well as 
to sacrifice victims and to deposit costly offerings ; but while 
the god delighted in the sound of the harp as an accompani- 
ment to the singing of Paeans, he was by no means anxious lo 
encourage horse-races and chariot-races in the neighbourhood. 
Nay, this psalmist considers that the noise of horses would be 
“ a nuisance,” — the drinking of mules a desecration to the sacred 
fountains — and the ostentation of fine-built chariots objection- 
able,^ as tending to divert the attention of spectators away from 
the great temple and its wealth. From such inconveniences 
the god was protected by placing his sanctuary “in the rocky 
Pytho ” — a rugged and uneven recess, of no great dimensions, 
embosomed in the southern declivity of Parnassus, and about 
3000 feet above the level of the sea, while the topmost Par- 
nassian summits reach a height of near 8000 feet. The situa- 
tion was extremely imposing, but unsuited by nature for the 
congregation of any considerable number of spectators — alto- 
gether impracticable for chariot-races — ^and only rendered 
practicable by later art and outlay for the theatre as well as for 
the stadium ; the original stadium, when first establislied, was 
placed in the plain beneath. Such a site furnished little means 
of subsistence, but the sacrifices and presents of visitors enabled 
the ministers of the temple to live in abundance,® and gathered 
together by degrees a village around it. 

* Hom. Hymn, ApoII. 262 — 

H-q/xavitt r* aUl ktA'OV trrrap uKetmay, 

'ApS6fUmt r* oipijcv ifivv icptav areh m^ycop- 
Ttff SovXrfoTrou tWopuavBtiL 

T* eviro»)ra Kal 0 KinrtfSuir KTmw cirvui', 
m injov re ftiyav koI xnjfjmra irtf AAT eveevrUt 

Also V. 288-394, yuih.m' Caro XlapytitreuB — ^484, ivh nrvxl — Pindar, 

Fyth. viii. 90. VlvBavas ly ymXais — Strabo, ix, p. 418. rrtrp&Sts x^P^oy 
Kttl BemrpoeiSis — Heliodorus, Atthiop. ii. 26: compare Will, CStte, Das 
Delphische Orafcel (Leipzig 1839}, p. 39-42. 

® Bufiol ft' iipepfiov, ohndiy t* 4 el {fror, says Ion (in Euripides, Ion, 324) 
the slave of Apollo, and the verger of his Delphian temple, who waters 
it from the Kastalian spring, sweeps it with laurel boughs, and keeps off 
with his bow and arrows the obtnisive birds (Ion, 103, 143, 154). Who- 
ever reads the description of Professor Ulricbs (Reisen and For^ungeu in 
Griechenland, ch. 7, p. no) will see that the birds— ea^es, vultures, and 
crows — are quite numerous enough to have been exceedingly troublesome. 
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Near the sanctuary of Pytho, and about the same altitude, 
was situated the ancient Phokian town of Krissa, on a project- 
ing spur of Parnassus — overhung above by the line of rocky 
precipice called the Phasdriades, and itself overhanging below 
the deep ravine through which flows the river Pleistus. On the 
other side of this river rises the steep mountain Kirphis, which 
projects southward into the Corinthian Gulf — the river reach- 
ing that gulf through the broad Krissoeaii, or Kirrhjean, plain, 
which stretches westward nearly to the Lokrian town of 
Amphissa j a plain for the most part fertile and productive, 
though least so in its eastern part immediately under the 
Kirphis, where the seaport Kirrlia was placed.^ The temple, 
the oracle, and the wealth of Pytho, belong to the very earliest 
periods of Grecian antiquity. But the octennial solemnity in 
honour of the god included at first no other competition except 
that of bards, who sang each a pman with the harp. It has 
been already mentioned, in a preceding chapter, that the 
Amphiktyonic assembly held one of its half-yearly meetings 
near the temple of Pytho, the other at Thermopyloe. 

The whole play of Ion conveys a lively idea of the Delphian temple and its 
sceneiy, with which Euripidfe was doubtless familiar. 

^ There is considerable perplexity respecting Krissa and Kitrha, and it 
still remains a question among scholars whether the two names denote the 
same place, or different places ; the former is the opinion of O. MUIler 
(Orchomenos, p. 495). Strabo distinguishes the two, Faiisanias identifies 
them, conceiving no other town to have ever existed except the seaport 
(x. 37, 4). Mannert (Geogr. Gr. Rom. viii. p. 148), follows Strabo, and 
represents them as different. 

1 conader the latter to be the correct opinion ; upon the grounds, and 
partly also on the careful topographical examination, of Professor Ulrichs, 
who gives an excellent account of the whole scenery of Delplii (Reisen und 
Forschungen in Gricchenland, Bremen 1840, chapters i, 2, 3). The ruins 
described by him on the high ground near Kastri, called the Forty Saints, 
may fairly be considered as the ruias of Krissa ; the ruins of Kirrha are on 
the sea-shore near the mouth of the Pleistus. I'he plain beneath might 
without impropriety be called either the Krissman or the Kirrhican plain 
(Herodot. viii. 32 ; Strabo, ix. p. 419). Though Strabo was right in 
distinguishing Krissa from Kirrha, and right also in the position of the 
latter under Kirphis, he conceived incorrectly the situation of Krissa ; and 
his representation that there were two wars — in the first of which, Kirrha 
was destroyed by the Krissseans, while in the second, Krissa itself was 
conquered by the Amphiktyons — is not confirmed by any other authority, 

The mere circumstance &at Pindar gives us in three separate passages, 
Kpi<ri}, Kpuraioy, Kpuralou (Isth. ii. 26 j Pyth. v. 49, vL 18), and in five 
other passives, K/^jSy, Klo^Biv (Pyth. iii. 33, vii, 14, viii. 26, x. 24, 

xi. 20], renders it almost certain that the two names belong to diffetent places, 
and are not merely two diiferent names for the same place ; the poet could 
not in this case have any metrical reason for varying the denomination, as 
th<* mctr(» of thff two words is 
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In those early times when the Homeric Hymn to Apollo was 
composed, the town of Krissa appears to have been great and 
powerful, possessing all the broad plain between Parnassus, 
Kirphis, and the gulf, to which latter it gave its name — and 
possessing also, what was a property not less valuable, the ad- 
joining sanctuary of Pytho itsetf, which the Hymn identifies 
with Krissa, not indicating Delphi as a separate place. The 
ICrissseans doubtless derived great profits from the number of 
visitors who came to visit Delphi, both by land and by sea, and 
Kirrha was originally only the name for their seaport. Gradu- 
ally, however, the port appears to have gro^vn in importance at 
the expense of the town, just as Apollonia and Ptolemais came 
to equal KyrenS and Barka, and as Plymouth Dock has 
swelled into Devonport ] while at tlie same time the sanctuary 
of Pytho with its administrators expanded into the town of 
Delphi, and came to claim an independent existence of its own. 
The original relations between Krissa, Kirrha, and Delphi, 
were in this manner at length subverted, the first declining and 
the two latter rising. The Krissmans found themselves dis- 
possessed of the management of the temple, which passed to 
the Delphians ; as well as of the profits arising from the visitors, 
whose disbursements went to enrich the inhabitants of Kirrha. 
Krissa was a primitive city of the Phokian name, and could 
boast of a place as such in the Homeric Catalogue, so that 
her loss of importance was not likely to be quietly endured. 
Moreover, in addition to the above facts, already sufficient in 
themselves as seeds of quarrel, we are told that the Kirrhieans 
abused their position as masters of the avenue to the temple by 
sea, and levied exorbitant tolls on the visitors who landed there 
— a number constantly increasing from the multiplication of the 
transmarine colonies, and from the prosperity of those in Italy 
and Sicily. Besides such offence against the general Grecian 
public, they had also incurred the enmity of their Phokian 
neighbours by outrages upon women, Phokian as well as 
Argeian, who were returning from the temple.^ 

Thus stood the case, apparently, about 395 b.c., when the 
Amphiktyonic meeting interfered — either prompted by the 
Phokians, or perhaps on their own spontaneous impulse, out 

* Athenwus, xiU. p. 560 j /EschinSs cont. Ktesiphont c. 36, p. 406 ; 
Strabo, lx. p. 418. Of ihe AkragalUdio, or Kraugdh’l’^’' whom iEscliinfis 
mentions along with the Kiiihseans as another impious race who dwelt' in 
the ne^hlxiwAood of the god— and who were overthrown along with the 
Kirrhieans — we have no further information. _ 0 . Muller’s conjechtre would 
identify them with the Dryopes (Dorians, i. 3, 5, and his Oichomenos, 
p. 406) i Harpokration, v. E^vyoXXfSiu. 
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of regard to the temple — to punish the KirrhEeans. After a 
war of ten years, the first Sacred War in Greece, this object 
was completely accomplished, by a joint force of Thessalians 
under Eurylochus, Sikyonians under KleisthenSs, and Athenians 
under Alkmaeon j the Athenian Solon being the person who 
originated and enforced in the Amphiktyonic council the 
proposition of interference. Kirrha appears to have made a 
strenuous resistance, until its supplies from the sea were inter- 
cepted by the naval force of the Sikyonian Kleisthenfis. Even 
after the town was taken, its inhabitants defended themselves 
for some time on the heights of ICirphis.^ At length, however, 
they were thoroughly subdued. Their town was destroyed, or 
left to subsist merely as a landing-place; while the whole 
adjoining plain was consecrated to the Delphian god, whose 
domains thus touched the sea. Under this sentence, pro- 
nounced by the religious feeling of Greece, and sanctified by a 
solemn oath publicly sworn and inscribed at Delphi, the land 
was condemned to remain untilled and unplanted, without any 
species of human care, and serving only for the pasturage of 
cattle. The latter circumstance was convenient to the temple, 
inasmuch as it furnished abundance of victims for the pilgrims 
who landed and came to sacrifice — for without preliminary 
sacrifice no man could consult the oracle;® while the entire 
prohibition of tillage was the only means of obviating the growth 
of another troublesome neighbour on the sea-board. The ruin 
of Kirrha in this war is certain: though the necessity of a 
harbour for visitors arriving by sea, led to the gradual revival of 
the town, upon a humbler sc^e of pretension. But the fate of 
Krissa is not so clear, nor do we know whether it was destroyed, 
or left subsisting in a position of inferiority rvith regard to Delphi. 
From this time forward, however, the Delphian community 
appear as substantive and autonomous, exercising in their own 
right the management of the temple ; though we shall find, on 
more than one occasion, that the Phokians contest this right, 
and lay claim to the management of it for themselves® — a 
remnant of that early period when the oracle stood in the 
domain of the Phokian Krissa. There seems moreover to have 
been a standing antipathy between the Delphians and the 
Phokians. 

^ Schol. ad Pindar, ^th. introdnet. ; Schol. ad Pindar. Nem. ix. 2 ; 
Plutarch, Solon, c. ii ; I^usan. ii. 9, 6. Fausanias (x. 37, 4) and Folycenus 
(Strateg. iii. 6) relate a stratagem of Solon, or of Euxyloriius, to poison 
the water of the Kirrhseans with hellebore. 

* Eurip. Ion. 230. * Thucyd. i. lia. 
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The Sacred War jusl mentioned — emanating from a solemn 
Amphiktyonic decree, carried on jointly by troops of different 
states whom we do not know to have ever before co-operated, 
and directed exclusively towards an object of common interest 
— ^is in itself a fact of high importance as manifesting a decided 
growth of Pan-Hellenic feeling. Sparta is not named as 
interfering — a circumstance which seems remarkable when we 
consider both her power, even as it then stood, and her intimate 
connexion with the Delphian oracle — while the Athenians 
appear as the chief movers, through the greatest and best of 
their citizens. The credit of a large-minded patriotism rests 
prominently upon them. 

But if this Sacred War itself is a proof that the Pan-Hellenic 
spirit was growing stronger, the positive result in which it ended 
reinforced that spirit still further. The spoils of Kirrha were 
employed by the victorious allies in founding the Pythian games. 
The octennial festival hitherto celebrated at Delphi in honour 
of the god, including no other competition except in the harp 
and the psean, was expanded into comprehensive games on the 
model of the Olympic, with matches not only of music, but 
also of gymnastics and chariots — celebrated, not at Delphi 
itself, but on the maritime plain near the ruined Kirrha — and 
under the direct superintendence of the Amphiktyons them- 
selves. I have already mentioned that Solon provided large 
rewards for such Athenians as gained victories in the Olympic 
and Isthmian games, thereby indicating his sense of the great 
value of the national games as a means of promoting Hellenic 
intercommunion. It was the same feeling which instigated the 
foundation of the new games on the Kirrhrean plain, m com- 
memoration of the vindicated honour of Apollo, and in the 
territory newly made over to him. They were celebrated m 
the autumn, or first half of every third Olympic year j the 
Amphiktyons being the ostensible Agonothets or administrators, 
and appointing persons to discharge the duty in their names.^ 

1 Mr. Ctinlon thinks that the Pythian games were celebrated in the 
autumn : M. Boeckh refers the celebration to the spring : Krause (®tees 
with Boeckh (Clinton, Fast. Hell. voi. ii. p. 200, Appendix ; Boeckh, ad 
Corp. Inscr. No. 1688, p, 813; Krause, Die Pytbien, Nemeen und 
Isthmien, voi. ii. p. 29-35). 

Mr. Clinton’s opinion appears to me the right one. Boeckh admits that, 
with the exception of Thucydidfe (v. I-19), the other authorities go to sus- 
tain it ; hut he relies on Thucytlidfis to outweigh them. Now the passage 
of Thucydides, properly understood, seems to me as much in favour of 
Clinton’s view as the rest, if not more. 

1 may remark, as a certain additional reason in fe.vout of Mr. Clinton’s 
view, that the Isthmia appear to have been celebmted in the third year of 
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At the first Pythian ceremony (in 586 n.c.), valuable rewards 
were given to the diflerent victors; at the second (582 B.C.), 
nothing was conferred but wreaths of laurel — the rapidly attained 
celebrity of the games being such as to render any further 
recompense superfluous. The Sikyonian despot ICleisthenfis 
himself, one of the leaders in the conquest of Kirrha, gained 
the prize at the chariot-race of the second Pythia. We find 
other great personages in Greece frequently mentioned as 
competitors, and the games long maintained a dignity second 
only to the Olympic, over which indeed they had some advan- 
tages ; first, that they were not abused for the purpose of 
promoting petty jealousies and antipathies of any administering 
state, as the Olympic games were perverted by the Eleians, on 
more than one occasion ; next, that they comprised music and 
poetry as well as bodily display. From the circumstances 
attending their foundation, the Pythian games deserved, even 
more than the Olympic, the title bestowed on them by 
Demosthenes — “the common Ag6n of the Greeks.”^ 

The Olympic and Pythian games continued always to be the 
most venerated solemnities in Greece. Yet the Nemea and 
Isthmia acquired a celebrity not much inferior ; the Olympic 
prize counting for the highest of all.® Both the Nemea and tlie 
Isthmia were distinguished from the other two festivals by 
occurring, not once in four years, but once in two years ; the 
former in the second and fourth years of each Olympiad, the 
latter in the first and third years. To both is assigned, 
according to Greek custom, an origin connected with the 
interesting persons and circumstances of legendary antiquity; 
but our historical knowledge of both begins with the sixth 
century b.c. The first historical Nemead is presented as 
belonging to Olympiad 52 or 53 (572-568 b.c.), a few years 
subsequent to the Sacred War above mentioned and to the 
origin of the Pythia. The festival was celebrated in honour 
of the Nemean Zeus, in the valley of Nemea between Phlius 
and Klednee. The Klednseans themselves were originally its 
presidents, until, at some period after 460 b.c., the Aigeians 

each Olympiad, and in the spring (Kmuse, p. 187). It seems improbable 
that these two great festivals should have come one immediately after the 
other, which nevertheless must be supposed, if we adopt the opinion to 
Boeckh and Krause, 

Though the Pythian games belong to late summer or early autumn, the 
exact month is not easy to determine : see the references in K. F. Hermann, 
Lehrbuoh der gottesdienstlichen Alterthilnier der Griechen, ch. 49, not. 12, 

^ Demoslhen, Philipp, iii. p. 119, 

* Pindar, Nem, x. 28-31, 
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deprived them of that honour and assumed the honours of 
administration to themselves.^ The Nemean games had their 
Hellanodikse ® to superintend, to keep order, and to distribute 
the prizes, as well as the Olympic. 

Respecting the Isthmian festival, our first historical informa- 
tion is a little earlier, for it has already been stated that Solon 
conferred a premium upon every Athenian citizen who gained 
a prize at that festival as well as at the Olympian — in or after 
594 B.C. It was celebrated by the Corinthians at their isthmus, 
in honour of Poseiddn ; and if we may draw any inference from 
the legends respecting its foundation, which is ascribed some- 
times to Theseus, the Athenians appear to have identified it 
with the antiquities of their own state.® 

^ Strabo, viii. p. 377 ; Plutarch, Aral. c. 28 ; Mannert, Geogr. Gr. 
RSm, pt. viii, p, 650. Compare the second chapter in Krause, Die 
Fythicn, Nenieen und Isthmien, vol iL p. loS seqq. 

That the Klednecans continued without interruption to administer the 
Nemean festival down to Olympiad 80 (460 B.C.), or thereahnuts, is the 
rational inference from Pindar, Nein. x. 42 : compare Nem. iv. 17. 
Eusebius indeed states that the Argeians seized the administration for 
themselves in Olympiad 53, In order to reconcile this statement with the 
above passage in Pindar, critics have concluded that the Argeians lost it 
again, and that the Klednmans resumed it a little before Olympiad 80. I 
take a different view, and ani disposed to reject the statement of Eusebius 
altogether ; the more so as Pindar's tenth Nemean ode is addressed to an 
Atgeian citizen named Theiscus; and if there had been at that time a 
standing dispute between Argos and KleCtnx on the .subject of the adminis- 
tration of the Nemea, the poet would hardly have introduced the mention 
of the Nemean prizes gained by the ancestors of Theiceus, under the 
untoward designation oF "prizes received from Kledntean men.” 

^ See Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. Na 1126. 

• K. F, Hermann, in his Lehrbuch der Griechischen Staatsalterthllmer 
(ch. 32, not. 7, and ch. 65, not. 3), and again in his more recent work 
(Lehrbuch der gottesdienstlichen AlterthUmer der Griechen, part iii. ch, 49, 
also not, 6), both highly valuable publications, maintains, — i. That the 
exaltation of the Isthmian and Nemean games into Pan-Hellenic import- 
ance arose directly after and out of the fall of the despots pt Corinth and 
Sikyon, 2, That it was brought about by the paramount inffoence of the 
Dorians, especially by Sparta, 3, Thai the Spartans put down the despots 
of both these two cities. 

The last of these three propositions appears to me untrue in_ respect to 
Sikyon — ^improbable in respect to Corinth : my reasons for thinkiug so have 
been given in a former chapter. And if this be so, the reason forpresuming 
Spaitan intervention as to the Istlimian and Nemean games falls to the 
ground ; Air there is no other proof of it, nor does Spaita appear to have 
interested herself in any of the four national festivals except the Olympic, 
with which she was from an early period peculiarly connecteA 

Nor can I think that the first of Hermann’s three propositions is at all 
tenable. No connexion whatever can be shown between Sikyon and the 
Nemean games; and it is the more improbable in this case tiiat the 
Sikyonians should have been active, inasmuch as they had under KleistheneS 
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We thus perceive that the interval between 600-560 b.c. 
exhibits the first historical manifestation of the Pythia, Isthmia, 
and Nemea — the first expansion of all the three from local into 
Pan-Hcllenic festivals. To the Olympic games, for some time 
the only great centre of union among all the widely-dispersed 
Greeks, are now added three other sacred Agdnes of the like 
public, open, national character ; constituting visible marks as 
well as tutelary bonds, of collective Hellenism, and ensuring to 
every Greek who went to compete in the matches, a safe and 
inviolate transit even through hostile Hellenic states.^ These 
four, all in or near Peloponnesus, and one of which occurred 
in each year, formed the Period, or cycle of sacred games, and 
those who had gained prizes at all the four received the enviable 
designation of Periodonikes.® The honours paid to Olympic 
victors on their return to their native city, were prodigious even 
in the sixth century B.C., and became even more extravagant 
afterwards. We may remark, that in the Olympic games alone, 
the oldest as well as the most illustrious of the four, the musical 
and intellectual element was wanting. All the three more recent 
Agdnes included crowns for exercises of music and poetry, 
along with gymnastics, chariots, and horses. 

a little before contributed to nationalise the Pythian games ; a second inter- 
ference for a similar purpose ought not to be presumed without some 
evidence. To prove his point about the Isthmia, Hermann cites only a 
passage of Solinus (vii. 14), “ Hoc spectaculum, per Cypselum tyrannum 
mtermissum, Coriuthii Olyinp. 4p solemnitati pristinm reddidernnt.” To 
render this passage at oil credible, we must read Cypselidtis instead of 
Cypselum, wnidi deducts from the value of a witness whose testimony can 
never under any circumstances be rated high. But granting the alteration, 
there arc two reasons against the assertion of Solinas, One, a positive 
reason, that Solon ofiered a large reward to Athenian victors at the Isthmian 
games ; his legislation falls in 594 B.a, ten years before the time when the 
Isthmia are said by Solinus to have been renewed after a long intermission. 
The other reason (negative, though to my mind also powerful) is the silence 
of Herodotus in that long invective which he puts into the mouth of 
Sosiklds against the Kypselids (v. 92). If Kypselus had really been guilty 
of so great an bsuit to the feelings of the people as to suppress their most 
solemn festival, the fact would hardly have been omitted in the indictment 
which Sosiklds is made to urge againsthim. Aristotle indeed representing 
Kypselus as a mild and popular despot, introduces a contrary view of his 
character, which, if we admitted it, would of itself suffice to negative the 
supposition that he had suppressed the Isthmia. 

‘ Plutarch, Arab c. 38, koI ffvyexiSv t( 5 ts irpSroi' (by order of Aratus), 
4 ttSofitvn Tois i/yeivurrais ivuAfa xai a deadiy stain on the 

character of Aratus. 

* Pestus, V. Ferihodos, p. 217, ed. Muller. See the animated protest 
of the philosopher Xenophands against the great rewards given to 
Olympic victors (540-520 b.c.), Xenophan. Fragment. 2, p. 357, ed. 
Bervk. 
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It was not only in the distinguishing national stamp set upon 
these four great festivals, that the gradual increase of Hellenic 
family-feeling exhibited itself, during the course of this earliest 
period of Grecian history. Pursuant to the same tendencies, 
religious festivals in all the considerable towns gradually became 
more and more open and accessible, attracting guests as well as 
competitors from beyond the border. The comparative dignity 
of the city, as well as the honour rendered to the presiding god, 
were measured by the numbers, admiration, and envy, of the 
frequenting visitor!?.^ There is no positive evidence indeed 
of such expansion in the Attic festivals earlier than the reign 
of Peisistratus, who first added the quadrennial or greater 
Panathenaea to the ancient annual or lesser Panathencea. 
Nor can we trace the steps of progress in regard to Thebes, 
Orchomenus, Thespise, Megara, Sikyon, Pellene, .^Egina, Argos, 
&c,, but we find full reason for believing that such was the 
general reality. Of the Olympic or Isthmian victors whom 
Pindar and Simonides celebrated, many derived a portion of 
their renown from previous victories acquired at several of these 
local contests ® — victories sometimes so numerous, as to prove 
how wide-spread the habit of reciprocal frequentation had 
become:® though we find, even in the third century b.c., 
treaties of alliance between different cities, in which it is thought 
necessary to confer such mutual right by express stipulation. 
Temptation was offered, to the distinguished gymnastic or 
musical competitors, by prizes of great value. Timseus even 
asserted, as a proof of the overweening pride of Kroton and 
Sybaris, that these cities tried to supplant the pre-eminence of 
the Olympic games, by instituting games of their own with the 

1 Thucyd. vi. l6. Alkibiad£s says, cal *iro oS 4 i> af ir( 5 \et xopTi^tois 1 ) 
Tf) JMfarpivoiuu, rots piv mtoXs tpOoveirai, ipiiru, wphs Ss robs 
i4vovs Kai aSrTi /<rx^i ^alverai, 

Tire greater Faiuithensea are ascribed to Peisistratus by the Scholiast on 
Aristeidds, vol. iii. p. 323, ed. Dindorf : judging by what immediately pre- 
cedes the statement seems to come from Aristotle. 

* SimonidSs, Fragm. 154-158, ed. Bergk; Pindar, Nem. x, 45; 
Olyrap. xiii, toj. 

The distinguished athlete Theagends is affirmed to have mined raoo 
prizes in these various agdnes : according to some, 1400 prizes (Pausan. vi. 
II, St; Plutarch, Prtecept. Reip. Ger, c. 15, p. 811). 

An athlete named Apollonius arrived too late for the Olympic games, 
having stayed away too long from his anxiety to get money at various agdues 
in loma (Fausap. v. 21, 5). 

• Seei particulailr, the tredty between the inhabitants of Lato and 
those of Olds in Kj^e, in Uoeckh’s Corp. Inscr. No. 3554, wherein this 
reciprocity is expressly stipulated. Boeckb places this Inscription in the 
third century B.C. 
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richest prizes to be celebrated at the same time ^ — a statement 
in itself not worthy of credit, yet nevertheless illustrating the 
animated rivalry known to prevail among the Grecian cities, in 
procuring for themselves splendid and crowded games. At the 
time when the Homeric Hymn to Demeter was composed, the 
worship of that goddess seems to have been purely locd at 
Eleusis. But before the Persian war, the festival celebrated by 
the Athenians every year, in honour of the Eleusinian DSmetIr, 
admitted Greeks of all cities to be initiated, and was attended 
by vast crowds of them.® 

It was thus that the simplicity and strict local application of 
the primitive religious festival, among the greater states in 
Greece, gi-adually expanded, on certain great occasions periodi- 
cally recurring, into an elaborate and regulated series of 
exhibitions — not merely admitting, but soliciting, the fraternal 
presence of all Hellenic spectators. In this respect Sparta 
seems to have formed an exception to the remaining states. 
Her festivals were for herself alone, and her general rudeness 
towards other Greeks was not materially softened even at the 
Karneia® and Hyakinthia, or GymnopEedite. On the other 
hand, the Attic Dionysia were gradually exalted, from their 
original rude spontaneous outburst of village feeling in thank- 
fulness to the |od, followed by song, dance, and revelry of 
various kinds — into costly and diversified performances, first 
by a trained chorus, next by actors superadded to it,* And the 

^ TimwuSj Fragm. 82, ed. Didot. The Krotoniates fiimished a great 
number of victors both to the Olympic and to the Pythian games (Herodot. 
viii. 47 ; Fausan. x. S, 5-x. 7, 3 ; Krause, Gymnastik und Agonistik der 
Hellonen, vol. ii. sect. 29, p. 752). 

“ Herodot. viii. 65. krI airway i 0 ou\^fieyot xal t&v AWav 'EXK'livav 
pveTrat. 

The exclusion of all competitors natives of Lampsnkus, from the games 
celebrated in the Chcisonesus to the honour of the oekist MiltiadSs, is 
mentioned by Herodotus as something special (Herodot. vi. 38). 

® See the remarks, upon the Lacedmmoman discouragement of stranger- 
visitors at their public festivals, put by Thucydidfe into the mouth of 
PeriklSs (Thucyd. ii. 39). 

Lichas the Spartan gained great renown by treating hospitably the 
stranmra who came to the Gymnopaidiae at Spaita (Xenophon, Memorab. 
i. 2, 01 ; Plutarch, Kimon, c. 10) — a story which proves that rwir; strangers 
came to the Spartan festivals, hut which also proves that they were not 
many in number, and that to show them hospilality was a striking distinc- 
tion from the general character of Spartans. 

^ Aristot. Poetic, c. 3 and 4; Maximus Tyiius, Dlss. xxi. p. 213;. 
Plutarch, De Cupidine Divitiarum, c. 8, p. 527 : compare the treatise, 

“ Quod non potest suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum,” c, 16, p. 109S. 
The old oracles quoted by Demosthenfe, cont, Meidiam (c. 13 , p. and 
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dramatic compositions thus produced, as they embodied the 
perfection of Grecian art, so they were eminently calculated to 
invite a Pan-Hellenic audience and to encourage the sentiment 
of Hellenic unity. The dramatic literature of Athens however 
belongs properly to a later period. Previous to the year 560 
B.C., we see only those commencements of innovation which 
drew upon Thespis 1 the rebuke of Solon ; who however himself 
contributed to impart to the Panathenaic festival a more solemn 
and attractive character, by checking the licence of the rhapsodes 
and ensuring to those present a full orderly recital of the Iliad. 

The sacred games and festivals, here alluded to as a class, 
took hold of the Greek mind by so great a variety of feelings, “ 
as to counterbalance in a high degree the political disseverance ; 
and to keep alive among their wide-spread cities, in the midst 
of constant jealousy and frequent quarrel, a feeling of brother- 
hood and congenial sentiment such as must otherwise have died 
away. The The6r.s, or sacred envoys who came to Olympia or 
Delphi from so many different points, all sacrificed to the same 
god and at the same altar, witnessed the same sports, and 
contributed by their donatives to enrich or adorn one respected 
scene. Moreover the festival afforded opportunity for a sort of 
fair, including much traffic amid so large a mass of spectators 

cont. Malcaitat. p. 1072 i see also Buttmann’s note on the former passage), 
convey the idea of the ancient simple Athenian festival. 

* Plutarch, Solon, c. 29 : see vol. iii., chap. xi. p. 357. 

® The orator Lysias, in a fragment of his lost Panegyrical Oration, pre- 
served by Dionysius of Halikarnassus (vol. v. p. 520 K.), describes the 
influence of the games with great force and simplicity. Hdraklds, the 
founder of them, i.yava jiiy (ra/iiray htohtnf, Se yyiinitt 

6’ iy KoKKiarif tSs 'EXArfSoj' Iva Toiray hatimay ?««« is 

airli iKiunty, rit itiv ailri/ityat, rh hieovirifievoi. 'HyiaaTo yAp rhy iySdSf • 
iriWoyoy ApX^I* yevierBas rots 'EWTjffi rijs irphs iKKiihovs 
ipi\(as. ; 

® Cicero, Tusc. Qutest. v. 3. " Mercatum euni, qui haberetur maxtnio 

ludoruui apparatu totins Grascie celebritate; nam. ut illic alii coriwibus 
exeicitatis gloiiam et nobilitatem coronsn petevent, alii emeJuB ant 
vendendi quscstu et lucro ducerentor,” &c. 

Both Velleius Paterculus also (i. 8) and Justm (liii. S) call the Olympic 
festival by the name vtercalus. 

There were booths all lound the Altis, or sacred precinct of Zeus (Scbol. 
Pindar. Olymp. xi. 55), during the time of the games. 

Strabo observes with justice, respecting the multitudinous festivals gener- 
ally — 'H smviiyt^is, iitvoptKiy rt srpSyita (x. p. 486), especially in reference 
to Delos ; see Cicero pi'o Lege Hanilifl, c. 18 : compare Paosanias, x. 32, 
9, about the Panegyris and fair at Tithorea in Fhokis, and Becker, 
Oharikl8s, vol. i. p. 283. 

At the Attic festival of the I-Ietakleia, celebrated by the communion 
called Mesofrei, or a certain number of the demes constituting Mesogtea, a 
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and besides the exliibitions of the games themselves, there 
were recitations and lectures in a spacious council-room for 
those who chose to listen to them, by poets, rhapsodes, 
philosophers and historians — ^among which last the history of 
Herodotus is said to have been publicly read by its author.^ 
Of the wealthy and great men in the various cities, many 
contended simply for the chariot-victories and horse-victories. 
But there were others whose ambition was of a character more 
strictly personal, and who stripped naked as runners, wrestlers, 
boxers, or pankraliasts, having gone through the extreme fatigue 
of a complete previous training. Kylon, whose unfortunate 
attempt to usurp the sceptre at Athens has been recounted, had 
gained the prize in the Olympic stadium: Alexander son of 
Amyntas, the prince of Macedon, had run for it : '■* the great 
family of the Diagoridm at Rhodes, who furnished magistrates 
and generals to their native city, supplied a still greater number 
of successful boxers and pankratiasts at Olympia, while other 
instances also occur of generals named by various cities from 
the list of successful Olympic gymnasts ; and the odes of Pindar, 
always dearly purchased, attest how many of the great and 
wealthy were found in that list.® The perfect popularity, and 
equality of persons, at these great games, is a feature not less 

regular market-due or ayopiurrmhy was levied upon those who brought 
goods to sell (Inscriptiones Atticee nupei repertm 12, by E. Curtius, 
P- 3 - 7 )- 

^ Fausan. vi. 23, 5 j Dlodor. xiv. 109, xv. 7 ; Lucian, Quomodo HLstoria 
sit conscribenda, c. 42. See Krause, Olyntpia, sect. 29, p. 1S3-186. 

® Thuej'd. i. 120 ; Herodot. v. 22-71. Euiybates of Argos (Herodot. 

vi. 92); Fhilippus and Phayllus of Kroton (v. 47; viii. 47); Eualkidds of 
Eretria (v. 102} ; Hermolykus of Athens (ix. 105). 

Findar (Nem. iv. and vi.} gives the numerous victories of the Bassidae and 
Tlieandridse at iEgina : also Melissus the paukrutiasl and his ancestors the 
Kleonymidse of Thebes — apyjaSev wpS^iyoi t" lirixuplay (Isthm. 
iii. 25). 

Eespecting the extreme celebrity ofCiagoras and his sons, of the Rhodian 
gens Eratidce, Damagdtus, Akusilaus, and Dorieus, see Pindar, Olymp. 

vii. 16-145, with the Scholia; Tlwcyd. iiL H; Pausan. vL 7, l, 2 ; 
Xenophon, 1 -leIIenic. i. S, 19_! compare Strabo, xiv. p. 655. 

_ ® The Latin writers remark it as a peculiarity of Grecian feeling, as dis- 
tinguished ftom Roman, that men of great station accounted it an honour 
to contend in the games -. see, as a specimen, Tacitus, Dlalogus de Orator, 
c. 9. "Ac si in Greeci& natus esses, ubl ludicras quoque artes exercere 
honestum est, ac tibi Nicostrati robur Dii dedissent, non paterer immanes 
illos et ad pugnam natos lacertos levitate jaculi vanescere.” Again, 
Qoero, pro Flacco, c. 13, in his sarcastic style — "Quid si eliam occisus 
est a piratis Adramyttenus, homo nohilis, cujus est fere nobis omnibus 
nomen auditam, Atinas pugil, Olympionices 7 hoc est apud Grsecos 
(quoniam de eorum gravitate dicimus) propc maius et gloriosins, qnam 
Romse triumphasse.” 
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remarkable than the exact adherence to pre-deterniined rule, 
and the self-imposed submission of the immense crowd to a 
handful of servants armed with sticks,^ who executed the orders 
of the Eleian Hellanodikm. The ground upon which the 
ceremony took place, and even the territory of the administer- 
ing state, was protected by a “ Truce of God ” during the month 
of the festival, the commencement of which was formally 
announced by heralds sent round to the different states. 
Treaties of peace between different cities were often formally 
commemorated by pillars there erected, and the general 
impression of the scene suggested nothing but ideas of peace 
and brotherhood among Greeks.® And I may remark that the 
impression of the games as belonging to all Greeks, and to none 
but Greeks, was stronger and clearer during the interval between 
600-300 B.C, than it came to be afterwards. For the Mace- 
donian conquests had the effect of diluting and corrupting 
Hellenism, by spreading an exterior varnish of Hellenic tastes 
and manners over a wide area of incongruous foreigners, 
who were incapable of the real elevation of the Hellenic 
character j so that although in later times the games continued 
undiminished both in attraction and in number of visitors, the 
spirit of Pan-Hellenic communion which had once animated 
the scene was gone for ever. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
LYRIC POETRY — ^THE SEVEN WISE MEN 

The interval between 776-560 B.a presents to us aremarkable 
expansion of Grecian genius in the creation of their elegiac, 
iambic, lyric, choric, and gnomic poetry, which was diversified 

1 Lichas, one of the chief men of Sparta, and moreover a chariot-victor, 
received actoal chastisement on the ground, from these staff-bearers, for an 
infringement of the regulations (Thocyd. v. 50). 

Thucyd. v. lS-47, and the curious ancient Inscription in Soeckh’s 
Corpus Inscr. No. ii, p. 28, recording the convention between the Sleians 
and the inhabitants of the Arcadian town of Herma. 

The comparison of various passages referring to the Olympia, Isthmia, 
and Nemea (Thucydidfe, iii. n ; viii. 9, 10 j v. 49 -Sii Xenophon, 
Hellenic, iv. 7, 2 ; v. i,, 29) shows that serious political business was often 
discussed at these games — that diplomatists made use of the interconise for 
the purpose of detecting the secret designs of states whom th^ suspected 
— and that the administering state often practised manoeuvres in respect to 
the obligations of truce for the Hieromcnia or Holy Season. 
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in a great many ways and improved by many separate masters. 
The creators of all these different styles — from Kallinus and 
Archilochus down to Stesichorus — fall within the two centuries 
here included j though Pindar and SimonidSs, “ the proud and 
high-crested bards," ^ who carried lyric and choric poetry to the 
maximum of elaboration consistent with full poetical effect, 
lived in the succeeding century, and were contemporary with 
the tragedian Aischylus. The Grecian drama, comic as well 
as tragic, of the fifth century B.c, combined the lyric and choric 
song mth the living action of iambic dialogue — thus constituting 
the last ascending movement in the poetical genius of the race. 
Reserving this for a future time, and for the history of Athens, 
to which it more particularly belongs, I now propose to speak 
only of the poetical movement of the two earlier centuries, 
wherein Athens had little or no part. So scanty are the 
remnants, unfortunately, of these earlier poets, that we can offer 
little except criticisms borrowed at second-hand, and a few 
general considerations on their workings and tendency.® 

Archilochus and Kallinus both appear to fall about the 
middle of the seventh century B.&, and it is with them that the 
innovations in Grecian poetry commence. Before them, we 
are told, there existed nothing but the Epos, or Daktylic Hex- 
ameter poetry, of which much has been said in my former 
volume — being legendary stories or adventures narrated, together 
with addresses or hymns to the gods. We must recollect, too, 
that this was not only the whole poetry, but the whole literature 
of the age. Prose composition was altogether unknown. 
Writing, if beginning to be employed as an aid to a few superior 
men, was at any rate generally unused, and found no reading 
public. The voice was the only communicant, and the ear the 
only recipient, of all those ideas and feelings which productive 
minds in the community found themselves impelled to ])our 
outj and both voice and ear were accustomed to a musical 
recitation or chant, apparently something between song and 
speech, with simple rhythm and a still simpler occasional 
accompaniment from the primitive four-stringed harp. Such 

* Himerius, Orat. iii, p. 426, Wernsdorf— lyepaxo* xal i^aix^ves, 

* For the whole subject of this chapter, the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth 
and fourteenth chapters of O. MUUeirs History of the Literature of Ancient 
Greece, wherein the lyric poets are handled with greater length than con- 
sists with the limits of this work, will be found highly valuAle — clumters 
abounding in enidition and ingenuity, but not always within the limits of 
the evidence. 

The learned work of TJlrid (Geschichte der Griechischen Poesie— i^/A) 
is still more open to the same remark. ' 
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habits and requirements of the voice and ear were, at that tlme^ 
inseparably associated with the success and popularity of the 
poet, and contributed doubtless to restrict the range of subjects 
with which he could deal. The type was to a certain extent 
consecrated, like the primitive statues of the gods, from which 
men only ventured to deviate by gradual and almost unconscious 
innovations. Moreover, in the first half of the seventh century 
B.C., that genius which had once created an Iliad and an 
Odyssey was no longer to be found. The work of hexameter 
naiTative had come to be prosecuted by less gifted persons— by 
those Cyclic poets of whom I have spoken in the preceding 
volumes. 

Such, as far as we can make it out amidst very uncertain 
evidence, was the state of the Greek mind immediately before 
elegiac and lyric poets appeared j while at the same time its 
experience was enlarging by the formation of new colonies, and 
the communion among various states tending to increase by the 
freer reciprocity of religious games and festivals. There arose 
a demand for turning the literature of the age (I use this word 
as synonymous with the poetry) to new feelings and purposes, 
and for applying the rich, plastic, and musical language of the 
old epic, to present passion and circumstance, social as well as 
individual. Such a tendency had become obvious in Hesiod, 
even within the range of hexameter verse. N ow the same causes 
which led to an enlargement of the subjects of poetry inclined 
men also to vary the metre. In regard to this latter point, 
there is reason to believe that the expansion of Greek music was 
the immediate determining cause. For it has been already 
stated that the musical scale and instruments of the Greeks, 
originally very narrow, were materially enlarged by borrowing 
from Phrygia and Lydia, and these acquisitions seem to have 
been first realised about the beginning of the seventh century 
B.C., through the Lesbian harper Terpander — the Phrygian (or 
Greco-Phrygian) flute-player Olympus — and the Arkadian or 
Boeotian flute-player Klonas. Terpander made the important 
advance of exchanging the original four-stringed harp for one 
of seven strings, embracing the compass of one octave or two 
Greek tetrachords j while Olympus as well as Klonas taught 
many new nomes or tunes on the flute, to which the Greeks 
had before been strangers— probably also the use of a flute of 
more varied musical compass. Terpander is said to have gained 
the prize at the first recorded celebration of the Lacedsemonian 
festival of the Karneia, in 676 B.c. This is one of the best- 
ascertained points among the obscure chronology of the seventlji 
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century j and there seem grounds for assigning Olympus and 
IClonas to nearly the same period, a little before Archilochus 
and Kallinus.i To Terpander, Olympus, and Klonas, are 
ascribed the formation of the earliest musical nonies luiown to 
the inquiring Greeks of later times ; to the first, nomes on the 
harp ; to the two latter, on the flute — every nome bemg the 
general scheme or basis of which the airs actually performed 
constituted so many variations, within certain defined limits." 
Terpander employed his enlarged instrumental power as a new 

1 These early innovators in Giecian music, rhythm, metre and poetry, 
belonging to the seventh centuiy B.C., were very imperfectly known even to 
those contempoiaries of Plato and Aristotle, who tried to get together facts 
for a consecutive history of music. The tieatise of Plutarch, De Musied, 
shows what contradictory .statements he found. He quotes from four dif- 
ferent authors — llerakleides, Glaukus, Alexander, and Aristoxenus, who 
hy no means agreed in their seiies of names and facts. The hist three of 
them blend together mythe and history. The AnagtaphS or inscription at 
Sikyon, which professed to give a continuous list cif such poets and musi- 
cians as had contended at the Sikyonian games, began witn a large stock 
of mythical names — Amphion, Idnus, I'ierius, &c. (Plutarch, Music, 
p. 1132). Some authors, according to Plutarch (p. 1 133), made the great 
chronological mistake of placing Terpander as contemporary with Hip- 
pOnax ; a proof how little of chronological evidence was then accessible. 

That Terpander was victor at the Spartan festival of the Kameia in 676 
B.C., may nave been learnt by Hellanikus from the Spartan registers : the 
name of the Lesbian harper Perikleitas as having gained the same prize at 
some subsequent period (X'lutarch, He Mus. p. 1133) probably rests on the 
same autbnnty. That Archilochus was rather later than Terpander, and 
Thal€las rather later than Archilochus, was the statement of Glaukus 
(Plutaich, He Mus. p. 1134]. IClonas and Polymn^stus are placed later 
than Terpander ; Archilochus later than Klonas : Alkman is said to have 
mentioned FolymnSstus in one of his .songs (p. 1133-1135). It can 
hardly be true that Terpander gained foitr Pythian prizes, if the festival 
was octennial prior to its reconstitution by the Amphiktyons (p. 1132). 
Sakadas gained three Pythian prizes after that period, when the festival 
was quadrennial (p. 1134). 

Compare the confused indications in Pollux, iv. 65, 66, 78, 79. The 
abstract given by Photius of certain^rts of the Chrestomathia of Froclus 
(publi^ed in Gaisford’s edition of llephccstion, p. 375-389), is extremely 
valuable, in spite of its brevity and obscurity, about the lyric and ^oric 
poetry of Greece. 

® The difference between Nd/ios and Mi\os appears in Plutarch, Be 
Mnsict, p. 1132 — Kal rhii Ttpvavdpar, iciSapySiKwi' rroivr^i' Hvra vapunv, 
KOTtk v6iMr eKaffray toIs lirsirt voir tavrov koI toIs ’Opelipov 
eteptriBtvrtt, IfStty iv rots hyutri' Si Touror' \(yei Mfiara erp&TOV 

Tols KitapipSiKiiis vipuiis. 

The nomes were not many in number j they went by special names ; and 
there was disagreement of opinion as to the persons who had composed 
them (Plutarch, Music, p. 1133). They were monodic, not choric — in- 
tended to he sung by one person (Aristot. Problem xix. 15). Herodot. i, 
2v about Aiion and the Nomus Orthius. 
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accompaniment to the Homeric poems, as well as to certain 
epic promniia or hymns to the gods of his own composition. 
But he does not seem to have departed from the Hexameter 
verse and the Daktylic rhythm, to which the new accompaniment 
was probably not quite suitable ; and the idea may thus have 
been suggested of combining the words also according to new 
rhythmical and metrical laws. 

It is certain, at least, that the age (670-600) immediately 
succeeding Terpander — comprising Archilochus, Kallinus, 
Tyrtteus and Alkman, whose relations of time one to another 
we have no certain means of determining,^ though Alkman 
seems to have been the latest — presents a remarkable variety 
both of new metres and of new rhythms, superinduced upon 
the previous Daktylic Hexameter. The first departure from 
this latter is found in the elegiac verse, employed seemingly 
more or less by all the four above-mentioned poets, but chiefly 
by the first two, and even ascribed by some to the invention of 
Kallinus. Tyrtsus in his military march-songs employed the 
Anapsestic metre, while in Archilochus as well as in Alkman we 
find traces of a much larger range of metrical variety — lambic, 
Trochaic, Anapiestic, Ionic, &c. — sometimes even asynartctic 
or compoimd metres, Anapajstic or Daktylic blended with 
Trochaic or lambic. What we have remaining from Mimner- 
mus, who comes shortly after the preceding four, is elegiac. 
His contemporaries Alkseus and Sappho, besides employing 
most of those metres which they found existing, invented each 
a peculiar stanza, which is familiarly known under a name 
derived from each. In Solon, the younger contemporary of 

* Mr. Clinton (Fasti Ildltfn. art ann. 671, 665, 644) appears lo me no- 
way satis&ctory in iiis chronological arrangement of the poets of this cen- 
tury. I agree with O. MUllcr (Hist, of Literal, of Ancient Greece, 
cli. xii. 9} in thinking that he mokes Terpander too recent, and Thai6las 
too ancient ; I also believe both Kallinus and Alkman to have been more 
recent than the place which Mr. Clinton assigns to them ; the epoch of 
Tyrtams will depend upon the date which we assign to the second 
Messenion war. 

How very imperfectly the chronology of the poetical names even of the 
sixth century B.C. — Sapplio, Anakreon, Ilippbnax — was known to writers 
of the beginning of the FLuiemaiu age (or shortly after 300 n.c.], we may 
see by the mistakes noted in Athenrens, xiiL p. 599. Hermedanox of 
Kolophon, the elegiac poet, represented Anakreon as the lover of Sappho ; 
this might perhaps be not abfolately impossible, if we supposed in Sappho 
an old age like that of Kinoh dc VEnclos ; but otliers (even earlier than 
Hermesianax, since they are quoted by Chameeleon) represented Anakreon, 
when in old age, as addressing verses to Sappho still young. Again, the 
comic writer Diphilus introduced both Archilochus and Hippdnaz as the 
lovcis of Sappho. 

VOL. JV. K 
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Mimnermus, we have the elegiac, iambic, and trochaic: in 
Theognis, yet later, the elegiac only. Arion and Stesichorus 
appear to have been innovators in this department, the former 
by his improvement in the dithyrambic chorus or circular song 
and dance in honour of Dionysus — the latter by his more 
elaborate choric compositions, containing not only a stroph6 
and antistrophS, but also a third division or epode succeeding 
them, pronounced by the chorus standing still. Both Anakreon 
and loykus likewise added to the stock of existing metrical 
varieties. AVe thus see that within the century and a half 
succeeding Terpander, Greek poetiy {or Greek literature, which 
was then the same thing) became greatly enriched in matter as 
well as diversified in form. 

To a certain extent there seems to have been a real con- 
nexion between the two. New forms were essential for the 
expression of new wants and feelings — though the assertion 
that elegiac metre is especially adapted for one set of feelings,^ 
trochaic for a second, and iambic for a third, if true at all, can 
only he admitted with great latitude of exception, when we 
find so many of them employed by the poets for very different 
subjects — gay or melanrioly, bitter or complaining, earnest 
or sprightly — seemingly with little discrimination. But the 
adoption of some new metre, different from the perpetual 
series of hexameters, was required when the poet desired to do 
something more than recount a long story or fragment of 
heroic legend — when he sought to bring himself, his friends, 
his enemies, his city, his hopes and fears with regard to matters 
recent or impending, all before the notice of the hearer, and 
that too at once with brevity and animation. The Greek 
hexameter, like our blank verse, has all its limiting conditions 
bearing upon each separate line, and presents to the hearer no 

^ The Latin poets and the Alexandrine critics seem to have both insisted 
on the natural mournrulncss of the elegiac metre (Ovid. Heroid. xv. 7 ; 
Horat. Alt. Poet. 75) : see also the ranclful explanation given by Didymus 
in the Ktymologicon Magnum, v. "Ehtyot. 

We learn ficom Hephsestion (c. viii. p. 45, Gaisf.) that the Anapmstic 
march-metre of Tyrtseus was employed Iw She comic writers also, for a 
totally difierent vein of feeling. See the Dissertation of Fianck, Callinus, 
p. 37-^48 (Leipa. 1816). 

Of the remarks made by 0 . Htillcr respecting the metres of these 
early poets (History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, eh. xi. s. ^12, 
&c. ; ch. xii. s. i, 2, &c,), many appear to me uncertified and disputable. 

For some good remarks on the fallibility of men's impressions respecting 
the natural and inlierent ?8or of particular metres, see Adam Smith (Theoiy 
of Moral Sentiment, Part v. ch, i. p. 329), in the edition of his worlcs 03 
Ducald Stew-rf- 
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predetermined resting-place or natural pause beyond.' In 
reference to any long composition, either epic or dramatic, 
such unrestrained licence is found convenient, and the case 
was similar for Greek epos and drama — the single-lined lambic 
Trimeter being generally used for the dialogue of tragedy and 
comedy, just as the Daktylic Hexameter had been used for the 
epic. The metrical changes introduced by Archilochus and 
his contemporaries may be compared to a change from our 
blank verse to the rhymed couplet and quatrain. The verse 
was thrown into little systems of two, three, or four lines, with 
a pause at the end of each ; and the halt thus assured to, as 
well as expected and relished by, the ear, was generally coinci- 
dent with a close, entire or partial, in the sense which thus 
came to be distributed with greater point and effect. 

The elegiac verse, or common Hexameter and Pentameter 
(this second line being an hexameter with the third and sLxtli 
thesis,* or the last half of the third and sixth foot suppressed, 
and a pause left in place of it), as well as the Epode (or lambic 
Trimeter followed by an lambic Dimeter) and some other 
binary combinations of verse which we trace among the 
fragments of Archilochus, are conceived with a view to such 
increase of effect both on the ear and the mind, not less than to 
the direct pleasures of novelty and variety. The lambic metro, 
built upon the primitive Iambus or coarse and licentious jest- 
ing* which formed a part of some Grecian festivals (e-specially 

* See the observations in Arktotle (Rhetor, iii. 9) on the A«£it tlpo/iii'ri 
as compared with \ 4 iis KaTeffTpait/ienr — Xtfu elpo/iii^, oiSlv veXos 
ttivii itefl’ nirVi &•* T> trpayna rh Xtydnevof rtKei^Brr — KaTt<rrpann(sni 
St, Ti ir TctpUSou' \iyi» Se vepioSoi', \ 4 (ir (xei'e'av dpxi)*’ Tt\€VT 4 iv air^iv 
KoS’ aM)y /ral n 4 yf 8 os eBO-ivoirrov. 

® I employ, however unwillingly, the word t&eiis here (ar.«s and thesis) 
in the sense in which it is used by G. Hermann ("lllud tern pus, in quo 
ictus est, arsin; ea tenipora, qum carent ictn, tAesin vocainus," Element, 
Doctr. Metr. sect. 15), and followed by Boeckh, in his Dissertation on the 
Metres of Pindar (i. 4), though I agree with Dr. Barham (in the valuable 
Preface to bis edition of Hephtestion, Cambridge, 1S43, P* 5 ~ 8 ) that the 
opposite sense of the words would be Ibe preferable one, ]uSt as it was the 
original sense in which the^ were used by the best Greek musical writers i 
Dr. Barham’s Preface is very instructive on the difficult subject of ancient 
rhythm generally. 

* Homer, Hymn, ad Cererem, 202 ; Hesycliius, v. Ttfvph ; Hetodot. 
V. 83 } Diodor. V, 4. There were various gods at whose festivals scurrilily 
(Tueoirpds) was a consecrated practice, seemingly different festivals in 
(lilTerent places (Aristot. Politic, vii. 15, 8). 

The leadtr will understand better what this consecrated scnirility means 
by comparing the description of a modern traveller in the kingdom ul 
Naples (Tour through the Southern Provinces of the Kingdom of Naples, 
by Mr. Keppel Craven, London, 1821, eh, xv. p. 287) — 
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of the festivals of DCmfitSr as well in Attica as in Paros, the 
native country of the poet), is only one amongst many new 
paths struck out by this inventive genius. His exuberance 
astonishes us, when we consider that he takes his start from 
little more than the simple Hexameter, ^ in which too he was a 
distinguished composer — for even of the elegiac verse he is as 
likely to have been the inventor as Callinus, just as he was the 
earliest popular and successful composer of table-songs or 
Skolia, though Terpander may have originated some such 
before him. The entire loss of his poems, excepting some few 
fragments, enables us to recognise little more than one charac- 
teristic — the intense personality which pervaded them, as well 
as that coarse, direct, and outspoken licence, which afterwards 
lent such terrible effect to the old comedy at Athens. His 
lampoons are said to have driven Lykambfis, the father of 
Neobulfi, to hang himself. Neobul6 had been promised to 
Archilochus in marriage, but that promise was broken, and the 
poet assailed both father and daughter with every species of 
calumny.^ In addition to this disappointment, he was poor, 
the son of a slave-mother, and an exile from his country Paros 
to the unpromising colony of Thasos. The desultory notices 
respecting him betray a state of suffering combined with loose 
conduct which vented itself sometimes in complaint, sometimes 

“I returned to Gerace (the site of the ancient Epizephyrian Lokri)by 
one of those moonlights which are known only in these latitudes, and 
which no pen or pencil can portray. My path lay along some corn-fields, 
in which the natives were employed in the last labours of the harvest, and 
I was not a little surprised to find myself saluted with a volley of 
opprobrious epithets and abusive language, uttered in the most threatening 
voice, and accompanied with the most insulting gestures. This extra- 
ordinary custom is of the most remote antiquity, and is observed towards 
all strangers during the harvest and vintage .seasons ; those who are apprised 
of it will keep their temper as well as their presence of mind, as the loss of 
either would only serve as a signal for still louder invectives, and prolong a 
contest in which success would be as hopeless as undesirable." 

^ The chief evidence for the rhythm!^ and metrical changes introduced 
by Archilochus is to be found in the sSth chapter of Plutarch, De Musiefi, 
p. 1140-1141, in words very diflicult to understand completely. Sec Ulrici, 
Geschlchte der Helleniscb. Foesle, voL u. p. 381. 

The epigram ascribed to Theokritus (No. 18 in Gaisford’s Poetss Minorcs) 
shows that the poet had before him Hexameter compositions of Archilochus, 
as well as lyric — 

As f iysvro xavtStffio, 

hrsa Tt vottlv, wphs Avpttp r aetSsiv. 

See the article on Archilochus in Welcker’s Kleine Schriiten, p. 71^2, 
which has the merit of showing tliat lambic bitterness is far from being the 
only marked feature in his character and genius. 

* See Meleager, Epigram, cxix. 3, Horat. Epist. 19, 23, and Epod. vl, 
IV. with the Suioliast; iElian, V. H. x. 13. 
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in libellous assault. He was at last slain by some whom his 
muse had thus exasperated. His extraordinary poetical genius 
finds but one voice of encomium throughout antiquity. His 
triumphal song to Hfirakles was still popularly sung by the 
victors at Olympia, near two centuries after his death, in the 
days of Pindar j but that majestic and complimentary poet 
at once denounces the malignity, and attests the retributive 
suffering, of the great Parian iambist.^ 

Amidst the multifarious veins in which Archilochus displayed 
his genius, moralising or gnomic poetry is not wanting; while 
his contemporary Simonides of Amorgos devotes the Iambic 
metre e.specially to this destination, afterwards followed out by 
Solon and Theognis. Kallinus, the earliest celebrated elegiac 
poet, so far as we can judge from his few fragments, employed 
the elegiac metre for exhortations of warlike patriotism ; and 
the more ample remains which we possess of Tyrteeus are 
sermons in the same strain, preaching to the Spartans bravery 
against the foe, and unanimity as well as obedience to the law 
at home. They are patriotic effusions, called forth by the 
circumstances of the time, and sung by single voice, with 
accompaniment of the flute,® to those in whose bosoms the 
flame of courage was to be kindled. For though what we 
peruse is in verse, we are still in the tide of real and present 
life, and we must suppose ourselves rather listenmg to an 
orator addressing the citizens when danger or dissension is 
actually impending. It is only in the hands of Mimnerraus 
that elegiac verse comes to be devoted to soft and amatory 
subjects. His few fragments present a vein of passion and 
tender sentiment, illustrated by appropriate matter of legend, 
such as would be cast into poet^ in all ages, and quite different 
from the rhetoric of Kallinus and Tyrtmus. 

The poetical career of Alkman is again distinct from that of 
any of his above-mentioned contemporaries. Their composi- 
tions, besides hymns to the gods, were principally expressions 
of feeling intended to be sung by individual, though some- 
times also suited for the Kdmus or band of festive volunteers, 
assembled on some occasion of common interest: those of 
Alkman were principally choric, intended for the song and 
accompanying dance of the chorus. He was a native of Sardis 

1 Pindar, Pylh. ii, 55 } Olymp. ix. i, with the Scholia ; Eutipid. HercnI. 
Furens, 583-683. The eighteenth epigram of Theokiitus (above alluded 
to) conv^ a striking tribute of Emmiratiou to Archilochus: compare 
Quintilian, x. l, and Liebel, ad Architochi Fragmenta, sect. 5, 6, 7, 

* Athenmus, xiv. p. C30. 
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in Lydia, or at least his family were so : and he appears to 
have come in early life to Sparta, though his genius and 
mastery of the Greek language discountenance the story that 
he was brought over to Sparta as a slave. The most ancient 
arrangement of music at Sparta, generally ascribed to Terpan- 
der,^ underwent considerable alteration, not only through the 
elegiac and anapseslic measures of Tyrtceus, but also through 
the Krctan Thaletas and the Lydian Alkman. The harp, the 
instrument of Terpander, was rivalled and in part superseded 
by the flute or pipe, which had been recently rendered more 
effective in the hands of Olympus, Klonas, and Polymnelstus, 
and which gradually became, for compositions intended to 
raise strong emotion, the favourite instrument of the two — 
being employed as accompaniment both to the elegies of 
Tyrtreus, and to the hyporchemata (songs or hymns combined 
with dancing) of Thaletas ; also, as the stimulus and regulator 
to the Spartan military march.® These elegies (as has been 
just remarked) were sung by one person in the midst of an 
assembly of listeners, and there were doubtless other composi- 
tions intended for the individual voice. But in general such 
was not the character of music and poetry at Sparta ; every- 
thing done there, both serious and recreative, was public and 
collective, so that the chorus and its performances received 
extraordinary development. 

It has been already stated, that the chorus, with song and 
dance combined, constituted an important part of divine service 
tliroughout all Greece, It was ori^nally a public manifestation 
of the citizens generally — a large proportion of them being 
actively engaged in it,® and receiving some training for the 

1 Plutarch, De Musiefi, pp. 1134, 1135 ; Aristotle, De Lacedsemon. 
Republics, Fragm. xi. p, 132, ed. Neumann ; Plutarch, De SerS Numin. 
Vindict. c. 13, p. 558. 

* Thucyd. v. 69-70, with the Scholia— / ht 4 r&y iroXe/iiKSt' vifiwv . • . 
Aaitedatfiii/tai Se ffpaSiai xel 6wl> aiiXitrSv wbM,&p v6iuf iyuaSeffriraP, ob 

Tov Seiov Ifa ifioKaj utrh ptB/iou pabfotey, xal /d) bicuntatrielii 

aliTBts ij 

Cicero, Tuscul, Qn. ii. 16. "Spartiatarum quorum procedit Mora ad 
Ubiam, neque adhibetuc ulla sine anapssstis pedious hortatio,” 

The flute was also the instrument appropriated to ICdmus, or the excited 
movement ofbalf.mloxieatcd revellers (Hesiod, Scut. Hetcul, aSo; Athenw. 
xiv. p. 617-61S). 

® Plato, Legg. vii. p. 803. Biovra lecA ^Sovtb kbI ipxobfieyor, Abte 'robs 
uEi' Btobs tXeeir abr^ iraparKeuACtiy Svyarby Alvea, &c. ; compare p. 799 ; 
Maximus Tjrr, Diss. xxxvii. f ; Aristophnn. Uau. 950-975 > Athenwus, xiv. 
p. 626 ; Polyb, iv, 30 ; Lucian, De Saltatione, 0. 10, 11, 16, 31. 

Compare Aristotle (Problem xix. 15) about the primitive dbaracter and 
subsequent change of the chorus ; and the last chapter of the ewhlh book 
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purpose as an ordinary branch of education. Neither the song 
nor the dance under such conditions could be otherwise than 
extremely simple. But in process of time, the performance at 
the chief festivals tended to become more elaborate and to fall 
into the hands of persons expressly and professionally trained 
— the mass of the citizens gradually ceasing to take active part, 
and being present merely as sjwctators. Such was the practice 
which grew up in most parts of Greece, and especially at 
Athens, where the dramatic chorus acquired its highest per- 
fection. But the drama never found admission at Sparta, 
and the peculiarity of Spartan life tended much to keep up the 
popular chorus on its ancient footing. It formed in fact one 
element in that never-ceasing drill to which the Spartans were 
subject from their boyhood, and it served a purpose analogous 
to their military training, in accustoming them to simultaneous 
and regulated movement — ^insomuch that the comparison 
between the chorus, especially in its Pyrrhic or war-dances, 
and the military endmoty, seems to have been often dwelt 
upon.^ In the singing of the solemn pcean in honour of 
Apollo, at the festival of the Hyakintbia, king Agesilaus was 
under the orders of the chorus-master, and sang in the place 
allotted to him;* while the whole body of Spartans without 
exception — the old, the middle-aged, and the youth, the 
matrons and the virgins — were distributed in various choric 
companies,® and trained to harmony both of voice and motion, 
which was publicly exhibited at the solemnities of the Gymno- 
psedia. The word dancing must be understood in a larger 
sense than that in which it is now employed, and as com- 
prising every variety of rhythmical, accentuated, conspiring 

of his Folitica ; also a striking passage in Flutaicb (De Citpidine Divitiarum, 
c. 8^ p. 527^ about the transfoira.ation of the Dionysiac festival at Chseroneia 
from simpheity to costliness. 

^ Athenseus, xiv. p. 628 ; Snidas, vol. iii. p. 715, ed. ICuster { Plutarch, 
Instiluta Laconica, c. 32 — Koifi^Slat koI rpayipSlm oiK iiKpoSyro, Siror /tVe 
ti/ tnrevSp, pdirt if hcaium rSv ivTiheyitTuv roU pipois — which 

exactly corresponds with the ethical view implied in the alleged conver- 
sation between Solon and Thespis (Plutarch, Solon, c. 29 ; see voL iii. 
ch. xi. p. 3S7), and with Plato, Legg. vii. p. 817, 

® XenophoDj, Agesilaus, ii. 17. ofxaSe tU rk 'VaictvBui, Sirav 

irdx^V ilvi rod ^fo/iawoioS, rhp waiai'a aopertri^tt, 

• Plutarch, Lycurs. c. 14, 16, 21 ; Atheumus, xiv. p, 631-632, xv. p. 
678 ; Xenophon, Hdlen. vi. 4, 15 { Se Republic. Lacedtem. ix. 5 ; Pindar. 
Hyporchemata, Fragm. 78, ed. Bergk. 

AifmiML’ pip mpfCmP iyiKai 

Also Alkman, Frognt. 13, ed. Bergk ; Antigon. Coryst. Hist, hlirab, 
c. 37. 
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movements, or gesticulations, or postures of the body, from the 
slowest to the quickest cheironomy, or the decorous and 
expressive movement of the hands, being especially practised. 

We see thus that both at Sparta and in KrSte (which 
approached in respect to publicity of individual life most 
nearly to Sparta) the choric aptitudes and manifestations 
occupied a larger space than in any other Grecian city. And 
as a certain degree of musical and rhythmical variety was 
essential to meet this want,® while music was never taught to 
Spartan citizens individually, we further understand how 
strangers like Teipander, Polymn^stus, Thaletas, Tyrtmus, 
Alkman, &c., were not only received, but acquired great 
influence at Sparta, in spite of the preponderant spirit of 
jealous seclusion in the Spartan character. All these masters 
appear to have been effective in their own special vocation — 
the training of the chorus — to which they imparted new rhyth- 
mical action, and for which they composed new music. But 
Alkman did this, and something more. He possessed the 
genius of a poet, and his compositions were read afterwards 
with pleasure by those who could not hear them sung or see 
them danced. In the little of his poems which remains we 
recognise that variety of rhythm and metre for which he was 
celebrated. In this respect he (together with the Kretan 
Thal&tas, who is said to have introduced a more vehement 
style both of music and dance, with the Kretic and Pseonic 
rhythm, into Sparta®) surpassed Archilochus, preparing the way 

® How extensively pantomimic the ancient orcli^sis was, may be seen by 
the example in Xenophon, Symposion vii. 5, ix. 3-6, and Plutarch, Sym- 
posion, ix. 15, 2: see IC F. Hermann, Lelirbucb der Gottesdiensllicben 
AlterthUmer der Griecben, ch. 29. 

“ Sane ut in religionibns saltaretur, hsec ratio est : quod nullatn majores 
nostri partem corporis esse voluervint, quo: non scnliret rcliaionem ; nam 
cantas ad animum, saltatio ad mobilitnlem corporis pertinet.’' (Servins ail 
Virgil, Eclog. v. 

® Aristot. Politic. viiJ, 4, 6. OtAiKuvfs — oi /tarOdi'ovTti K/tois Bivav- 
rat Kplvsiv hp6»s, &s ^eurt, rh ital t 4 fti) rav neK&v, 

* Homer, Hymn, Apoll. ^40. Olot te KfniT&y •rai'/iom, &c. : see 
Boeckh, De Metris Findari, ii. 7, p, 143 ; Epboms ap. Strabo, x. p. 480 ; 
Plutarch, De MusicI, p. 1142. 

Respecting Thalnas, and the gradual alterations in the character of 
music at Sparta, Hoecldi has given much instructive matter (ICrela, vol. iii. 
p. 340-377). Respecting Nymphteus of Kydonia, whom AElian (V. H. xii, 
50) puts in juxtaposition with Thaigtas and Teipander, nothing is known. 

After what is called the second fashion of music (sordEirrairtr) had thus 
been introduced hy ThalStas and his contemporaries — the first fashion being 
that of Te^ande^— no further innovations were allowed. The ephors 
employed violent means to prohibit the intended innovations of Fhrynts 
and Timotheus, after the Persian war: see Plutarch, Avis, c, lo. 
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for the complicated choric movements of Stcsichorus and 
Pindar. Some of his fragments, too, manifest that fresh out- 
pouring of individual sentiment and emotion which constitutes 
so much of the charm of popular poetry. Besides his touching 
address in old age to the Spartan virgins, over whose song and 
dance he had been accustomed to preside, he is not afraid to 
speak of his hearty appetite, satisfied with simple food and 
relishing a bowl of warm broth at the winter tropic.^ Pie has 
attached to the spring an epithet, which comes home to the 
real feelings of a poor country more than those captivating 
pictures wHch abound in verse, ancient as well as modern. 
He calls it “the season of short fare” — the crop of the 
previous year being then nearly consumed, the husbandman 
is compelled to pinch himself until his new harvest comes in.® 
Those who recollect that in earlier periods of our histor)', and 
in all countries where there is little accumulated stock, an 
exorbitant difference is often experienced in the price of corn 
before and after the harvest, will feel the justice of Alkman’s 
description. 

Judging from these and from a few other fragments of this 
poet, Alkman appears to have combined the life and exciting 
vigour of Archilochus in the song properly so called, sung by 
himself individually — with a larger knowledge of musical and 
rhythmical effect in regard to the choric performance. He com- 
posed in the Laconian dialect — a variety of the Doric with some 
intermixture of .(Eolisms. And it was from him, jointly with 
those other composers who figured at Sparta during the century 
after Terpander, as well as from the simultaneous development 
of the choric muse ® in Argos, Sikyon, Arcadia, and other parts 
of Peloponnesus, that the Doric dialect acquired permanent 

1 Allcoian, Fiagm. 13-17, ed. Bergk, i iraiulidyos ’AAitiiiy : compare Fr, 
63. Aiislidcs calls him i t&v vapS4yay hairirfis xaX irvpJSovXo; (Or. xlv. 
V0I. IL p. 40, Dindorf). 

Of the Partheneia of Alkman (songs, hymns, and dances, composed for a 
chorus of maidens) there were at least two books (Stephanos Byrant. v. 
’Epvirlxil)' He was the earliest poet who acquired renown in this species 
of composition, aRerwards much pursued by Pindar, Bacchylidfis, and. 
Simonides of Keds : see Welcker, Alkman. Fragment, p. ro, 

® Alkman, Frag. 64, ed. Bergk — 

mpaf 8’ ftr^Kw rpettf Oepas 

Koi KQirwfyty rpCrw' 

Kal rerpaToti ri ^p, oko. 

piVt itrffitiy 8’ a8av 
OvK tori, 

’ Plutarch, De Musiefi, c. 9, p. 1134. About the dialect of Alkman, see 
Ahrens, De Dialeclo Atolied, sect, a, 4; about his different metres, Welcker, 
Alkman. Fragm. p. 10-12. 
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footing in Greece, as the only proper dialect for choric com- 
positions. Continued by Stesichorus and Pindar, this habit 
passed even to the Attic dramatists, whose choric songs are 
thus in a great measure Doric, while their dialogue is Attic At 
Sparta, as well as in other parts of Peloponnesus,^ the musical 
and rhythmical style appears to have been fixed by Alkman 
and his contemporaries, and to have been tenaciously main- 
tained, for two or three centuries, with little or no innovation ; 
the more so, as the flute-players at Sparta formed an hereditary 
profession, who followed the routine of their fathers.® 

Alkman was the last poet who addressed himself to the 
popular chorus. Both Arion and Stesichorus composed for a 
body of trained men, with a degree of variety and involution 
such as could not be attained by a mere fraction of the people. 
The primitive Dithymmbus was a round choric dance and song 
in honour of Dionysus,® common to Naxos, Thebes, and seem- 
ingly to many other places, at the Dionysiac festival — a spon- 
taneous effusion of drunken men in the hour of revelry, wherein 
the poet Archilochus, “ with the thunder of wine full upon his 
mind,” had often taken the chief part.* Its e.xciting character 
approached to the worship of the Great Mother in Asia, and 
stood in contrast with the solemn and stately pcean addressed 
to Apollo. Ation introduced into it an alteration such as 
Archilochus had himself brought about in the scurrilous 
Iambus. He converted it into an elaborate composition in 
honour of the god, sung and danced by a chorus of fifty 
persons, not only sober, but trained with great strictness; 
though its rhythm and movements, and its equipment in the 
character of satyrs, presented more or less an imitation of 
the primitive licence. Born at Mcthymna in Lesbos, Ation 

* Plutarch, De Musied, c. 32, p. li^zj c. 37, p. 1144; AlhenaiUS, xiv, 
p. 632. In Kicte also, the popularity of the primitive musical composers 
was maintained, though along with the innovator Timotheos : see Inscrip- 
tion No. 3053, ap. Boeckh, Corp. Ins. 

® Herodot. vi. 60. They were probably a y 4 yos with an heroic pro- 
genitor, like the heralds, to whom the historian compares them. 

® Pindar, Fragm. ed. Bergk ; Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. xiii. aS ; 
Proclus, Chrestomathia, c. 12-14, calc. Hepheest. Gaisf. p. 3S2 : com- 
pare W. M, Schmidt, In Dilhyrambnm Poetarumque Dithyrambicorum 
Aeliquias, p. 171-1S3 (Berlin 1S45). 

* Arehiloch. Fragm. 72, cd. Bergk — 

*0$ ^I'axro? leafihv pi,4Ko9 

OMa 5(dupa^/9ov, ^vyKtpavvuBei^ 

The old oracle quoted in Btemosthen. cont Meidiam, about the Dionysia 
at Athens, enjoins — Aioydirtf SjijttOTfAjJ'/epi tsAeTi', ual Kpariipa ictpdffai, 
xal xo^oiir IffTdyai- 
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appears as a harper, singer, and composer, much favoured by 
Periander at Corinth, in which city he first “ composed, de- 
nominated, and taught the Dithyramb,” earlier than any one 
known to Herodotus.’- He did not, however, remain perma- 
nently there, but travelled from city to city exhibiting at the 
fe.stivals for money, — especially to Sicilian and Italian Greece, 
where he acquired large gains. We may here again remark 
how the poets as well as the festivals served to promote a 
sentiment of unity among the dispersed Greeks. Such transfer 
of the Dithyramb, from the field of spontaneous nature into 
the garden of art,^ constitutes the first stage in the refinement 
of Dionysiac worship; which will hereafter be found still 
further exalted in the form of the Attic drama. 

The date of Arion seems about 600 b.c., shortly after 
Alkman: that of Stesichorus is a few years later. To the 
latter the Greek chorus owed a high degree of improvement, 
and in particular the final distribution of its performance into 
the Strophfi, the AntistrophS, and the Epfidus ; the turn, the 
return, and the rest. The rhythm and metre of the song 
during each strophS corresponded with that during the anti- 
strophfi, but was varied during the ep6dus, and again varied 
during the following strophCs. Until this time the song had 
been monostrophic, consisting of nothing more than one 
uniform stanza, repeated from the beginning to the end of the 
composition ; * so that we may easily see how vast was the new 
complication and difficulty introduced by Stesichorus — not less 
for the performers than for the composer, himself at that time 
the teacher and trainer of performers. Both this poet, and his 
contemporary the flute-player Sakadas of Argos, — ^who gained 
the prize at the first three Pythian games founded after the 
Sacred War, — seem to have surpassed their predecessors in the 
breadth of subject which they embraced, borro\ving from the 
inexhaustible province of ancient legend, and expanding the 
choric song into a well-sustained epical narrative.* Indeed 

’ Herodot. i. 43 ; Suidiu!, v. ’Aplav ; Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 35. 

* Aiistot. Poetic, c. 6. iyimiiircar ryv wobiirty in ruv abroirxiiiturijAray t 
again, to the same efiect, ibid. c. 9. 

Alkman slightly departed from this rule : in one of his compositions of 
fourteen strophes, tlia fast seven were in a dilferent metre from the first 
seven (Hepheestion, o, xv. p. 134 Gaisf. j Hermann, Elementa Doctiin. 
Mctricm, c. xvil, sect. 595). •AAk^ub'ikI; cBivoTo/aia /tal. Sniirix<(/aeies 
{Plutarch, De Musiefi, p. 1135). 

* Patisanias, vi. 14, 4 ; x. 7, 3. Sakadas, as well as Stesichorus, com- 
posed an ’IXiiiu Wperts (AthenEEUs, xiiL p. (>09). 

” Stcsichotum (observes Quintilian, x. i) (juara sit ingeuio validus, 
materite quoque ostendiint, maxima bella et clanssimos caneptem doCes^ et 
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these Pythian games opened a new career to musical composers 
just at the time when Sparta began to be closed against musical 
novelties. 

Alkaeus and Sappho, both natives of Lesbos, appear con- 
temporaries with Arion about ii.c. 610-580. Of their once cele- 
brated lyric compositions, scarcely anything remains. But the 
criticisms which are preserved on both of them place them in 
strong contrast with Alkman, who lived and composed under 
the more restrictive atmosphere of Sparta — and in considerable 
analogy with the turbulent vehemence of Archilochus,^ though 
without his intense private malignity. Both Alkceus and Sappho 
composed for their own local audience, and in their own 
Lesbian ^Eolic dialect; not because there was any peculiar 
fitness in that dialect to express their vein of sentiment, but 
because it was more familiar to their hearers. Sappho herself 
boasts of the pre-eminence of the Lesbian bards ; ® and the 
celebrity of Terpander, Perikleitas, and Arion, permits us to 
suppose that there may have been before her other popular 
bards in the island who did not attain to a wide Hellenic 
celebrity. Alkceus included in his songs the fiercest bursts of 
political feeling, the stirring alternations of war and exile, and 
all the ardent relish of a susceptible man for wine and love.® 
The love-song seems to have formed the principal tlieme of 
Sappho, who, however, also composed odes or songs * on a 

ejiici cai minis oneni lyrit sustineatem, Keildit enim personis in ngendo 
simul loquendoqne deliitnm dignitatem : ac si lenuisset modum, videtnr 
rnmnlari praximns Homerumpntuisse; sedredundat, atque effunditur: quod, 
uC est reprehendendum, ita copise vitinm cst.” 

SimonidSs of Keds (Fnig. 19, ed. Bccglv) puts Homer and Stesichorus 
together : see the epigram of Antipater in the Anthologia, t. i. p. 328, ed. 
Jacobs, and Dio Chrysostom, Or. 55, vol. ii. p. 284, Jieisic, Compare 
Kieinc, Stesichori Fragment, p. 30-34 (Berlin 1838), and O. Mllller, 
History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, ch. xiv. sect. 5. 

The musical composers of Argos are affirmed by Herodotus to have been 
the most renowned in Greece, half a centuiy after Sakadas (Her. ill, 131). 

® Horat. Epistol. i. 19, 33. 

® Sappho, Fragm. 93, ed, Bergk. See also Flehn, Lcsbiaca, p, 145- 
165. Kespecling the poetesses, two or three of whom were noted, 
contemporary with Sappho, see Uirici, Gesch. der Hellen. Poesie, vol. 
ii.p. 370. 

* Dionys. Ha). Ant. Rom. v. 82 ; Horat. Od. i. 33, ii, 13 ; Cicero, De 
Nat. Deor. i. 28 ; the striking passage in Plutarch, Symposion ill. l, 3, ap. 
Bergk. Fragm. 42. In the view of Dionysius, the /Eolic dialect of Alkaeus 
and Sappho diminished the value of their compositions : the .iQolic accent, 
analogous to the Latin, and acknowledging scarcely any oxyton words, 
must have rendered them much less agreeable in recitation or song. 

^ See Plutarch, De Music. i>. H36 ; Dionys, Hal. de Comp, Verb. c. 23, 
p, 173, Reisk, and some striking passages of Himerius, In respect to 
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great variety of other subjects, serious as well as satirical, and 
is said further to have first employed the Myxolydian mode in 
music. It displays the tendency of the age to metrical and 
rhythmical novelty, that Alkteus and Sappho are said to have 
each invented the peculiar stanza, well known under their 
respective names — combinations of the ' dactyl, trochee and 
iambus, analogous to the asynartetic verses of Archilochus. 
They by no means confined themselves however to Alkaic and 
Sapphic metre. Both the one and the other composed hymns 
to the gods i indeed this is a theme common to all the lyric 
and choric poets, whatever may be their peculiarities in other 
ways. Most of their compositions were songs for the single 
voice, not for the chorus. The poetry of Alkams is the more 
worthy of note, as it is the earliest instance of the employment 
of the Muse in actual political warfare, and shows the increased 
hold which that motive was acquiring on the Grecian mind. 

The gnomic poets, or moralists in verse, approach by the , 
tone of their sentiments more to the nature of prose. They 
begin with Simonides of Amorgos or of Samos, the contem- 
porary of Archilochus. Indeed Archilochus himself devoted 
some compositions to the illustrative fable, which had not been 
unknown even to Hesiod. In the remains of Simonidfis of 
AmoTgoa we trace nothing relative to the man personally, 
though he too, like Archilochus, is said to have had an indi- 
vidual enemy, Orodoekidfis, whose character was aspersed by 
his Muse.^ His only considerable poem extant is devoted to 
a survey of the characters of women, in iambic verse, and by 
way of comparison with various animals — the mare, the ass, 
the bee, &c. This poem follows out the Hesiodic vein 
respecting the social and economical mischief usually caused 
by women, with some few honourable exceptions. But the 
poet shows a much larger range of observation and illustration, 

Sappho ( 1 . 4, 16 , 19 ; Maximus Tyrius, Dissert, xxiv. 7-9}, and the 
encomium of the critical Dionysius (De Compos. Verboruin, c. 23 , p, 173}. 

The author of the Parian marble adopts as one of his chronological 
epochs (Epoch 37) the flight of Sappho, or exile, from MitylSnd to Sicily, 
somewhere between 604-596 B.C. There probably was something remark- 
able which induced him to single out tins event ; but we do not know 
what, nor can we trust the hints suggested by Ovid (Heroid. xv. 51}. 

Nine hooks of Sambo’s songs wore collected by the later Uterary 
Greeks, arranged cluefly aecoiding to the metres (C. E. Neue, Sapphonis 
Fragment, p. ii, Berhn 1827). There were ten books of the sonffi of 
Alkmus (Atbenmus, xi. p. 481], and both Arislophonfls (Grammaticus) and 
Aristarchus published editions of them (Hepha;slion, c. xv. p. 134, Gaisf.). 
Diksearchus wrote a commentary upon his songs (Athenieus, xi, p. 461). 

t Welcker, Simopidis Amorvini Iambi qui supersunt, p.' 9. 
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if we compare him with his predecessor Hesiod ; moreover his 
illustrations come fresh from life and reality. We find in this 
early iambist the same sympathy with industry and its due 
rewards, which is observable in Hesiod, together with a still 
more melancholy sense of the uncertainty of human events. 

Of Solon and Theognis I have spoken in former chapters. 
They reproduce in part the moralising vein of Simonides, 
though with a strong admixture of personal feeling and a direct 
application to passing events. The mixture of political with 
social morality, which we find in both, marks their more 
advanced age ; Solon bears in this respect the same relation to 
Simonides, as his contemporary Alkceus bears to Archilochus. 
His poems, as far as we can judge by the fragments remaining, 
appear to have been .short occasional effusions, with the 
exception of the epic poem respecting the submerged island 
of Atlantis j which he began towards the close of his life, but 
never finished. They are elegiac, trimeter iambic, and trochaic 
tetrameter ; in his hands certainly neither of these metres can 
be said to have any special or separate character. If the 
poems of Solon are short, those of Theognis are much shorter, 
and are indeed so much broken (as they stand in our present 
collection), as to read like separate epigrams or bursts of 
feeling, which the poet had not taken the trouble to incorporate 
in any definite scheme or series. They form a singular mix- 
ture of maxim and passion — of general precept with personal 
affection towards the youth Kyrnus — ^\vhich surprises us if 
tried by the standard of literary composition, but which seems 
a very genuine manifestation of an impoverished exile’s com- 
plaints and restlessness. What remains to us of Phokylidfis, 
another of the gnomic poets nearly contemporary with Solon, 
is nothing more than a few maxims in verse — couplets with the 
name of the author in several cases embodied in them. 

Amidst all the variety of rhythmical and metrical innovations 
which have been enumerated, the ancient epic continued to 
be recited by the rhapsodes as before. Some new epical 
compositions were added to the existing stock : Eugammon of 
Kyr£n6, about the soth Olympiad (580 B c.), appears to be the 
last of the series. At Athens, especially, both Solon and 
Peisistratus manifested great solicitude as well for the recitation 
as for the correct preservation of the Iliad. Perhaps its 
popularity may have been diminished by the competition of 
so much lyric and choric poetry, more showy and striking in 
its accompaniments, as well as more changeful in its rhythmical 
character. Whatever secondary effect, however, this newer 
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species of poetry may have derived from such helps, its primary 
effect was produced by real intellectual or poetical excellence 
— by the thoughts, sentiment and expression, not by the 
accompaniment. For a long time the musical composer and 
the poet continued generally to be one and the same person ; 
and besides those who have acquired sufficient distinction to 
reach posterity, we cannot doubt that there were many known 
only to their own contemporaries. But with all of them the 
instrument and the melody constituted only the inferior part 
of that which was known by the name of m/sif — altogether 
subordinate to the “thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn.”^ Exactness and variety of rhythmical pronunciation 
gave to the words their full effect upon a delicate ear; but 
such pleasure of the ear was ancillary to the emotion of mind 
arising out of the sense conveyed. Complaints are made by the 

E oets, even so early as 500 b.c., that the accompaniment was 
ecoming too prominent. But it was not until the age of the 
comic poet Aristophanes, towards the end of the fifth century 
B.C., that the primitive relation between the instrumental 
accompaniment and the words was really reversed — and loud 
were the complaints to which it gave rise.® The performance 
of the flute or harp then became more elaborate, showy, and 
overpowering, while the words were so put together as to 
show off the player’s execution. I notice briefly this subse- 
quent revolution for the purpose of setting forth, by contrast, 
the truly intellectual character of the original lyric and choric 
poetry of Greece ; and of showing how much the vague 
sentiment arising from mere musical sound was lost in the 

^ Aristophan. Nubes, 536 — 

*AAA* avrff Tofy wretriK irtorcitovp^ 

® See Fratinas ap. Alhenseum, xiv. p. 617, also p. 63C, and the striking 
fragment of the lost comic poet Pherckrai6s, in Plutarch, De MusicS, p, 
1141, containing the bitter remonstrance of JIfusie (Moiwielj) against the 
wrong which she had suffered from the dithyrambist Melanippiads : com- 
pare also Aristophanfis, Nubes, 951-972 ; Alhenicus, xiv. p. 617 ; Horat, 
Art Poetic. soS j and W. M. Schmidt, DiatribS in 0 ithyrambum, ch. viii. 
p. 250-265. 

Tb ifafittphy ml vepirriy—the character of the newer music (Plutarch, 
Agis, c. 10) — as contrasted with rb vf/iyby sol iirtpl^oy of the old iimsio 
(Plutarch, De Mnsieff, ut ostentation and affected display, against 
seriousness and simplicity. It is by no means certain that these reproaches 
against the more recent music of the Greeks were well-founded ; we may 
well be rendered mistrustful of their accuracy when we hear similar 
remarks and contrasts advanced with regard to the music of the last three 
centuries. The character of Greek poetry certainly tended to .degenerate 
after Euripid6Sf 
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more definite emotion, and in the more lasting and reproductive 
combinations, generated by poetical meaning. 

The name and poetry of Solon, and the short maxims or 
sayings of Phokylidfis, conduct us to the mention of the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece. Solon was himself one of the 
seven, and most, if not all, of them were poets or composers 
in verse.^ To most of them is ascribed also an abundance of 
pitby repartees, together with one short saying or maxim 
peculiar to each, serving as a sort of distinctive motto.® Indeed 
the test of an accomplished man about this time was his 
talent for singing or reciting poetry, and for making smart and 
ready answers. Respecting this constellation of Wise Men— 
who in the next century of Grecian history, when philosophy 
came to be a matter of discussion and argumentation, were 
spoken of with great eulogy — all the statements are confused, 
in part even contradictory. Neither the number, nor the 
names, are given by all authors alike. Dikccarchus numbered 
ten, Hermippus seventeen : the names of Solon the Athenian, 
Thalfis the Milesian, Pittakus the Mitylenean, and Bias the 
Prienean, were comprised in all the lists — and the remaining 
names as given by Plato® were, Kleobulus of Lindus in 
Rhodes, Myson of Chfinse, and Cheilon of Sparta. We 
cannot certainly distribute among them the saying or mottos, 
upon which in later days the Amphiktyons conferred the 
honour of inscription in the Delphian temple — Know thyself 
— ^Nothing too much — Know thy opportunity — Suretyship is 
the precursor of ruin. Bias is praised as an excellent judge : 
while Myson was declared by the Delphian oracle to be the 
most discreet man among the Greeks, according to the testi- 
mony of the satirical poet Hippbnax — this is the oldest 
testimony (540 b.c.) which can be produced in favour of any 
of the Seven. But Kleobulus of Lindus, far from being 

^ Bias of PridnS composed a poem of 2000 verses on the condition of 
Ionia (Diogen. Laett. i. 85), from which perhaps Herodotus may have 
derived (either directly or indirectly) the judicious advice which he ascribes 
to that philosopher on the occasion of the first Persian conquest of Ionia 
(Herod, i. 170). 

Not merely Xenophanfis the philosopher (Diogen. Lacrt. viii. 36, ix. 
20), but long after him Parmenidfis and Empedoklfis, composed in 
verse. 

* See the account given by Herodotus (w. 128-129) of the way in which 
Kleisthen8s of Sikyon tested the comparative education (valSeutris) of tlie 
various suitors who came to woo his daushteii— of 3 ) fuiijcnripes ifiv elxoy 
i/u/il re /touo'iKp sol \€yo/t 4 pp it ri ftiiroy, 

* Plato, Protavoras, c. 28, p. 343, 
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universally extolled, is pronounced by the poet Simonides to 
be a fool.i 

Dikoearchus, however, justly observed, that these Seven or 
Ten persons were not Wise Men or Philosophers, in the sense 
which those words bore in his day, but persons of practical 
discernment in reference to man and society® — of the same 
turn of mind as their contemporary the fabulist iEsop, though 
not employing the same mode of illustration. Their appear- 
ance forms an epoch in Grecian history, inasmuch as they are 
the first persons who ever acquired an Hellenic reputation 
grounded on mental competency apart from poetical genius or 
effect — a proof that political and social prudence was beginning 
to be appreciated and admired on its own account. Solon, 
Pittakus, Bias, and Thales, were all men of influence— the 
first two even men of ascendency® — in their respective cities. 
Kleobulus was despot of Lindus, and Periander (by some 
numbered among the seven) of Corinth. Thalfis stands dis- 
tinguished as the earliest name in physical philosophy, with 
which the other contemporary Wise Men are not said to have 
meddled. Their celebrity rests upon moral, social, and 
political wisdom exclusively, which came into greater honour 
as the ethical -feeling of the Greeks improved and as their 
experience became enlarged. 

In these celebrated names we have social philosophy in its 
early and infantine state — ^in the shape of homely sayings or 
admonitions, either supposed to be self-evident, or to rest 
upon some great authority divine or human, but neither ac- 
companied by reasons nor recognising any appeal to inquiry 
and discussion as ±e proper test of their rectitude. From 
such incurious acquiescence, the sentiment to which these 
admonitions owe their force, we are partially liberated even 

^ Hipp6niuc, Frtigni. 77, 34, ed. Bergk — « b 1 Smiiririureai B/avrot -roD 
Upaivios Kpilrran. 

...... K<U Mifo-ui-, iv <0 'iroAAui. 

'Ai-«tir«i- Apfipui- aw^poWcrra-rBi- irivnay* 

Simoniilds, Fr. 6, ed. Beigk — napoS fttrhs &St Diogen. LaSrt. 

i. 6, a. 

Simonidfis treats Pittakus with more respect, though questioning an 
opinion delivered by him (Fragm. 8, ed. Bergk ; Plato, Protagoras, c. i 6 , 
p, 339). 

® JDikKarchUS ap. Diogen. LaSrt. L 40. vuveroiir yo/tofferimis 
Seiv^nyra toMtikV kbI tpaariipav <Tii>vra>. _ Plutarch, Thomistoldds, c: a. 

About the story of the tripod, which is said to have gone the round of 
these seven wise nien, see Menage ad Diogen. LaSrt. i, gS, p. r7' 

“ Cicero, De Repubi. i. 7 , ! Plutarch, in Delph. p. 383 j Bemhmdy, 
Grnnf1ri« 1 der Griechlschen Littei-atur, vol. i. sect. 66, not. 3. 
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in the poet SimonidSs of Ke6s, who (as before alluded to) 
severely criticises the song of Kleobulus as well as its author. 
The half-century which followed the age of Simonides (the 
interval between about 480-430 b.c.) broke down that senti- 
ment more and more, by familiarising the public with 
argumentative controversy in the public assembly, the popular 
judicature, and even on the dramatic stage. And the increased 
self-working of the Grecian mind, thus created, manifested 
itself in Sokratfis, who laid open all ethical and social doctrines 
to the scrutiny of reason, and who first awakened among his 
countrymen that love of dialectics which never left them — an 
analytical interest in the mental process of inquiring out, 
verifying, proving and expounding truth. To this capital item 
of human progress, secured through the Greeks — and through 
them only — to mankind generally, our attention will be called 
at a later period of the history. At present it is only mentioned 
in contrast with the naked, dogmatical, laconism of the Seven 
Wise Men, and with the simple enforcement of the early poets 
— a state in which morality has a certain place in the feelings, 
but no root, even among the superior minds, in the conscious 
exercise of reason. 

The interval between Archilochus and Solon (660-580 B.c.) 
seems, as has been remarked in a former chapter, to be the 
period in which writing first came to be applied to Greek 
poems — to the Homeric poems among the number; and 
shortly after the end of that period, commences the sera of 
compositions without metre or prose. The philosopher Phere- 
kydfis of Syros, about 550 b.&, is called by some the earliest 
prose-writer. But no prose-writer for a considerable time 
afterwards acquired any celebrity — seemingly none earlier than 
Hekatseus of Mil^tus,^ about 510-490 b.c. — prose being a 
subordinate and ineffective species of composition, not always 
even perspicuous, and requiring no small practice before 
the power was acquired of rendering it interesting.® Down 
to the generation preceding SokratSs, the poets continued to 
be the grand leaders of the Greek mind. Until then, nothing 
was taught to youth except to read, to remember, to recite 
musically and rhythmically, and to comprehend, poetical com- 
position. The comments of preceptors addressed to their 

1 Pliny, H. N. vii. 57. Snidas v. 'EKaratos. 

® H. Ritter (Geschichte dcr Philosopbie, ch. vi. p. 243) has some good 
remarks on the difficnlty and obscurity of the early Greek prose-writers, in 
reference to the darkness of expression and meaning nniversally charged 
upon the philosopher Heiakleitus. 
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pupils may probably have become fuller and more instructive, 
but the text still continued to be epic or lyric poetry. These 
were the best masters for acquiring a full command of the 
complicated accent and rhythm of the Greek language, so 
essential to an educated man in ancient times, and so sure to 
be detected if not properly acquired. Not to mention the 
Choliambist Hippdnax, who seems to have been possessed 
with the devil of Archilochus, and in part also with his genius 
— Analcreon, Ibykus, Pindar, BacchylidSs, Simonidfe, and the 
dramatists of Athens, continue the line of eminent poets 
without intermission. After the Persian war, the requirements 
of public speaking created a class of rhetorical teachers, while 
the gradual spread of physical philosophy widened the range 
of instruction j so that prose composition, for speech or for 
writing, occupied a larger and larger share of the attention of 
men, and was gradually wrought up to high perfection, such 
as we see for the first time in Herodotus. But before it be- 
came thus improved, and acquired that style which was the 
condition of wide-spread popularity, we may be sure that it 
had been silently used as a means of recoring information, 
and that neither the lar^e mass of geographical matter con- 
tained in the Perieg&is of Hekatteus, nor the map first 
prepared by his contemporary Anaximander, could have been 
presented to the world, without the previous labours of unpre- 
tending prose-writers, who set down the mere results of their 
own experience. The acquisition of prose-writing, commencing 
as it does about the age of Beislstratus, is not less remarkable 
as an evidence of past, than as a means of future, progress. 

Of that splendid genius in sculpture and architecture, which 
shone forth in Greece after the Persian invasion, the first 
lineaments only are discoverable between 600-560 B.C., in 
Corinth, AJgina, Samos, Chios, Ephesus, &a — enough how- 
ever to give evidence of improvement and progress. Glaukus 
of Chios is said to have discovered the art of welding iron, 
and Rhoekus or his son Theoddrus of Samos the art of casting 
copper or brass in a mould. Both these discoveries, as far 
as can be made out^ appear to date a little before 600 b.cA 

^ .See O. Muller, ArchSologie der Kunst, sect, 61; Sillig, Catalogus 
Artificum — ^iiudex Theoddrus and TeleltlSs. 

Thiersch {Epochea der Bildenden Kunst, p. rSs-ipo, anct edit,} places 
lUicskus near the beginning of the recorded Olympiads; and supposes two 
artists named Theodoras, one the grandson of the other; bat this seems to 
me not sustained by any adequate authority (for the loose chronology of 
Pliny about the Samian school of artists is not more trustworthy than 
about the Chian school— compare xxxv, 12, and xiucvi. 3}, and moreover 
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The primitive memorial ei'ected in honour of a god did not 
even pretend to be an image, but was often nothing more than 
a pillar, a board, a shapeless stone, a post, &c., fixed so as 
to mark and consecrate the locality, and receiving from the 
neighbourhood respectful care and decoriition as well as 
worship. Sometimes there was a real statue, though of the 
rudest character, carved in wood ; and the families of carvers 
— who from father to son, exercised this profession, represented 
in Attica by the name of Daedalus and in .ffigina by the name 
of Smilis — adhered long with strict exactness to the consecrated 
type of each particular god. Gradually the wish grew up to 
change the material, as well as to correct the rudeness, of such 
primitive idols. Sometimes the original wood was retained as 
the material, but covered in part with ivory or gold — in other 
cases marble or metal was substituted. Dipcenus and Skyllis 
of Kr^te acquired renown as workers in marble about the 
50th Olympiad (580 B.c.). From them downwards, a series of 
names may be traced, more or less distinguished ; moreover it 
seems about the same period that the earliest temple-offerings, 
in works of art properly so called, commence — the golden 
statue of Zeus, and the large carved chest, dedicated by the 
Kypselids of Corinth at Olympia.^ The pious associations, 
however, connected with the old type were so strong, that the 
hand of the artist was greatly restrained in dealing with 
statues of the gods. It was in statues of men, especially in 
those of the victors at Olympia and other sacred games, that 
genuine ideas of beauty were first aimed at and in part 

intrinsically improbable. Herodotus (i. 51) speaks of "the Sumian 
Theoddrus," and seems to have known only one person so called ; 
Dioddrus ( 1 . 98) and Fausanias (x. 38, 3) give different accounts of 
Theoddrus, but the positive evidence does not enable us to verify the 
genealogies either of Thiersch or O. MUller. Herodotus (iv, 152) mentions 
the 'Hpaloii at Samoa m connexion with events near Olymp. 37 ; but this 
does not prove that the great temple which he himself saw, a century and 
a half later, had been begun before Olymp. 37, os Thiersch would infer. 
The statement of 0 . Mdller, that this temple was begun in Olymp. 35, is 
not authenticated (Arch, der Kunst, sect. 53). 

‘ Fausanias tells us distinctly that this chest was dedicated at Olympia 
by the Kypselids, descendants of Kypselus; and this seems credible 
enough. But he also tells us tliat this was the identical chest in which the 
infant Kypselus had been concealed, believing this story ns told in 
Herodotus (v. 92). In this latter belief I cannot go along with him, nor 
do I think that there is any evidence for believing the chest to have been 
of more ancient date than the persons who dedicated it — in spite of the 
opinions of O. MUller and Thiersch to the contrary ( 0 . Muller, ArchUoI. 
der Konst, scot. 57 j Thiersch, Epochen der Griecliischen Kunst, p, 169, 
2nd edit. ; Fausan. v. 17, 2). 
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attained, from whence they passed afterwards to the statues of 
the gods. Such statues of the athletes seem to commence 
somewhere between Olympiad 53-58 (568-548 B.c.). 

It is not until the same interval of time (between 600-550 
B.C,) that we find any traces of these architectural monuments, 
by which the more important cities in Greece afterwards 
attracted to themselves so much renown. The two greatest 
temples in Greece known to Herodotus were, the Artemisian 
at Ephesus, and the Hermon at Samos. Of these the former 
seems to have been commenced, by the Samian Theodorus, 
about 600 B.c,— the latter, begun by the Samian Rhoekus, can 
hardly be traced to any higher antiquity. The first attempts to 
decorate Athens by such additions proceeded from Peisistratus 
and his .sons, near the same time. As far as we can judge, too, 
in the absence of all direct evidence, the temples of Piestum 
in Italy and Selinus in Sicily seem to fall in this same century. 
Of painting during these early centuries, nothing can be 
affirmed. It never at any time reached the same perfection 
as sculpture, and we may presume that its years of infancy 
were at least equally rude. 

The immense development of Grecian art subsequently, and 
the great perfection of Grecian artists, are facts of great import- 
ance in the history of the human race ; while in regard to the 
Greeks themselves, these facts not only acted powerfully on the 
taste of the people, but were also valuable indirectly as the 
common boast of Hellenism, and as supplying one bond of 
fraternal sympathy as well as of mutual pride, among its widely- 
dispersed sections. It is the paucity and weakness of such 
bonds which renders the history of Greece, prior to 560 B.c., 
little better tlian a series of parallel, but isolated threads, each 
attached to a separate city. The increased range of joint 
Hellenic feeling and action, upon which we shall presently 
enter, though arising doubtless in great measure from new and 
common dangers threatening many cities at once — also springs 
in part from those other causes which have been enumerated in 
this chapter, as acting on the Grecian mind. It proceeds from 
the stimulus applied to all the common feelings in religion, 
art, and recreation — from the. gradual formation of national 
festivals, appealing in various ways to such tastes and senti- 
ments as animated every Hellenic bosom — from the inspirations 
of men of genius, poets, musicians, sculptors, architects, who 
supplied more or less in every Grecian city, education for the 
youth, training for the chorus, and ornament for the locality.— 
from the itradual expansion of science, philosophy, and rhetoric, 
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during the coming period of this history, which rendered one 
city the intellectual capital of Greece, and brought to Isokrates 
and Plato pupils from the most distant part of the Grecian 
world. It was this fund of common tastes, tendencies, and 
aptitudes, which caused the social atoms of Hellas to gravitate 
towards each other, and which enabled the Greeks to becoine 
something better and greater than an aggregate of petty dis- 
united communities like the 'I’hracians or Phrygians. Arid the 
creation of such common, extra-political, Hellenism, is the 
most interesting phaenomenon which the historian has to point 
out in the early period now under our notice. He is called 
upon to dwell upon it the more forcibly because the modern 
reader has generally no idea of national union witliout political 
union — an association foreign to the Greek mind. Strange as 
it may seem to find a song-writer put forward, as an active 
instrument of union among his fellow-Hcllens, it is not the less 
true, that those poets, whom we have briefly passed in review, 
by enriching the common language and by circulating from 
town to town either in person or in their compositions, con- 
tributed to fan the flame of Pan-Hellenic patriotism _at a time 
when there were few circumstances to co-operate tvith them, 
and when the causes tending to perpetuate isolation seemed in 
the ascendant. 


CHAPTER XXX 

GRECIAN AFFAIRS DURING THE GOVERNMENT OF PEISI.STRATOS 
AND HIS SONS AT ATHENS 

We now arrive at what may be called the second period 
of Grecian history, beginning with the rule of Peisistratus at 
Athens and of Croesus in LycUa. 

It has been already stated that Peisistratus made himself 
despot of Athens in 560 b.c. He died in 527 nc,, and was 
succeeded by his son Hlppias, who was deposed and expelled 
in sio B.C., thus making an entire space of fifty years between 
the first exaltation of the father and the final expulsion of the 
son. These chronological points are settled on good evidence. 
But the thirty-three years covered by the reign of Peisistratus 
are interrupted by two periods of exile, one of them lasting not 
less than ten years, the other, five years 5 and the exact place 
of the years of exile, being nowhere laid down upon authority. 
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has been differently determined by the conjectures of chrono- 
logers.^ Partly from this half-known chronology, partly from a 
very scanty collection of facts, the history of the half-century 
now before us can only be given very imperfectly. Nor can we 
wonder at our ignorance, when we find that even among the 
Athenians themselves, only a century afterwards, statements 
the most incorrect and contradictory respecting the Peisistratids 
were in circulation, as Thucydides distinctly, and somewhat 
reproachfully, acquaints us. 

More than thirty years had now elapsed since the promulga- 
tion of the Solonian constitution, whereby the annual Senate 
of Four Hundred had been creiited, and tire public assembly 
(preceded in its action as well as aided and regulated by this 
senate) invested with a power of exacting responsibility from 
the magistrates after their year of office. The seeds of the 
subsequent democracy had thus been sown, and no doubt the 
administration of the archons had been practically softened by 
it. Yet nothing in tlie nature of a dcmocratical sentiment had 
yet been created. A hundred years hence, we shall find that 
sentiment unanimous and ix>tent among the enterprising 
masses of Athens and Peirajus, and shall be called upon to 
listen to loud complaints of the difficulty of dealing with “ that 
angry, waspish, intractable little old man, Dfimus of Pnyx ” — 
so Aristophanfis^ calls the AUienian people to their faces, 
with a freedom which shows that he at least counted on their 
good temper. But between 560-510 is.c, the people are as 
passive in respect to political rights and securities as the most 
strenuous enemy of democracy could desire, and the govern- 
ment is transferred from hand to hand by bargains and cross- 
changes between two or three powerful men,® at the head of 
partisans who echo their voices, espouse their personal quarrels, 
and draw the sword at their command. It was this ancient 
constitution — Athens as it stood before the Athenian democracy 

^ Mr. Pyncs Clinton (Fast. Hellcn. vol. ii. Appamibc, c. 3, p, soi) has 
stated and discussed the different opinions on the chronology of Feisistratus 
and his son& 

S 'AypotKo: ipyhv, nvofuiTpuf, iKfdxo^m 

nKxvmjt, tiiincoXoi' ytpivnoy- , 

Aiislopb. Enuit. 41. 

I need hardly mention that the Fnyx was the place io which the- 
Athenian public assemblies were held. 

* Plutarch (De Ilerodot, Malign, c. 15, p. SjS) is angry with Plerodotus 
for imparting so petty and personal a character to the dissensions between 
the Alkmsemuds and Peisistratns : bis severe remarlrs In that treatise, 
however, lend almost always to strengthen rather than to weaken the 
credibility of the Iristorian. 
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—which the Macedonian Antipater professed to restore in 
322 B.C., when he caused the majoritj^ of the poorer citizens to 
be excluded altogether from the political franchised 

By the stratagem recounted in a former chapter,® Peisistralus 
had obtained from the public assembly a guard which he bad 
employed to acquire forcible possession of the acropolis. He 
thus became master of the administration ; but he employed 
his power honourably and well, not disturbing the existing 
forms further than was necessary to ensure to himself full 
mastery. Nevertheless we may see by the verses of Solon ® 
(the only contemporary evidence which we possess), that the 
prevalent sentiment was by no means favourable to his recent 
proceeding, and that there was in many minds a strong feeling 
both of terror and aversion, which presently manifested itself in 
the armed coalition of his two rivals — ^Megalclfis at the head of 
the Parali or inhabitants of the sea-board, and Lykurgus at the 
head of those in the neighbouring plain. As the conjunction 
of the two formed a force too powerful for Peisistratus to with- 
stand, he was driven into exile, after no long possession of his 
despotism. But the time came (how soon we cannot tell) when 
the two rivals who had expelled him quarrelled. Megaklfis 
made propositions to Peisistratus, inviting him to resume 
the sovereignty, promising his own aid, and stipulating that 
Peisistratus should marry his daughter. The conditions being 
accepted, a plan was laid between the two new allies for carry- 
ing &em into effect, by a novel stratagem — since the simulated 
wounds and pretence of personal danger were not likely to be 
played off a second time with success. The two conspirators 
clothed a stately woman, six feet high, named PhyS, in the 
panoply and costume of AthfinS — surrounded her with the 
processional accompaniments belonging to the goddess — and 
placed her in a chariot with Peisistratus by her side. In this 
guise the exiled despot and his adherents approached the city 
and drove up to the acropolis, preceded by heralds, w'ho cried 
aloud to the people, — “ Athenians, receive ye cordially Peisis- 

' Plutarch, Phohion, c. 27. imeKplmTo ipiKlav iireirBiu raTs 'AOriPalots 
Kol ivfinaxtoK, ticSoSirt fi\ii roiis tts/jI &ti/io<r84i'ri xol 'VirtplSriv, iro\irevo/t4iiois 
St tIiv vdrj) tov hth ri/vfi/uiTOS iraXiTefaK, Sc(a;ufvpii ^psiipStP elr ri/v 
Movnxiccy, fe-i Se toS iro\4fU)v xal (h/ifav irpotreKrltrafftr. Compare 

Diodor, xviii. 18, 

Twelve thousand of the poorer citizeus were disfranchised by this change 
(Plutarch, Pholcion, c. 28). 

® See the preceding volume, ch. xi. p. 365. 

* Solon, Fragm, 10, ed, Bergk — 

at St ircirdvSate Xvypi 81 ’ ^tpwrifntv KaicAr^a, 

Mvn Stotr Tvuruv potptv imift^ptrei &c. 
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trains, whom Athfinfi has honoured above all other men, and is 
now bringing back into her own acropolis.” The people in 
the city received the reputed goddess with implicit belief and 
demonstrations of worship, while among the country cantons 
the report quickly spread that Ath6n6 had appeared in person 
to restore Peisistratus ; who thus found himself, without even a 
show of resistance, in possession of the acropolis and of the 
government. His own party, united with that of MegaklSs, 
were powerful enough to maintain him, when he had once 
acquired possession. And probably all, except the leaders, 
sincerely believed in the epiphany of the goddess, which came 
to be divulged as having been a deception, only after Peisistratus 
and Megaklfis had quarrelled.^ 


* Heroilol. i. 6o. /cal 4i> rf Hirrt'i vfiOdfteyot yuveuKa elvai airiiv riiv 
Behy, rftoaeixowi re rijv &v8p<inrov /cal tShmuro rhy IteialiTTpaToy. A 
Statement (Alhenicus, xiii. p. 609) represents Phy£ to have become 
afterwards the wife of Hipparchus. 

Of this remacIcnUe story, not the least remarkable part is the criticism 
with which Herodotus himself accompiaDies it. lie treats it as a proceeding 
infinitely silly (irp^y/ia eiujWirTwrov, fir iyi> eipltnca, paKp$) ; he cannot 
conceive how Greeks, so much superior to barbarians— and even Athenians, 
the olovorest of all the Greeks — could have fallen into such a tmp>. To 
him the story was told as a deceplion from llie bciginning, and he did not 
perhaps take pains to put himselt into the state of feeling of those original 
sirectators who saw the chariot approach, without any warning or pre- 
conceived suspicion. But even allowing for this, his criticism brings to 
our view the alteration and enlargement which had taken place in the 
Greek mind during the century between Peisistratus and Periklfis. Doubt- 
less neither the tatter nor any of his contemporaries could have succeeded 
in a similar trick. 

The fact, and the criticism upon it, now before ns, are remarkably 
iltustraled by an analogous case recounted in a previous chap/ter (vol. iii. 
chap. viii.). H^ly at the same period ns this stratagem of Peisistratus, 
the Lacedoemonians and the Argeians agreed to decide, by a combat of 
three hundred select champions, the dispute between them as to the 
territory of ICynnria. The combat actually took place, and the heroism of. 
Othryndcs, sole Spartan survivor, ha.s been already recounted. In the 
eleventh year of the Peloponnesian war (shortly after or near upon the 
period when we may conceive the histo^ of Herodotus to have been 
finished) the Argeians, concluding a_ treaty _with Lacedaemon, introduced 
as a clause into it the liberty of reviving their pretensions to Kynnria, and 
of again deciding the dispute by a combat of select champions. To the 
Lacedtemonians of that time this appeared extreme folly — the very 
proceeding which had been actually resorted to a century before. Here is 
another cose, in which the change In the point of view, and the increased 
positive tendencies in the Greek mind, are brought to our notice riot less 
forcibly than by the criticism of Herodotus upon Phyfi-Athfinfi, 

Istrus (one of the Atthido-graphers of the third century B.C.) and 
Antiklfis published books respecting the personal manifestations or 
epriphanies of the gods — ’A>r(fAA.<oro* fvii^owTai : see Istri Fragment, 33-37, 
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The daughter of Mcgakles, according to agreement, quickly 
became the wife of Peisistratus, but she bore him no children. 
It became known that her husband, Laving already adult sons 
by a former marriage, and considering that the Kylonian curse 
rested upon all the Alkmaednid family, did not intend that she 
should become a mother.^ Megaklfis was so incensed at this 
behaviour, that he not only renounced his alliance with Peisis- 
tratus, but even made his peace with the third party, the 
adherents of Lykurgus— and assumed so menacing an attitude, 
that the despot was obliged to evacuate Attica. He retired to 
Eretria in Euboea, where he remained no less than ten years, 
employed in making preparations for a forcible return, and 
exercising, even while in exile, a degree of influence much, 
exceeding that of a private man. He not only lent valuable 
aid to Lygdamis of Naxos® in constituting himself despot 
of that island, but possessed, we know not how, the means 
of rendering important service to different cities, Thebes in 
particular. They repaid him by large contributions of money 
to aid in his re-establishment: mercenaries were hired from 
Argos, and the Naxian Lygdamis came himself both with 
money and with troops. Thus equipped and aided, Peisistratus 
landed at Marathon in Attica. How the Athenian government 

ed. T 3 i<lot. If Peisistratus and Megakils had never quarrelled, their joint 
stratagem might have continued to pass for a genuine epiphany, and 
might have been included as such in the work of istrus. I will add, that 
the real presence of the gods, at the festivals celebnited in their honour, 
WAS an idea continually brought before the minds of the Greeks. 

The Athenians fully believed the epiphany of the god Pan to Pheidip- 
pid6s the courier on his march to S^rta a little before the battle of 
Marathdn (Herodot. vi. 105, (cal raOra ‘AStiycuvi irttrreiifavrts tliitu 
iX-nOia), and even Herodotus himsdf does not controvert it, though he 
relaxes the positive character of histoy so far as to add — “ as Pheidip- 
pidSs himself said and recounted publicly to the Athenians.” His inform- 
ants in this case were doubtless sincere believers ; whereas in the cose of 
Fhyd, the stoiy was told to him at first as a fabrication. 

At Gela in Sicily, seemingly not long heiore this restoration of Peisis- 
tratus, TSIin^s (ancestor of the despot Gelon) had brought back some 
exiles to Gela, “without any armed force, but merely through the sacred 
ceremonies and appurtenances of the subterranean goddesses” — 
oiSi/iiifv ivBfiuv tivofuv, ifA rovrlnv rSf 0 €cSy — rawouft S' &v vlirvy«s 
l&>y, mrln»yf (Herodot. vii. 153). Herodotus does not tell us the details 
which he had heard of the manner in which tliis restoration at Gela was 
brought about ; but his general language intimates that they were remark- 
able details, and they might have illustrated the story of PhyS-AthSnd. 

^ Herodot. 1 . 61. Peisistratus— of oi Korh yiiunr, 

® About Lygdamis, see Athenseos, viii. p. 348, and his citation from the 
lost work of Aristotle on the Grecian noAirefcii; also Aristot. J'olitic. 
Y. S, 1. 
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had been conducted during his ten years’ absence, we do not 
know; but the leaders of it permitted him to remain undis- 
turbed at Marathon, and to assemble his partisans both from 
the city and from the country. It was not until he brolce 
up from Marathon and had reached Pallfind on his way to 
Athens, that they took the field against him. Moreover, their 
conduct, even when the two armies were near together, must 
have been either extremely negligent or corrupt ; for Peisistratus 
found means to attack them unprepared, routing their forces 
almost without resistance. In fact, the proceedings have alto- 
gether the air of a concerted betraj'al. For the defeated troops, 
though unpursued, are said to have dispersed and returned to 
their homes forthwith, in obedience to the proclamation of 
Peisistratus, who marched on to Athens, and found himself a 
third time ruler.^ 

On this third succe-ssful entry, he took vigorous precautions 
for rendering his seat permanent. The Alkmm&nidse and their 
immediate partisans retired into exile: but he seized the 
children of those who remained and whose sentiments he 
suspected, as hostages for the behaviour of their parents, and 
placed them in Naxos under the core of Lygdamis. Moreover 
he provided himself with a powerful body of Thracian 
mercenaries, paid by taxes levit^ upon the people : ® and he 
was careful to conciliate the favour of the gods by a purification 
of the sacred island of Delos. All the dead bodies which had 
been buried within sight of the temple of Apollo, were exhumed 
and reiuterred farther off. At this time the Delian festival™ 
attended by the Asiatic lonians and the islanders, and with 
which Athens was of course peculiarly connected — must have 
been beginning to decline from its pristine magnificence ; for 
the subjugation of the continental Ionic cities by Cyrus had 
been already achieved, and the power of Samos, though 
increased under the despot Polykratfis, seems to have Increased 
at the expense and to the ruin of the smaller Ionic islands. 
Partly from the same feelings which led to the purification of 
Delos — ^partly as an act of party revenge — Peisistratus caused 
the houses of the Alkmasdinds to be levelled with the ground, 
and the bodies of the deceased members of that family to' be 
disinterred aird cast out of the country.® 

This third and last period of the rule of Peisistratus lasted 

Herodot, i. 63. 

* Herodot. i. 64. iinitt)ipourl t« veXXoro'i, kbI (tuyitoim, ray 

fiiy bMSm', r&u Si ivk ^Tpo^ 6 yos Kurinov vpoortiyruy, 

s IsokratSs, Or. xvi. De Bivis, c. 3S*. 
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several years, until his death in 537 u.c. It is said to have been 
so mild in its character, that he once even suffered himself to 
be cited for trial before the senate of Areopagus ; yet as we 
know that he had to maintain a large body of Thraciiui mercen- 
aries out of the funds of the people, we shall be inclined to 
construe this eulogiuni comparatively rather than positively. 
ThucydidSs affirms that both he and his sons governed in a 
wise and virtuous spirit, levying from the people only an 
income-tax of five per cent.^ This is high praise coming from 
such an authority, though it seems that we ought to malce some 
allowance for the circumstance of Thucydides being connected 

* For tlie .slntenicnt of Bocckh, Dr. Arnold, and Dr. Tlilrlwall, that 
I’eisistialus had levied a lythe or lax of ten per cent., and llial his sons 
reduced it to the half, I find no mflicient warrant : certainly the spurious 
letter of reisistralus to Solon in Dio^encs Daertius (i. S 3 ) ought not to bo 
considered as proving anything. B^ckh, Public Kcunoiny of Athens, B. 
ill. c. 6 (i. 351 German): Dr. Arnold ad Thucyd. vi. 34; Dr. Thirlwall, 
Hist, of Gr. eh. xi. JJ. 72-74. Idomeneus (an. Athenoe. xii. p. 533) 
considers the sons of Pcisisti-atns to have indulged in pleasures to an extent 
more easily and oppressive to the people than their father. 

Herodotus (i. 04) tells us that Peisistratus brought mei'cenoiy soldiers 
from the Strymon, but that he levied the money to pay them in Attica— 
rill' rvpam'lSd iviitoipouri wcXAuIiri, Kal y^pppArav irwiiSenri, vav 
piv aMity, r&v Si iirb Sirpvpiyos •Kmapov mvt6vrmy. On tills passage, 
.apparently, Dr. Thirlwall has founded a statement (p. 68), for which in my 
first edition I did not perccis'C his authority— “Ho (Peisistratus) po.ssessed 
lands on the Strymon in Thrace, which yielded a large revenue.” Tile 
words of Herodotus undoubtedly justify Dr. ThirlwaH’s construction i but 
they are also consistent with a different construction, which appears to me 
in this case the truer one ; referring tup p\v to xpW'i'ai)', and rav to 
htiKoipou/u ‘ ‘ Peisistratus collected the mercenary soldiers from the Strymon, 
and the money at home.” If he wanted mercenaries, the bank of the 
Strymon, with the Thracian population adjoining, was the natural place to 
seek them. But I think it highly improbable that "he possessed lands on 
the Strymon which yielded him a large revenue.” If ihis is to be admitted, 
we most suppose him to have founded, or to have taken a leading part 
in founding, a city at the mouth of the Strymon : for large private landed 
properly, possessed by a man in the territory of a foieign city, was at that 
time a thing rare indeed, if not allogctlicr unknown. But if Peisistratus 
had established any settlement at the mouth of the Strymon, we must 
surely have heard more of it afterwards. It would have been retained 
by Hippies when expelled from Athens ; and Herodotus (v. 65-94) would 
surely have told us something about it on that occasion. Moreover, the 
month of the Strymon was a capital position, more coveted than almost any 
other by enterprising Greeks, and stoutly maintained hr the Edonian 
Thracians. Had there been any settlement established there by Feisis- 
trains, we must have found some mention of it either from Herodotus or 
Thucydidfis, when they advert to the proceedings of Histiaeus Ar istagonw, 
and the Athenians, connected with the subsei^uent settlement of the locality, 
and ending at last in the foundation of Ampbipolis (Herodot. v. ii, 23, 94; 
Thucyd. iv. 102). 
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by descent with the Peisistratid family.^ The judgement of 
Herodotus is also very favourable respecting Peisistralus ; that 
of Aristotle favourable, yet qualified, since he includes these 
despots among the list of those who undertook public and 
sacred works with the deliberate view of impoverishing as well 
as of occupying their subjects. This supposition is counten- 
anced by the prodigious scale upon which the temple of Zeus 
Olympius at Athens was begun by Peisistratus — a scale much 
exceeding either the Parthenon or the temple of AthfenS Polios ; 
both of which, nevertheless, were erected in later times, when 
the means of Athens were decidedly larger ^ and her disposition 
to demonstrative piety certainly no way diminished. It was left 
by him unfinished, nor was it ever completed until the Roman 
emperor Hadrian undertook the task. Moreover, Peisistratus 
introduced the greater Panathenaic festival, solemnised every 
four years, in the third Olympic year : the annual Panathenaic 
festival, henceforward called the Lesser, was still continued. 

I have already noticed, at considerable length, the care which 
he bestowed in procuring full and correct copies of the Homeric 
poems, as well as in improving the recitation of them at the 
Panathenaic festival, — ^a proceeding, for which we owe him 
much gratitude, but which has been shown to be erroneously 
interpreted by various critics. He probably also collected the 
works of other poets-— called by Aulus Gellius,® in language not 
well-suited to the sixth century b.c, a library thrown open to 
the public. The service which he thus rendered must have 
been highly valuable at a time when writing and reading 
were not widely extended. His son Hipparchus followed up 
the same taste, taking pleasure in the society of the most 

* Hennippus (ap. Marcellin. Vit. Thucyd. p. ix.), and the ScIioliR.<it 
on Xhucyd. i. 20, alHrin that Thuqtdidds was connected by relationship 
with the Peisisliatidee. His manner of spealclng of them certainly lends 
countenance to the assertion ; not merely as he twice notices their history, 
once briefly (1. 20) and again at considerable length (si. 54-59), though it 
does not lie within the direct compass of his period— but also os he so 
emphatically announces his own personal knowledge of their family relations 
— “Ori Si rpeoffiTarai Siv'linrlai ijpiw, tlSAs fif «a) ixpt&imtpw 
tMiMV IcrxvflCoiMt (vi. 55), 

Aristotle (Politic, v. 9, 21) mentions it as a report (ifiiuri) that Peisistratus 
obeyed the summons to appear before the Areopagus ( Plutarch adds that 
the person who had summoned him did not appear to bring the cause 
to trial (Vit. Solon. 31), which is not at all sur^sing: compare Thucyd, 
vi. 56, 57, 

s Aristot. Politic, v. 9, 4; Dikoearohu.s, Vita Grmdffl, p. 140-166, ed. 
P'uhr ; Fausan, i, 18, 8. 

« Aul. Gell, N. Au vi, I’J. 
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eminent poets of the day * — Simonides, Anakreon, and Lasus j 
not to mention the Athenian mystic Onomakritus, who, though 
not pretending to the gift of prophecy himself, passed for the 
proprietor and editor of the various prophecies ascribed to the 
ancient name of Musmus. The Peisistratids, well-versed in these 
prophecies, set great value upon them, and guarded their 
integrity so carefully, that Onomakritus, being detected on one 
occasion in the act of interpolating them, was banished by 
Hipparchus in consequence.® The statues of I-Ierm6s, erected 
by this prince or by his personal friends in various parts of 
Attica,® and inscribed with short moral sentences, are extolled 
by the author of the Platonic dialogue called Hipparchus, with 
an exaggeration which approaches to irony. It is certain, how- 
ever, that both the sons of Peisistratus, as well as himself, were 
exact in fulfilling the religious obligations of the state, and 
ornamented the city in several ways, especially the public 
fountain KallirrhoS. They are said to have maintained the 
pre-existing forms of law and justice, merely taking care always 
to keep themselves and their adherents in the effective offices 
of state, and in the full reality of }X>wer. They were moreover 
modest and popular in their personal demeanour, and charitable 
to the poor; yet one striking example occurs of unscrupulous 
enmity, in their murder of iSmfin by night through the agency 
of hired assassins.^ There is good reason, however, for 
believing that the government both of Peisistratus and of his 
sons was in practice generally mild until after the death of 
Plipparchus by the hands of Harmodius and Aristogeitfin, after 
which event the surviving Hippias became alarmed, cruel, 
and oppressive during his last four years. Hence the harsh- 
ness of this concluding period left upon the Athenian mind ® 
that profound and imperishable hatred, against tlie dynasty 
generally, which Thucydides reluctantly admits : labouring to 
show that it was not deserved by Peisistratus, nor at first 
by Hippias. 

Peisistratus left three legitimate sons — Hippias, Hipparchus, 
and Thessalus. The general belief at Athens among the 
contemporaries of Thucydides was, that Hipparchus was the 

* Herodot vii. 6 j Pseudo-Plato, Hipparchus, p. sag. 

® Herodot. v. 93 j vii. 6. ’OvoiidKpiToy, xpV<’-/<aXi{v<»' aal StaSirijv <r&i> 
Xpv<>7ia)i' rSi/ Moumtfov. See Pansen. i. 22, 7. Compare, about the 
literary tendencies of the Peisistratids, Niusdi, De llislorid Homeri, ch. 
30, p. ifiS. 

* Philochor. Frag- 6 g, ed. Didot ; Plato, Hipparch. p. 230, 

* Herodot vi. 38-103 ; Theopomp. ap. Athena;, xii. p. S33. 

“ Thucyd. vi. 53 ; Pseudo-Plato, Hipparch. p. 330 j Pausan, i. x. 
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eldest of the three and had succeeded him. Yet the historian 
emphatically pronounces this to be a mistake, and certifies upon 
his own responsibility that Hippias was both eldest son and 
successor. Such an assurance from him, fortified by certain 
reasons in themselves not very conclusive, is sufficient ground 
for our belief — the more so as Herodotus countenances the same 
version ; but wo are surprised at such a degree of historical 
carelessness in the Athenian public, and seemingly even in 
Plato,^ about a matter both interesting and comparatively 
recent. In order to abate this surprise, and to explain how the 
name of Hipparchus came to supplant that of Hippias in the 
popular talk, Thucydidfis recounts the memorable story of 
Harmodius and Aristogeitdn. 

Of these two Athenian citizens,® both belonging to the 
ancient gens called Gephj'rsei, the former was a beautiful 
youth, attached to the latter by a mutual friendship and 
devoted intimacy which Grecian manners did not condemn. 
Hipparchus made repeated propositions to Harmodius, which 
were repelled, but which, on becoming known to Aristogeitdn, 
excited both his jealousy and his fears lest the disappointed 
suitor should employ force — ^fears justified by the proceedings 
not unusual with Grecian despots,® and by the absence of all 
legal protection against outrage from such a quarter. Under 
these feelings, he began to look about, in the best way that he 
could, for some means of putting down the despotism. Mean- 
while Hipparchus, though not entertaining any designs of 
violence, was so incensed at the refusal of Harmodius, that he 
could not be satisfied witliout doing something to insult or 
humiliate him. In order to conceal the motive from which 
the insult really proceeded, he offered it, not directly to 
Harmodius, but to his sister. He caused this young maiden to 
be one day summoned to take her station in a religious pro- 
cession as one of the Kanfiphorm or basket-carrier's, according 

^ Thucyd. i. 20, about the general belief of the Athenian public in his 
time — ‘A 0 iiiitduv yoSy rh irAiiBos oUnrai iip’ ‘ApnoSlov (c<tl ‘ApurroyelToyos 
"ivyapxoy ripmiyoy Syra iwoSayeTy, KtU oix Ytrturw in ‘btrttay Ttptfffiiraros t)y 
Tali' JlmriirTpdTau iratSuy, &C. 

The Pseudo-Plato in the dialogue called Hipparchus adopts this belief, 
and the real Plato in his Symposion (a 9, p. 183) seems to countenance it. 

® Herodot, y. 55-58. Plarmodius is allinned hy Plutarch to have been 
of the deme Aphidnte (Plutarch, Symposiaedn, i. 10, p. 628). 

It Is to he recollected that he died before the introduction of the Ten 
Tribes, and before the recognition of the demes as political elements in the 
commonwealth. 

• For the terrible effects produced by this fear of t0pu eh riiy ^Auciay, 
see Plutarch, Kimon, r j Aristot. PoUb v. 9, I/. 
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to the practice usual at Athens. But when she arrived at 
the place where her fellow-maidens were assembled, she was 
dismissed with scorn as unworthy of so respectable a function, 
and the summons addressed to her was disavowed.^ 

An insult thus publicly offered filled Harmodlus with 
indignation, and still further exasperated the feelings of 
Aristogeiton, Both of them resolving at all hazards to put an 
end to the despotism, concerted means for aggression with a 
few select associates. They awaited the festival of the Great 
Panathenooa, wherein the body of the citizens were accustomed 
to march up in armed procession, with spear and shield, to the 
acropolis ; this being the only day on which an armed body 
could come together without suspicion. The conspirators 
appeared armed like the rest of the citizens, but carrying 
concealed daggers besides. Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
undertook with their own hands to kill the two Peisistratids, 
while the rest promised to stand forward immediately for their 
protection against the foreign mercenaries; and though the 
whole number of persons engaged was small, they counted 
upon the spontaneous sympathies of the armed bystanders in 
an effort to regain their libertie.s, so soon as the blow should 
once be struck. The day of the festival having arrived, 
Ilippias, with his foreign body-guard around him, was 
marshalling the armed citizens for procession, in the 
Kcrameikus without the gates, when Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton approached with concealed daggers to execute their 

^ Thucyd. vi. 56 . Tip* S' o3* ‘apfuiSio* i/itapvT)9ii>ra ttji/ 7rc(pa<rii>, Airirtp 
SifyoeiTO, vpatmii\dicurty yip airov, leipTiv, InayyetKatres fjKtiv 

xavovv otjov(rav iv tiw, av^Amrav, Xeyop'r*! oiSi inayyei\<u ipxh^'i 

Slop Tb /li] i^iay elvai. 

Dr. Arnold, in his nole, supposes that this exclusion of the siiiter of 
Harmodius by the Peisistratids may have been founded on (he circumstance 
that she belon^d to the gens Gephyrmi (Herodot v. 57) ; her foreign 
blood, and her being in certain respects firi/ior, disqualified her {he thinks) 
from ministering to the worship of the gods of Athens. 

There is no positive reason to support the conjecture of Dr. Arnold, 
which seems moreover virtually discountenanced by the narrative of 
Tbneydidfis, who plainly describes the treatment of this young woman 
as a deliberate, preconcerted insult. Had there existed any assignable 
ground of exclusion, such as that which Dr. Arnold supposes, leading to 
Uie inference tlmt the Peisistratids could not admit her without violating 
religious custom, Thucydidfis would hardly have neglected to allude to it, 
for it would have lightened the insult ; and Indeed on that supposition, tlie 
sen^ug of the original summons might have been made to appear as an 
accidental mistake. _ 1 will add, that ThucydidSs, though no way forfeiting 
his obligations to historical truth, is evidently not disposed to omit any- 
thinir which can be truly said in favour of Oie Peisistratids. 
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purpose. On coming near, they were thunderstruck to behold 
one of their own fellow-conspirator.s talking familiarly with 
Hippias, who was of easy access to every man. They 
immediately concluded that the plot was betrayed. Expecting 
to be seized, and wrought up to a state of desperation, they 
resolved at least not to die without having revenged themselves 
on Hipparchus; whom they found within the city gates near 
the chapel called the Leokorion, and immediately slew him. 
His attendant guards killed Harmodius on the spot; while 
Aristogeithn, rescued for the moment by the surrounding 
crowd, was afterwards taken, and perished in the tortures 
applied to make him disclose his accomplices.^ 

The news flew quickly to Hippias in the Kerameikus, who 
heard it earlier than the armed citizens near him awaiting his 
order for the commencement of the procession. With extra- 
ordinary self-command, he took advantage of this precious 
instant of foreknowledge, and advanced towards them, — 
directing them to drop their arms for a short time, and 
assemble on an adjoining ground. They unsuspectingly 
obeyed ; upon which he ordered his guards to take possession 
of the vacant arms. Being now undisputed master, he seized 
the persons of all those citizens whom he mistrusted — especially 
all those who had daggers about them, which it was not tlie 
practice to carry in the I’anathcnaic procession. 

Such is the memorable narrative of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geitdn, peculiarly valuable inasmuch as it all comes from 
ThucydidSs.® To possess great power — to be above legal 
restraint — to inspire extraordinary fear — is a privilege so much 
coveted by the giants among mankind, that wo may well lake 
notice of those cases in which it brings misfortune even upon 
themselves. The fear inspired by Hipparchus— of designs 
which he did not really entertain, but was likely to entertain, 
and competent to execute without hindrance — was here the 
grand cause of his destruction. 

The conspiracy here detailed happened in 514 b.c., during 
the thirteenth year of the reign of Hippias, tvhich lasted four 
years longer, until 510 b.c. These last four years, in the belief 

1 Tliuc}'il. vi. $8. oil ^ifSlais Sifr 48 n! compare Polysen. i. 22; Diodurns, 
Fiagm. lih. x. p. 62, vol. iv. cd. Wess. ; Justin, ii. 9. See also a good 
note of i)r. Thitlwall on the passage, Hist, of Gr. vol. 11 . ch. xi. p. 
77, 2nil ed. I agree with him, that we may fairly construe tlie indislinfit 
phrase of Thucydides by the more precise statements of later authors, who 
mention the torture. 

“ Tbucyd., i. 3 ° J vi. S 4 -'S 9 • Herodot. v. 55, 56 j vi. 125 ; Aristot, 
Polit. V. 8, 9. 
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of the Athenian public, counted for his whole reign; nay, 
many persons made the still greater historical mistalce of eliding 
these last four years altogether, and of supposing that the 
conspiracy of Harmodius and Aristogeitbn had deposed the 
Peisistratid government and liberated Athens. Both poets 
and philosophers shared tliis faith, which is distinctly put forth 
in the beautiful and popular Skoiion or .song on the subject : 
the two friends are there celebrated as the authors of liberty at 
Athens — “they slew the despot and gave to Athens equal 
laws.” ^ So inestimable a present was alone sufficient to 
enshrine in the minds of the subsequent democracy those who 
had sold their lives to purchase it. Moreover we must 
recollect that the intimate connexion between the two, though 
repugnant to the modem reader, was regarded at Athens with 
sympathy, — so that the story took hold of the Atheniaii mind 
by the vein of romance conjointly with that of patriotism. 
Harmodius and Aristogeitdn were afterwards commemorated 
both as the winners and as the protoniartyrs of Athenian 
liberty. Statues were erected in their honour shortly after the 
final expulsion of the Peisistratids ; immunity from taxes and 
public burdens was granted to the descendants of their 
families ; and the speaker who proposed the abolition of such 
immunities, at a time when the number had been abusively 
multiplied, made his only special exception in favour of this 
respected lineage.® And since the name of I-lipparchus was 
universally notorious as the person slain, we discover how it 
was that he came to be considered by an uncritical public 
as the predominant member of the Peisistratid family — the 
eldest son and successor of Peisistratus — the reigning despot 
— to the comparative neglect of Hippias. The same public 

* See the words of the Song — 

’'Ort rhv T^pavvQV xravirijv 
'liroifu^Aovr *AS^Kas eTnnjiraTtiv — • 

ap. Athenicum, xv. p. C91. 

The epigram of the Keian Simonides (Fragm. 133, cd. Bergk— np. 
Hephaslion. c. p. 26, ed. Gaisf.) implies a .similar hcliefi also the 
passages in Plato, Symposion, p. 183, inAnstot. Polil. v, 8, 21, and Arrian, 
Exped. Alex. iv. 10, 3. 

®_Herodot. vi. logj Demosthen. adv. Leplin. c. 27, p. 495; cont, 
Heidiam, c. 47, p. 569 ; and the oath prescribed in the Psephism of Demo- 
^ntns— Andohidfis, De Mysleriw, p. 13; Pliny. If, N, xxxiv. 4-8; 
Pausan. i. 8, J ; Plutarch j Aristeides, 27. 

The statues were earned away from Athens byXcrxfis, and restored 
to the Athenians by Alexander after his conquest of Persia (Arrian, Ex. 
Ah iih 16, 14 } Pliny, H, N, xxxiv. 4-8). 
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probably cherished many other anecdotes,^ not the less eagerly 
believed because they could not be authenticated, respecting 
this eventful period. 

Whatever may have been the previous moderation of 
Hippias, indignation at the death of his brother, and fear for 
his own safety,® now induced him to drop it altogether. It is 
attested both by Thucydides and Herodotus, and admits of no 
doubt, that his power was now employed harshly and cruelly — 
that he put to death a considerable number of citizens. Wo 
find also a statement noway improbable in itself and affirmed 
both in Pausanias and in Plutarch — inferior authorities, yet 
still in this case sufficiently credible — that he caused Lesena, the 
mistress of Aristogeitdn, to be tortured to death, in order to 
extort from her a knowledge of the secrets and accomplices of 
the latter.® But as he could not but be sensible that this 
system of terrorism was full of peril to himself, so he looked out 
for shelter and support in case of being expelled from Athens. 
With this view he sought to connect himself with Darius king 
of Persia— a connexion full of consequences to be hereafter 
developed. ALantidGs, son of Hippoklus the despot of Lamp- 
sakus on the Hellespont, stood high at this time in the favour 
of the Persian monarch, which induced Hippias to give him 
his daughter ArchedikS in marriage; no small honour to the 
Lampsakene, in the estimation of ThucydidSs.^ To explain 
how Hippias came to fix upon this town, however, it is 
necessary to say a few words on the foreign policy of the 
Peisistratids. 

It has already been mentioned that the Athenians, even so 
far back as the days of the poet Alkoeus, had occupied Sigeium 
in the Troad, and had there carried on war with the Mity- 
leneans ; so that their acquisitions in these regions date much 

* One of these stories may be seen in Justin, ii. p — who gives the name 
of Dioklfis to Hippnrdms — '‘Diodes, alter cx Uliis, per vim stupratl 
vimine, a fratre puellse interfidtnr.” 

^ 'H “yip SeiXlo <bQyticiiraTiy tariy iy rcits rvpayylny— observes Plutarch 
(Arlaxerx^s, c. 25). 

® Fansan. i, 23, 2 ; Plutarch, De Garrulitate, p, 897 ; Polymn. viii. 45 ; 
AthenEeus, xiii. p. 596. 

* We cun hnraly be inislahen in putting this interpretation on the words 
of Thucydides — ‘AB^yeSos &y, Aa/i^Kyyip iSa/ee (vi. 59). 

Some financial tricks and frauds are ascribed to Hti^plas by the author of 
the Fscudo-Aristotclian second book of the Giconomica (ii. 4)> I place 
little reliance on the statements in this treatise respecting persons of early 
dale, such os Kypselus or Hippias : in respect to facts of the subsequent 
period of Greece, between 430-300 n.a, the author’s means of information- 
will dmihtlw" r'“iif1or him ^ bi» w witni*' ' ' 
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before the time of Peisistratus. Owing probably to this 
circumstance, an application was made to them in the early 
part of his reign from the Dolonkian Thracians, inhabitants of 
the Chersonese on the opposite side of the Heliespont, for aid 
against their powerful neighbours the Absinthian tribe of 
Thracians. Opportunity was thus offered for sending out a 
colony to acquire this valuable peninsula for Athens. Peisis- 
tratiis willingly entered into the scheme, while Miltiades son 
of Kypselus, a noble Athenian living impatiently under his 
despotism, was no less plea.sed to take the lead in executing it; 
his departure and that of other malcontents as founders of a 
colony suited the purpose of all parties. According to tlic 
narrative of Herodotus — alike pious and picturesque, and 
doubtless circulating as authentic at the annual games which 
the Chersonesites, even in his time, celebrated to the honour 
of their oekist — it is the Delphian god who directs the scheme 
and singles out the individual. The chiefs of the distressed 
Dolonkians going to Delphi to crave assistance towards 
procuring Grecian colonists, were directed to choose for their 
cckist the individual who should first show them hospitality 
on their quitting the temple. They departed and marched 
all along what was called the Sacred Road, through Phokis 
and Boeotia to Athens, without receiving a single hospitable 
invitation. At length they entered Athens, and passed by the 
house of MillladSs while he himself was sitting in front of if. 
Seeing men whose costume and arms marked them out as 
strangers, he invited them into his house and treated them 
kindly : upon which they apprised him that he was the ma,n 
fixed upon by the oracle, and adjured him not to refuse his con- 
currence. After asking for himself personally the opinion of 
the oracle, and receiving an affirmative answer, he consented ; 
sailing as oekist at the head of a body of Athenian emigrants 
to the Chersonese.^ 

Having reached this peninsula, and having been constituted 
despot of the mixed Thracian and Athenian population, he lost 
no time in fortifying the narrow isthmus by a wall reaching 
all across from Kardia to Paktya, a distance of about four 
miles and a half ; so that the Absinthian invaders were for the 
time effectually shut out,® though the protection was not 

' Herodot. vi. 36, 37. 

® Thus the Scythians broke into the Chersonese even during the govern- 
ment of Miltiadfo son of Kim6n, nephew of MilliadSa the oekist, about 
forty years after the wall had been erected (Herodot. vi, 40), Again 
Fetiklfis re-established the cross-wall, on sending to the Chersonese n fi«sh 
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permanently kept up. He also entered into a war with 
Lampsakus on the Asiatic side of the strait, but was unfortunate 
enough to fall into an ambuscade and become a prisoner. 
Nothing preserved his life except the immediate inteifercnce 
of Croesus king of Lydia, coupled with strenuous menaces 
addressed to the Lampsakenes, who found themselves com- 
pelled to release their prisoner. MiltiadSs had acquired much 
favour with Croesus, in what manner we are not told. He 
died childless some time afterwards, while his nephew Stesa- 
goras, who succeeded him, perished by assassination some 
time subsequent to the death of Peisistratus at Athens.^ 

The expedition of Miltiad^s to the Chersonese must have 
occurred early after the first usurpation of Peisistratus, since 
even his imprisonment by the Lampsakenes happened before 
the ruin of Croesus (546 b.c.). But it was not till much later 
— probably during the third and most powerful period of 
Peisistratus — that the latter undertook his expedition against 
Sigeium in the Troad. This place appears to have fallen into 
the hands of the Mityleneans : Peisistratus retook it,“ and 
jilaccd there his illegitimate son Hegesistratus as despot. The 
Mityleneans may have been enfeebled at this time (somewhere 
between 537-327 B-c.) not only by the strides of Persian con- 
quest on the mainland, but also by the ruinous defeat which 
they suffered from Polykrates and the Samians.® Hegesistratus 
maintained the place against various hostile attempts, through- 
out all the reign of Hippias, so that the Athenian possessions 
in those regions comprehended at this period both the Cher- 
sonese and Sigeium.* To the former of the two, Hippias sent 
out MiltiadSs, nephew of the first oekist, as governor after the 
death of his brother Stesagoras. The new governor found 
much discontent in the peninsula, but succeeded in subduing 
it by entrapping and imprisoning the principal men in each 
town, lie further took into his pay a regiment of five hundred 

band of 1000 Athenian settlers (riutarcb, I’crikKSs, c. 19) : lastly, JJerljyII|d-iis 
the Laccdaimonian built it anew, in consequence of foud complaints mi-sed 
by llio inhabitants of their defenceless condition— about 397 a. c. (Xenophon, 
Hcllen. iii. a, 8-10). So iraperfccl however did the protection prove, tliat 
about half a century afterwards, during the first years of the conguesls 
of Philip of Maccclon, an idea was entertained of digging through the 
isthmus, aud converting the peninsula into an island (DeiuosthenSs, Philippic 
ii. 6, p. 92, and De Ilaloneso, 0. 10, p. 86); an idea however never earned 
into effect. 

> Herodot. vi. 38, 39. 

* Herodot. v. 94. I have already said that I conceive this as a different 
war from tliat in which the poet Aikmus was engaged, 

• Uerodol, iii. 39. * Herodot. vi. 104, 139, 140. , 
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mercenaries, and married Ilogesipyl^ daughter of the Thracian 
king Olorus.' It must have been about 518 b.c. that this 
second Miltiades went out to the Chersonese.® He seems to 
have been obliged to quit it for a time, after the Scythian 
expedition of Darius, in consequence of having incurred the 
hostility of the Persians j but he was there from the beginning 
of the Ionic revolt until about 493 b.c., or two or three years 
before the battle of Marathon, on which occasion we shall find 
him acting commander of the Athenian army. 

Both the Chersonese and Sigeium, however, though Athenian 
possessions, were now tributary and dependent on Persia. It 
was to Persia that Hippia.s, during his last years of alarm, 
looked for support in the event of being expelled from Athens : 
he calculated upon Sigeium as a shelter, and upon Aianlidfis as 
well as Darius as an ally. Neither the one nor the other failed 
him. 

The same circumstances which alarmed Hippias and rendered 
his dominion in Attica at once more oppressive and more 
odious, tended of course to raise the hopes of his enemic.s, the 
Athenian exiles, with the powerful Alkmffibnids at their head. 
Believing the favourable moment to be come, they even 
ventured upon an invasion of Attica, and occupied a post called 
Leipsydrion in the mountain range of Parnfis, which separates 
Attica from Boeotia.® But their schemes altogether failed : 
Hippias defeated and drove them out of the country. His 
dominion now seemed confirmed, for the Lacedtemonians were 
on terms of intimate friendship with him j and Amyntas king 
of Macedon, as well as the Thessalians, were his allies. Yet 
the exiles whom he had beaten in the open field succeeded in 

^ lierodot. vi. 39-103. Cornelias Nepos in in'! life of Miltindfis con- 
founds in one biogiaphy the adventures of two persons— Millindfe son of 
Kypselus, the tskist — and Wiltiadfe son of KimOn, the victor of Marathon 
— ^tne uncle and the nephew. 

® There is nothing that I know to mark the dote except that it was 
earlier than the death of Hipparchus in 514 B.C., and also e.'irlier than the 
expedition of Darius against the Scythians, about 316 B.c., in which 
expedition Miltiadds was engaged : see Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hcllenici, and 
J. M, Schultz, Beitrag zu genaueren Zeitbestimmungen der Ilellen. 
Geschichten von der 63“"“ bis zut yaansa Olympiade, p. 163, in Uie Kieler 
Philologische Studien, 1841, 

* Herodot. V. Cz. The unforlunale struggle at Leipsydrion Ijccainc after- 
wards the theme of a popular song (Alhentcus, xv. p. 693) : sec llesychius, 
V. AeiijiiS/itoy, and Aristotle, Fragm. 'ASityalay naXiTsfa, 37, ed. Neumann. 

If it he true that AlkibiadSs, erandfalher of the celebrated AlkihiadCs, 
took part with Kleisthends and me AlkmRonid exiles in this struggle (see 
Isokiatds, De Bigis, Or. xvi. p. 351) he must have been a mere youth. 
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an unexpected manceiivre, which, favoured by circumstances, 
proved his ruin. 

By an accident which had occurred in the year 548 b . c.,i the 
Delphian temple was set on fire and burnt. To repair this 
grave loss was an object of solicitude to all Greece; but the 
outlay required was exceedingly heavy, and it appears to have 
been long before the money could be collected, The Amphi- 
ktyons decreed that one-fourth of the cost should be borne by 
the Delphians themselves, who found themselves so heavily 
taxed by such assessment, that they sent envoj's throughout all 
Greece to collect subscriptions in aid, and received, among 
other donations, from the Greek settlers in Egypt twenty 
iniiiEe, besides a large present of alum from the Egyptian king 
Amasis : their munificent benefactor Creesus fell a victim to 
the Persians in 546 b . c ., so that his treasure was no longer 
open to them. The total sum required was three hundred 
talents (equal probably to about 15,000 sterling)® — a pro- 
digious amount to be collected from the dispersed Grecian 
cities, who acknowledged no common sovereign authority, and 
among whom the proportion reasonable to ask from each was 
difficult to determine with satisfaction to all parties. At length 
however the money was collected, and the Amphiktyons were 
in a situation to make a contract for the building of the temple. 
The Alkmajdnids, who had been in exile ever since the third 
and final acquisition of power by Peisistratus, took the contract. 
In executing it, they not only performed the work in the best 
manner, but even went much beyond the terms stipulated; 
employing Parian marble for the frontage where the material 
prescribed to them was coarse stone.® As was before remarked 
in the case of Peisistratus when he was in banishment, we are 

^ Pausan. x. Si 5 * . 

® Ilerodot. i. 50 , ii. 180. I have taken the 300 talents of Herodotus os 
being Atginean talents, which are to Attic talents in the ratio of 5 i 3, The 
Inscriptions prove that the accounts of the temple were kept by the Am- 
phiklyons on the Afgintcan scale of money : sec Corpus Iiiscrip. Bocckh, 
No. 1688, and Hocckli, Mctrologie, vii, 4, 

“ ilerodot. v. 62. The words of the bistoriun would seem to imply that 
they only began to think of this scheme of building the temple alter the 
defeat of Leipsydrion, and a year or two before the expulsion of Ilipplas ; a 
supposition quite inadmissible, since the temple must have taken some years 
in biniding. 

The loose and prejudiced statement in Fhilochorus, affirming th^t the 
Feisistratids caused the Delphian temple to be burnt, and also that they 
were at last deposed by the victoiious arm of the Alkmtedntds (Pbllochori 
Fragment. 70, ed. Didot) makes ns feel the value of Herodotus and 
Thucydides as authorities. 
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surprised to find exiles (whose property had been confiscated) 
so amply furnished with money, unless we are to suppose that 
Kleisthen&s the Alkmoednid, grandson of the Sikyonian 
Kleisthenes,^ inherited through his mother wealth independent 
of Attica, and deposited it in the temple of the Samian HerS, 
But the fact is unquestionable, and they gained signal reputa- 
tion throughout the Hellenic world for their liberal perform- 
ance of so important an enterprise. That the erection took 
considerable time, we cannot doubt. It seems to have been 
finished, as far as we can conjecture, about a year or two after 
the death of Hipparchus — 512 n.c. — more than thirty years 
after the conflagration. 

To the Delphians, especially, the rebuilding of their temple 
on so superior a scale was the most essential of all service, s, 
and their gratitude towards the AlkmEefinids was proportionally 
great. Partly through such a feeling, partly through pecuniary 
presents, Kleisthenes was thus enabled to work the oracle for 
political purposes, and to call forth the powerful arm of Sparta 
against Hippias. Whenever any Spartan presented himself to 
consult the oracle, either on private or public business, the 
answer of the priestess was always in one strain — “Athens 
must be liberated,” The constant repetition of that mandate 
at length extorted from the piety of the Lacedatmonians a 
reluctant compliance. Reverence for the god overcame their 
strong feeling of friendship towards the Peisistratids, and 
Anchiinolius son of Aster was despatched by sea to Athens 
at the head of a Spartan force to expel them. On landing at 
PhaliSrura, however, he found them already forewarned and 
prepared, as well os further strengthened by one thousand 
horse specially demanded from their allies in Thessaly. Upon 
the plain of Phalerum this latter force was found peculiarly 
effective, so that the division of Anchimolius were driven back 
to their ships with great loss, and he himself slain.® The 
defeated armament had probably been small, and its repulse 
only provoked the Lacedremonians to send a larger, under the 
command of their kiitg KleomenSs in person, who on this 
occasion marched into Attica by land. On reaching the 
plain of Athens, he was assailed by the Thessalian horse, but 

' Ilerodot. vi. 128 ; Cicero, De Legg. ii. i6. The depo.sit here men- 
tioned by Cicero, which nmy very probably have been recorded in an 
inscription in the temple, mast have been made before the time of the 
Persian conquest of Samos— indeed before the death of Polykratfis in 522 
B.C., after whiclt period the island fell at once into a precarious situation, 
and very soon afterwards into the greatest calamities, 

® Herodot, v. 62, 6s. 
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repelled them in so gallant a style, that they at once rode off 
and returned to their native country ; abandoning their allies 
with a faithlessness not unfrequent in the Thessalian character. 
Kleomenfis marched on without further resistance to Athens, 
where he found himself, together with the Alkmasdnids and 
the malcontent Athenians generally, in possession of the town. 
At that time there was no fortification except round the 
acropolis, into which Hippias retired, with his mercenaries and 
the citizens most faithful to him ; having taken care to pro- 
vision it well beforehand, so that it was not less secure against 
famine than against assault. He might have defied the 
basieging force, which was noway prepared for a long blockade. 
Yet, not altogether confiding in his position, he tried to send 
his children by stealth out of the country; in which proceeding 
the children were taken prisoners. To procure their restoration, 
Hippias consented to all that was demanded of him, and 
withdrew from Attica to Sigeiuni in the Troad within the 
space of five days. 

Thus fell the Peisi.stratid dyna.sty in 510 b.c., fifty years 
after (he first usurpation of its founder.^ It was put down 
through the aid of foreigners,^ and those foreigners, loo, 
wishing well to it in their hearts, though hostile from a 
mistaken feeling of divine injunction. Yet both the circum- 
stances of its fSl, and the course of events which followed, 
conspire to show that it possessed few attached friends in the 
country, and tliat the e.xpulsion of Hippias was welcomed 
unanimously by the vast majority of Athenians. His family 
and chief partisans would accompany him into exile — probably 
as a mailer of course, without requiring any formal sentence 
of condemnation. An altar was erected in the acropolis, with 
a column hard by. comraeraoniting both the past iniquity of 
the dethroned dynasty, and the names of all its members.® 

* Herodot, v. 64, 65. “ Thucyd. vi, 56, 57. 

Thuejd. vi. 55. S ts /Sw/ubt irij/iitti’ei, /tal ^ irrrihii irepl twi' 
rvjiiyvav SSuctos, ’Aflijrafoji' lutpoieiXft (rraOaiira, 

Dr. Thirlwall, after menlitining the dei<nrliirc of Hippias, proceeds as 
follows : "After his depaituro manysevere mcosiire.s were taken against his 
adherents, who appear to have been for a long time afterwards a formidable 
party. They were punished or repressed, some by death, others liy exile or 
lay the loss of their political privileges. The family of the lyrants was con- 
demned to perpetual banishment, and appears to have been excepted, from 
the most comprehensive decrees of amnesty passed in later limes." (Hist 
ofGr. ch. xi. vol. ii. p. 8t.) ' 

I cannot bnt think that Dr. Thirlwall has here been misled by insufficient 
authority. He refers to the oration of Andokidfis de Mysteriis, sect. 106 
and 78 (sect. 106 coincides in part with ch, 18 in the ed, of Dobree}, An, 
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attentive reading of it will show that it is utterly unworthy of credit in 
regard to matters anterior to the speaker by one generation or more. The 
orators often permit themselves great licence in speaking of past facts, but 
Andokidds in this chapter passes tlie bounds even of rhetorical licence. 
First, he states something not bearing the least analogy to the nariative of 
Herodotus as to the circumstances preceding the expulsion of the Peisi- 
stratids, and indeed tacitly setting aside that narrative; next he actu.ally 
jumbles together tlie two capital and distinct exploits of Athens— the b.attle 
of Marathon and the repulse of Xcrxds ten years after it. I state this latter 
charge in the words of Shuler and Valckenaer, before I consider die 
former charge : “ Veiisaime adhoic verba nolal Valckcnaorius — Confundere 
videtur Andoeides diversissima ; Persica sub hfiltiade et Hiirio et victoriara 
Marathoniam (v. 14) — qumque evenere snb Thcmistocle, Xerxis gc.sla. 
Hie nrbcm incendio delovit, non ille. (v. 20.) Nihil magis manifestum 
est, quam diversa ab oratorc confundi.” (Sluiter, Lection. Andocidem, p. 
147 - ) 

The criticism of these commentators is perfectly borne out by the words 
of the orator, which arc too long to find a place here. But immediately 
prior to those words he expresses himself as lollows, and this is the passage 
which serves as Dr. Thirlwall’s authority : Of ykp naTtpes ol uptrepoi, 
ytvoulvuv rfl rnfAei kcm&v pxyiXtcv, tire of ripawoi e7x®>' Tilv rnf^iv, & Si 
Sfj/ios viiell<ramis tois rvpJtvnous M naX^t/i/lip, arparri- 

yeSvTos Atttyipou tov wporimou Tov aal Xaplov oS Ixeivos rV Svyarepa 
e7x<>' H ^ ^pirepoi ijv iriintos, KaTe\ 06 i>res els rV rrorpfSa robs (teir 
infltreivmi, rav ^vyijv KaTfyiiaaap, robs Si jiipeiv iv vp st6b.ei idtrmnes 
^tfUitrav. 

Both Sluiter (Leot. And. p. 8) and Dr. _ Thivlwnll (Hist. p. 80) refer this 
allied victory of Leogoras and the Athenian demus to the action described 
by Herodotus {v. 64) as having been fought by Kleomends of Spat ta against 
the Thessalian cavalry. But uie two events have not a single circumstance 
in common, except that each is a victory over the Peisistralidcc or their 
allies : nor could they well he the same event described in dilferent terms, 
seeing that Kleomend.s, marching from Sparta to Athens, could not have 
fought the Thessalians at PalldnC which lay on the road from Marathon to 
Athens. Pall^n^ was the place where Peisistvalus, advancing from Mara* 
then to AUiens on occasion of his second restoration, gained his complete 
victory over the opposing party, and maiehcd on afterwards to Athens 
without further rcststance (Herodot. i. 63). 

If then we compare the statement given by Andokidds of the preceding 
circumstances whereby the dynasty of the Poisistialids was put down, with 
that given by Herodotus, we shall see that the two are radically different; 
we cannot blend them together, but must make our election between them. 
Not less different arc the representations of the two ns to the circumstances 
which immediately ensued on the fall of Hippias: they would scarcely 
appear to relate to the same event. That "the adherents of the Peisi- 
suatidm were punished or repressed, some by death, olliem by exile or by 
the loss of their nolilical privileges,” which is the assertion of Andokidds 
and Dr. Thirlwall, is not only not staled by I-Ierodotus, but is highly im- 
probable if we accept the facts which he does state ; for he tells us that 
Hippias capitulated and agreed to retire while pDsse.ssmg ample means of 
resistance — simply from regard to the safety of his children. It is not to be 
supposed that he would leave hi.s intimate partisans exposed to danger j 
such of them as felt themselves obnoxious would naturally retire along with 
him ; and if this be what is meant by "many persons condemned to exile,” 
there is no reason to call it in question. But them is little probability that 
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any one was put lo death, and still leas probability that any were punished 
by the loss of their political privileges. Within a year afterwards came the 
coaiprehensive eonstitution of Kleislhenfis, to be desciibed in the following 
chapter. Now I eonsider it eminently unlikely that there were a consider- 
able class of residents in Attica left out of this constitution, under the 
category of partisans of Peisistratus ; indeed the fact cannot be so, if it be 
true that the very first penson bantshed under the Kleisthencan ostracism 
was a person named Hipparchus, a kinsman of Peisistratus (Androtion, Fr. 
S, ed. Didot; Harpokialion, v. "lirvapxos) •, and this latter circumstance 
depends upon evidence better than that of Andokides. That there were a 
party in Attica attached to the Peisistratids I do not doubt. But that they 
were “a powerful party” (as_ Dr. Thirlwalt imagines), I see nothing to 
show ; and the extraordinary vigour and unanimity of the Athenian people 
under the Kleisthencan constitution will go far to prove that such could not 
have been the case. 

I will add another reason to evince how completely AndokidSs miscon- 
ceives the history of Athens between <10-480 B.c. He says that when the 
Peisistratids were put down, many of their partisans were banished, many 
others allowed lo stay at home with the loss of their political privileges ; 
but that afterwards when the overwhelming dangers of the Persian invasion 
supervened, tlie people passed a vote to restore the exiles and to remove the 
existing disfranchisements at lioine. He woidd thus have ns believe that 
the exiled partisans of the I’eisistratids were all restored, and (he disfran- 
chised partisans of the Peisistratids all enfranchised, just at the moment of 
the Persian invasion, and with the view of enabling Athens lietter to repel 
that grave danger. This is nothing less than a glaring mistake ; for the first 
Persian invasion was undertaken with the express view of reslnting Hippios, 
and with the presence of Plippins himseir at Mamtlion ; while the second 
Persian invasion was also 1 iroughl on in part by the insiigalion of bis ikmily. 
Persons who had remained in exile or in a state of disfranchisement down 
to that time, in consequence of their attachment to the Peisistratids, could 
not in common prudence be called into action at the moment of peril to 
help in repelling l-lippias liimself. It is very true that the exiles and the 
disiranchised were re-oclmiltcd, shortly before the invasion of Xerx6s, and 
under the then pressing calamities of the state. But these persons were not 
philo-Peisistratids ; they were a number gradually accumulated from the 
sentences of exile and (atimy or) disfranchisement every year passed at 
Athens. These were punishments applied by the Athenian law to various 
crimes and public omissions — the persons so sentenced were not politically 
disaflected, and their aid would then be of use in defending the state against 
a foreign enemy. 

In regard lo “the exception of the femily of Peisistratus from the most 
comprehensive decrees of amnesty passed in later times,” I will also remark, 
that in the decree of amnesty there is no mention of tliem byname, nor any 
special exception made against them: among n list of various categories 
excepted, those are named “ who have been condemned to death or exile 
either os murderers or as despots" (# (f<l>ayev<rir ti TuadwoM,' Andokid. c. 
13). It is by no means certain that the elescetidants of Peisislralns would he 
comprised in this exception, which rnentions only the person himself con- 
demned ! but even if this were otherwise, the exception is a mere continu- 
ance of similar words of exception in the old Solonion law, anterior to 
Peisistratus ; and therefore affords no Indication of particular, feeling against 
the Peisistratids. 

Andokidls is a useful authority for the politics pf Athens in his own ffme .. 
(between 420-390 B.c.), but in regard lo the pieviouS history of Athens 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

GRECIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXPULSION OP THE PEISISTRA' 
TIDS — REVOLUTION OF ICLEISTHENES ANU ESTAIILISHMENT 
OF DEMOCRACy AT ATHENS 

With Hippias disappeared the mercenary Thracian garrison, 
upon which he and liis father before him had leaned for 
defence os well as for enforcement of authority. Klcomenes 
with his Lacedsemonian forces retired also, after staying only 
long enough to establish a personal friendship, productive 
subsequently of important consequences, between the Spartan 
king and the Athenian Isagoras. The Athenians were thus 
left to themselves, without any foreign interference to constrain 
them in their political arrangements. 

It has been mentioned in the preceding chapter, that the 
Peisistratids liad for the most part respected the forms of the 
Solonian constitution. The nine archons, and the probouleutic 
or preconsidering Senate of Four Hundred (both annually 
changed), still continued to subsist, together with occasional 
meetings of the people — or rather of such portion of the 
people as was comprised in the gentes, phratries, and four 
Ionic tribes. The timocratic classification of Solon (or quad- 
ruple scale of income and admeasurement of political franchises 
according to it) also continued to subsist — but all within the 
tether and subservient to the purposes of the ruling family, 
who always kept one of their number as real master, among 
the chief administrators, and always retained possession of tho 
acropolis as well as of the mercenary force. 

That overawing pressure being now removed by the expulsion 
of Hippias, the enslaved forms became at once endued with 
freedom and reality. I'herc appeared again, what Attica had 

between 5io-<t8o B.c., hia aaserlions are so loose, confused, and unscrupu- 
lous, that he is a witness of no value. The mere circumstance noted by 
Valckenaer, that he has confounded together Marathon and Salamis, would 
he stiflicient to 8ho^v this* But when we edd to such genuine ignorance his 
mention of his two great-CTandfathers in prominent and victorious leadership, 
which it is hardly credible that they could ever have occupied — when wc 
recollect tliat the facts which he alleges to have preceded and accompanied 
we expulsion of the Peisistratids are not only at variance with those staled 
by Herodotus, hut so contrived as to found a factitious analogy for the cause 
which he is himself pleading— we shall hardly be able to acquit him Ot 
something worse than vtnorance in his deposition. ^ 
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not known for thirty years, declared political parties, and 
pronounced opposition between two men as leaders — on one 
side, Isagoras son of Tisander, a person of illustrious descent 
— on the other, Klcisthen^s the Alkmaibnid, not less illustrious, 
/ and possessing at this moment a claim on the gratitude of his 
countrymen as the most persevering as well as the most 
effective foe of the dethroned despots. In what manner such 
opposition was carried on we are not told. It would seem to 
have been not altogether pacific j but at any rate, Kleisthen6s 
had the worst of it, and in consequence of this defeat (says 
the historian), “ he took into partnership the people, who had 
been before excluded from everything.”^ His parlnershi]} 
with the people gave birth to the Athenian democracy : it was 
a real and important revolution. 

The political franchise, or the character of an Athenian 
citizen, both before and since Solon, had been confined to the 
primitive four Ionic tribes, each of which was an aggregate 
of so many close corporations or quasi-families — the gentes 
and the phratries. None of the residents in Attica, therefore, 
except those included in some gens or phratry, had any part 
in the political franchise. Such non-privileged residents were 
probably at all times numerous, and became more and more 
so by means of fresh settlers. Moreover they tended most to 
multiply in Athens and Peirseus, where immigrants would 
commonly establish themselves. . Kleislhenes, breaking down 
the existing wall of privilege, imparted the political franchise 
to the excluded mass. But this could not be done by enrolling 
them in new gentes or phratries, created in addition to the old. 
For the gentile tie was founded upon old faith and feeling 
which in the existing state of the Greek mind could not be 
suddenly conjured up as a bond of union for comparative 
strangers. It could only be done by disconnecting the franchise 
altogether from the Ionic tribes as well as from the gentes 
which constituted them, and by redistributing the population 
into new tidbes with a character and purpose exclusively 
political. Accordingly Kleisthenfis abolished the four Ionic 
tribes, and created in their place ten new tribes founded upon 
a different principle, indepeirdent of the gentes and phratries. 
Each of his new tribes comprised a certain number, of demes 
or cantons, with the enrolled proprietors and residents in each 
of them. The deracs taken altogether included the entire 

* Hcrodnl. v. C6-69. iff/rgi/utvo! i KKeuritfris rhi' SflfMP nponriupl- 
(erat — &s yitp rhy ’ABtiyaliyv Srjjiay, irpirtpoy taewruivov ■tivTay, rJrt 
wphs rhy ioiuroC pteipTiy irpo(reS4Kar0, &c. 
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surface of Attica, so that the Klcistheuean constitution admitted 
to the political franchise all the free native Athenians ; and 
not merely these, but also many metics, and even some of the 
superior order of slaves. ^ Putting out of sight the general 
body of slaves, and regarding only tire free inhabitants, it was 
in point of fact a sclieme approaching to universal suffrage, 
both political and judicial. 

The slight and cursory manner in which Herodotus announces 
this memorable revolution tends to make us overlook its real 
importance. He dwells chiefly on the alteration in the number 
and names of the tribes: Kleistliencs, he says, despised the 
lonians .so much, that he would not tolerate the continuance 
in Attica of the four tribes which prevailed in the Ionic cities,® 
deriving their names from the four sons of Ion — ^just as his 
grandfather the Sikyonian Kleisthenfes, hating the Dorians, 
had degraded and nicknamed the three Dorian tribes at 
Sikydn. Such is the representation of Herodotus, who seems 
himself to have entertained some contemjjt for the lonian-s,® 
and therefore to have suspected a similar feeling where it had 
no real existence. 

But the scope of Kleisthenfis was something far more 
extensive. He abolished the four ancient tribes, not because 
they were Ionic, but because they had become incommensurate 
with the existing condition of the Attic people, and because 

^ Aristot. Polit. lii. i, lo ; vl. 2, II. K\ei<rBiyiis — ttoXXoIw 
i^povs not SoiAovs utrolKOOT. 

Several able critics, and Dr. Thirlwall among the nnmber, consider this 
passage os alfording no sense, and assume sumo conjectural emendation to 
be indispensable ; though there is no particular emendation which suggests 
itself as pre-eminently plausible. Under these circumstances, I rather 
prefer to make the best of the words ns they stand ; which, though unusual, 
seem to me not absolutely inadmissible. The expression (^yos fiirotKos 
(which is a perfectly good one, as we find in Arlsloph. Eciuit. 347 — ef ttou 
budSttip ehas eS Karh^^vav nerolKou) maybe considered as the correlative to 
ioiAovp ixerolKovs — the last word being construed both wltli MKovs and 
with ^ivovs, I imprehend that there always must have been in Attica a 
certain number of intelligent slaves living apart from their masters 
olKoSi/rEs), in a state between slav^ and freedom, working partly on con- 
dition of a fixed payment to him, partly for themselves, and perhaps 
continuing to pass nominally as slaves after they bad bought their liberty 
by instalments. Such men would be SeOXot jafroucoi : indeed there are 
cases in which SoCXot signifies freedmen (Meier, De'Gentilitate Atticfi, p. 
6) : they must have been industrious and pushing men, valuable partisans 
to a political revolution. See K. F. Hermann, Lelirbuch der Griech. Staats 
Alterlh. ch. in, not. ij. 

® Herodot. v. 69. KAiurB^Pus — iirepiSiv ‘’lou'as, fra vfiiirt «/ ailral 
foKTi ipuAed Kott "iftHri, 

® Such a disposition seems evident in Herodot. i. 143, 
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such abolition procured both for himself and for his political 
scheme new as well as hearty allies. And, indeed, if we study 
the circumstances of the case, we shall see very obvious reasons 
to suggest the proceeding. For more than thirty years — an 
entire generation — the old constitution had been a mere empty 
formality, working only in subservience to the reigning dynasty, 
and stripped of all real , controlling power. We may be very 
sure, therefore, that both the Senate of Four Hundred and the 
popular assembly, divested of that free speech which imparted 
to them not only all their value but all their charm, had come 
to be of little public estimation, and were probably attended 
only by a few partisans. Under such circumstances, the 
difference between qualified citizens and men not so qualified 
— between members of the four old tribes and men not 
members— became during this period practically effaced. This 
in fact was the only species of good which a Grecian despotism 
ever seems to have done. It confounded the privilege and 
the non-privileged under one coercive authority common to 
both, so that the distinction between the two was not easy to 
revive when the despotism passed away. As soon as Hippias 
was expelled, the senate and the public assembly regained 
their efficiency; but had they been continued on the old 
footing, including none but members of the four tribes, these 
tribes would have been re-invested with a privilege which in 
reality they had so long lost, that its revival would have 
seemed an odious novelty, and the remaining population 
would probably not have submitted to it. If in addition we 
consider the political excitement of the moment — ^the restora- 
tion of one body of men from exile, and the departure of 
another body into exile — the outpouring of long-suppressed 
hatred, partly against tliese very forms by the corruption of 
which the despot had reigned — we shall see that prudence as 
well os patriotism dictated the adoption of an enlarged scheme 
of government. Kkisthenes had learnt some wisdom during 
his long exile ; and as he probably continued for some time 
after the introduction of his new constitution, to be the chief 
adviser of his countrymen, we may consider their extraordinary 
success as a testimony to his prudence and skill not less than 
to their courage and unanimity. 

Nor does it seem unreasonable to give him credit for a more 
generous forward movement than what is implied in the literal 
account of Herodotus. Instead of bang forced against', his 
will to purchase popular support by proposing this new con- 
stitution, KleisthenSs may have proposed it btfore, during the, 
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discussions which immediately followed the retirement of 
Hippias; so that the rejection of it formed the ground of 
quarrel (and no other ground is mentioned) between him and 
Isagoras. The latter doubtless found sufficient sup])ort, in the 
existing senate aird public assembly, to prevent it from being 
carried without an actual appeal to lire people. His opposition 
to it, moreover, is not difficult to understand ; for necessary as 
the change had become, it was not the less a shock to ancient 
Attic ideas. It radically altered the very idea of a tribe, which 
now became an aggregation of demes, not of gentes —of fellow- 
demots, not of fellow-gentiles. It thus broke up those associ- 
ations, religious, social, and political, between the whole and 
the parts of the old system, which operated powerfully on the 
mind of every old-fashioned Athenian. The patricians at Rome 
who composed the gentes and curise— and the plebs, who had 
no part in these corporations — formed for a long time two 
separate and opposing factions in the same city, each with its 
own separate oiganisation. Only by slow degrees did the plebs 
gain ground, while the political value of the patrician gens was 
long maintained alongside of and apart from the plebeian tribe. 
So too, in the Italian and German cities of the middle ages, the 
patrician families refused to part with their own separate political 
identity when the guilds grew up by the side of them ; even 
though forced to renounce a portion of their power, they con- 
tinued to be a separate fraternity, and would not submit to be 
regimented anew, under an altered category and denomination, 
along with the traders who had grown into wealth and import- 
ance.^ But the reform of Kleisthenes effected this change all 
at once, both as to the name and as to the reality. In some cases, 
indeed, that which had been the name of a gens was retained 
as the name of a dome, but even then the old gentiles were 
ranked indiscriminately among the remaining demots. 'Uhe 
Athenian people, politically considered, thus became one homo- 
geneous whole, distributed for convenience into parts, numerical, 
local, and politically equal. It is however to be remembered, 
that while the four Ionic ti-ibes were abolished, the gentes and 
phratries which composed them were left untouched, continuing 
to subsist as famil3^ pd religious associations, though carrying 
with them no political privilege. 

The ten newly-created tribes, arranged in an established order 

* In illustiaUon of what is here stated, see llic account of the modificalions 
of the constitution of Zuiich, in BlUntschli, Staats und Rcchts Geschichte 
der Stadl Zurich, book iil. ch. a, p. 3*8; also, KoitUtn, Enfstehungs 
Geschichte der Freisiadtischen BUnde fm Millelalter, ch. r. p. 
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of precedence, were called — Erechlhcis, Pandidnis, 

Leontis, Alcamantis, CEneis, KekrBpis, Hippolhooutis, Mantis, 
Antiochis ; names borrowed chiefly from the respected heroes 
of Attic legend. This number remained unaltered until the 
year 305 n.c,, when it was increased to twelve by the addition 
of two new tribes, Antigonias and Demetrias, afterwards desig- 
nated anew by the names of Ptolemais and Attalis : the mere 
names of these last two, borrowed from living Icings, and not 
from legendary heroes, betray the change from freeclom to sub- 
servience at Athens. Each tribe comprised a certain number of 
demes — cantons, parishes, or townships — in Attica. But the 
total number of these demos is not distinctly' ascertained j for 
though we know that in the time of Polemd (the third century 
D.C.) it was one hundred and seventy-four, we cannot be sure 
that it had always remained the same; and several critics 
con.strue the words of Herodotus to imply that Kleisthenfis at 
first recognised exactly one hundred demes, distributed in equal 
proportion among his ten tribes.^ Such construction of the 
words however is more than doubtful, while the fact itself is 
improbable j partly because if the change of number had been so 
considerable as the difference between one hundred and one 
hundred and seventy-four, some positive evidence of it would 
probably be found — ^partly because Klcisthcnfiswouldindeed have 
a motive to render the amount ofeitizen population nearly equal, 
but no motive to render the number of demes equal, in each of 
the ten tribes. It is well known how great is the force of local 
habits, and how unalterable ore parochial or cantonal boundaries. 
In the absence of proof to the contrary, therefore, we may reason- 
ably suppose the number and circumscription of the demes, as 
found or modified by Kleisthcnes, to have subsisted afterwards 

^ Herodut v. 69. S^ica Si Ml robs S^/nous r«t(vsiu is rAs <pv\ds. 

SchSmann contends that Kleisthenfes established exactly one hundred 
domes to the ten tribes (Ue Comiliis Atheniensium, Frmf. p. xv. and p. 
3O3, and Anliqnitat. Jar. Pub. Gnrc, ch. xxii. p. 260), and K. F. Hermann 
(Luhrbuch dcr Cirieeb. Slants Alt. ch. in) lliiiiks that this is what Herodo- 
tus meant to nfllrm, though he docs not believe the fact to have really 
stood so. 

There is a dllTiculty in the construction of these words — Sixa Si ksI robs 
Siinovs KaTise^t is rks (puSAs. In my former edition, I followed many 
commentators, in joining Ssm with ^v\isi which, though it brings out the 
sense required, is embarrassing from the position of the words. Mr. Scott 
(of Trinity College, Cambridge) has pointed out what seems a better con- 
struction, bringing out the sunie sense. He joins S^kk, not with ipvAdr, hat 
with Mrivene, upon the analogy of various passages— Xenophon; Cyropsed, 
vii. S, 13. rb tfTpirtvna Kariistiu SASexa Plato, Politicusp. 283 Di, 
Totvw nbriii' Sbo ytipri — Herodotus, vii. 121. , rpets (uilpas i Uip^sis 
Sairdp « VO* irdvra Tiv nffoi' (TTparlis—and various other passages. 
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with little alteration, at least until the increase in the number 
of the tribes. 

There is another point, however, which is at once more certain, 
and more important to notice. 'I'hc demes which Kleisthenfis 
assigned to each tribe were in no case all adjacent to each 
other : and therefore the tribe, as a whole, did not correspond 
with any continuous portion of the territory, nor could it have 
any peculiar local interest, separate from the entire community. 
Such systematic avoidance of the factions arising out of 
neighbourhood will appear to have been more especially 
necessary, when we recollect that the quarrels of the Parali, 
the Diakrii, the Pediaki, during the preceding century, had all 
been generated from local feud, though doubtless artfully 
fomented by individual ambition. Moreover it was only by 
this same precaution that the local predominance of the city, 
and the formation of a city-interest distinct from that of the 
country, was obviated j which could hardly have failed to arise 
had the city by itself constituted either one deme or one tribe. 
Kleisthenfis distributed the city (or found it already distributed) 
into several demes, and those demes among several tribes ; while 
Peirteus and Phal6rum, each constituting a separate deme, were 
also assigned to different tribes ; so that there wore no local 
advantages either to bestow predominance, or to create a struggle 
for predominance, of one tribe over the rcst.^ Each dome had 
its own local interests to watch over ; but the tribe was a mere 

^ The demeJlMi/S belonged to the tribe Kelcropis ; A’allj'/ifs, to the tribe 
iEgSis j Kydaihmaon, to the tribe Pandionis ; Kemmeis, or Kerameihts, 
to the Akamantis ; SkamUnida, to the Leontis. 

All these five were denies within the city of Athens, and all belonged to 
different tribes. 

Peirmis Iielonged to the Hippothoontis ; PhalSnun, to the ASantia ; 
XypttS, to the Kekropis; Thymaiada, to the HippolhoSntis. These four 
denies, adjoining to each other, formed a sort of quadruple local union, for 
festivals and other purposes, among themselves ; though three of them 
belonged to different tribes. 

See the list of the Attic demes, with a careful statement of their localities 
in so for as ascertained, in Professor Ross, Die Demen von Attikn, Halle 
1846. The distribution of the oily-demes, and of Feiimns and PhalOmni, 
among different tribes, appears to me a clear proof of the intention of the 
original distributors. It shows that they wished from the beginning to 
make the demes constituting each tribe discontinuous, and that lliey desired 
to prevent both the growth of separate tribe-interesls and ascendency of one 
tribe over the rest : it contradicts the belief of those who suppose that the 
tribe was at first composed of continuous demes, and that the breach of 
continuity arose from subsequent changes. 

Of course there were many cases in which adjoining demes belonged to 
the same tribe ; but not one of the ten tribes was made up altogelher of 
adjoining demes. 
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aggregate of demos for political, military, and religious purposes, 
with no separate hopes or fears apart from the whole state. 
Each tribe had a chapel, sacred rites and festivals, and a 
common fund for such meetings, in honour of its eponymous 
hero, administered by members of its own choice ; ^ and the 
statues of all the ten eponymous heroes, fraternal patrons of the 
democracy, were planted in the most conspicuous part of the 
agora of Athens. In the future worlcing of the Athenian govern- 
ment, we shall trace no symptom of disquieting local factions — 
a capital amendment, compared with the disputes of the pre- 
ceding century, and traceable in part to the absence of border- 
relations between denies of the same tribe. 

The deme now became the primitive constituent element of 
the commonwealth, both as to persons and as to property. It 
had its own dcmarch, its register of enrolled citizens, its col- 
lective property, its public meetings and religious ceremonies, its 
taxes levied and administered by itself. The register of qualified 
citizens ** was kept by the demarch, and the inscription of new 
citizens took place at the assembly of the demots, whose legiti- 
mate sons were enrolled on attaining the age of eighteen, and 
their adopted sons at any time when presented and sworn to by 
the adopting citizen. The citizenship could only be granted 
by a public vote of the people, but wealthy non-freemen were 
enabled sometimes to evade this law and purchase admission 
upon the register of some poor deme, probably by means of a 
fictitious adoption. At the meetings of the demots, the register 
was called over, and it sometimes happened that some names 
were expunged, in which case the party thus disfranchised had 
an appeal to the popular judicature.® So great was the local 
administrative power, however, of these domes, that they are 
described as the substitute,* under the Kleisthenean system, for 
the Naukraries under the Solonian and ante-Solonian. The 
Trittyes and Naukraries, though nominally preserved, and the 

* See Boeckh, Corp. Inscriptt. No. 85, 128, 213, &c. 

® We may remark Uiat this register ^vas callcil by a special name, ihe 
Lexiarchic register ; while the piimltive register of phrators anil gentiles 
always retained, even in the time of the orators, its original name of fit 
(ommon renter. — Harpokration, v. Koi>'b>' ypanfiwrttoii ««! 

* See Schumann, Antiq. Jur. P. Grcoc. ch. xxiv. The oration of Pemo- 
sthenSs against Enbulidis is instructive about these proceedings of the 
assembled demots ; compare Harpolrration, v. Aiat{4^><ris, and weier, -De 
Bonis Damnatornm, ch. xii. p. 78, &c. 

* Aristot. Fragment, de Repnb!., cd. Nenmann — ' iraKtr. Fr, 40, 
p. 88 ; Schol. atl Arlstophan. Ran. 37 j I-Iarpokratiqn, v. AtiiMpxos— 
UwKpaptKii Photins, v. Vlwifpapla, 
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latter augmented in number from forty-eight to fifty, appear 
henceforward as of little public importance. 

Kleisthenes preserved, but at the same time modified and 
expanded, all the main features of Solon’s political constitution ; 
the public assembly or Ekklcsia — the prc-considering senate 
composed of members from all the tribes — and the habit of 
ann ial election, as well as annual responsibility of magistrates, 
by and to the Ekklesia. The full value must now have been 
felt of possessing such pre-existing institutions to build upon, 
at a moment of perplexity and dissension. But the Kleisthe- 
nea n Ekklesia acquired new strength, and almost a new character, 
from the great increase of the number of citizens qualified to 
attend it j while the annually-changed senate, instead of being 
compo.sed of four hundred members taken in equal proportion 
from each of the old four tribes, was enlarged to five hundred, 
taken equally from each of the new ten tribes. It now comes 
before us, under the name of Senate of Five Hundred, as an 
active and indispensable body throughout the whole Athenian 
democracy : moreover the practice now seems to have begun 
(though the period of commencement cannot be decisively 
proved) of determining the names of the senators by lot. Both 
the senate thus constituted, and the jtublic assembly, were far 
more popular and vigorous than they had been under the 
original arrangement of Solon. 

The new constitution of the tribes, as it led to a change in 
the annual senate, .so it transformed no less directly the military 
arrangements of the state, both as to soldiers and as to officers. 
The citizens called upon to serve m arms were now marshalled 
according to tribes— each tribe having its own ta.xiarchs as 
officers for the hoplites, and its own phylarch at the head of 
the horsemen. Moreover there were now created, for the first 
time, ten strategi or generals, one from each tribe ; and two 
hipparchs, for the supreme command of the horsemen. Under 
the prior Athenian constitution it appears that the command of 
the military force had been vested in the third archon or polem- 
arch, no stratfigi then existing. Even after the strategi had 
been created, unde? the KJeistnenean constitution, the polcm- 
arch still retained a joint right of command along with them 
— as we are told at the battle of Marathon, where Kallimaclius 
the polemarch not only enjoyed an equal vote in the council of 
war along with the ten stratSgi, but even occupied the post of 
honour on the right wing.^ The ten generals, annually changed, 
are thus (like the ten tribes) a fruit of the Kleisthenean con- 
* llerodut. vi. lop-ni. 
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stitution, which was at the same time powerfully strengthened 
and protected by this remodelling of the military force. The 
functions of the generals became more extensive as the 
democracy advanced, so that they seem to have acquired gradu- 
ally not merely the direction of military and naval affairs, but 
also that of the foreign relations of the city generally — while the 
nine archons, including the polemarch, were by degrees lowered 
down from that full executive and judicial competence which 
they had once enjoyed, to the simple ministry of police and 
preparatory justice. Encroached upon by the strategi on one 
side, they were also restricted in efficiency, on the other side, by 
the rise of the popular dikasteries or numerous jury-courts. We 
may be sure that these popular dikasteries had not been per- 
mitted to meet or to act under the despotism of the Peisistratids, 
and that the judicial business of the city must then have been 
conducted partly by the senate of Areopagus, partly by the 
archons j perhaps with a nominal responsibility of the latter, at 
the end of their year of office, to an acquiescent Elddesia. And 
if we even assume it to be true, as some writers contend, that 
the habit of direct popular judicature (over and above this 
annual trial of responsibility) had been partially introduced by 
Solon, it must have been discontinued during the long coercion 
exercised by the supervening dynasty. But the outburst of 
popular spirit, which lent force to Kleisthenfis, doubtless carried 
the people into direct action as jurors in the aggregate Heliaea, 
not less than as voters in the Ekklesia — and the change was 
thus begun whicli contributed to degrade the archons from their 
primitive character as judges, into the lower function of pre- 
liminary examiners and presidents of a jury. Such convocation 
of numerous juries, beginning first with the aggregate body of 
sworn citizens above thirty years of age, and subsequently 
dividing them into separate bodies or pannels for trying 
particular causes, became gmdually more frequent and more 
systematised ; until at length, in the time of PeriklSs, it was 
made to carry a small pay, and stood out as one of the most 
prominent features of Athenian life. We cannot particularise 
the different steps whereby such final development was attained, 
and . whereby the judicial competence of the archon was cut 
down to the mere power of inflicting a small fine. , But the 
first steps of it are found in the revolution of Kleisthenfis, and 
it seems to have been consummated after the battle of Platsea. 
Of the function exercised by the nine archons, as as by 
many other magistrates and official persons at Athens, in con-, 
voking a dikastery or jury-court, bringing on caiuses for trial, and 
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presiding over the trial — a function constituting one of the 
marks of superior magistracy, and called the Hegemony or 
presidency of a dikastery — I shall speak more at length here- 
after. At jjresent I wish merely to bring to view the increased 
and increasing sphere of action on which the people entered at 
the memorable turn of affairs now before us. 

The financial affairs of the city underwent at this epoch as 
complete a change as the military. The appointment of 
magistrates and officers by tens, one from each tribe, seems to 
have become the ordinary practice. A board of ten, called 
Apodektai, were invested with the supreme management of 
the exchequer, dealing with the contractors as to those portions 
of the revenue which were farmed, receiving all the taxes from 
the collectors, and disbursing them under competent authority. 
Of this board the first nomination is expressly ascribed to 
Kleisthenfis,^ as a substitute for certain persons called Kdlct- 
kretae, who had performed the same function before and who 
were now retained only for subordinate services. The duties 
of the Apodektse were afterwards limited to receiving the public 
income, and paying it over to the ten treasurers of the goddess 
Athfinfi, by whom it was kept in the inner chamber of the Par- 
thenon, and disbursed as needed j but this more complicated 
arrangement cannot be referred to Kieisthenfis. From his 
time forward too, the Senate of Five Hundred steps far be- 
yond its original duty of preparing matters for the discussion 
of the Ekklesia. It embraces, besides, a large circle of admin- 
istrative and general superintendence, which hardly admits of 
any definition. Its sittings become constant, with the excep- 
tion of special holidays. The year is distributed into ten 
portions called Prytanies — the fifty senators of each tribe 
taking by turns the duty of constant attendance during one 
prylany, and receiving during that time the title of The Pry- 
tanes; the order of precedence among the tribes in these 
duties was annually determined by lot. In the ordinary Attic 
year of twelve lunar months, or 354 days, six of the prytanes 
contained thirty-five days, four of them contained thirty-six: 
in the intercalated years of thirteen months, the number of 
days was thirty-eight and thirty-nine respectively. Moreover a 
further subdivision of the piytany into five periods of seven 
days each, and of the fifty tribe-senators into five bodies of ten 
each, was recognised. Each body of ten presided in the sen- 
ate for one period of seven days, drawing lots every day among 
their number for a new chairman called Epistat^s, to wh,o.m 
1 liarpokniCion, v. 'AiroS^wai. 
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during his day of office were confided the keys of the acropolis 
and the treasury, together with the city seal. The remaining 
senators, not belonging to the prylanising tribe, might of course 
attend if they chose. But the attendance of nine among them, 
one from each of the remaining nine tribes, was imperatively 
necessary to constitute a valid meeting, and to ensure a con- 
stant representation of the collective people. 

During those later limes known to us through the groat orators, 
the Ekklesia, or formal as.sembly of the citizens, was convoked 
four times regularly during each prytany, or oflener if necessity 
required — usually by the senate, though the stratfigi had also 
the power of convoking it by their own authority. It was pre- 
sided over by the prytancs, and questions w'ere put to the vote 
by their Epislates or chairman. But the nine representatives 
of the non-prytanising tribes were always present as a matter 
of course, and seem indeed in the days of the orators to have 
acquired to themselves tlie direction of it, together with the 
right of putting questions for the vote^ — setting aside wholly 
or partially the fifty prytancs. AVhen we carry our attention 
back, however, to the state of the Ekklesia, as first organised 
by Kleisthenfis (I have already remarked that expositors of the 
Athenian constitution are too apt to neglect the distinction of 
times, and to suppose that what was the pmctice between 400- 
330 n.c. had been always the practice), it will appear probable 
that he provided one regular meeting in each prytany, and no 
more j giving to the senate and the slratGgi power of convening 
special meetings if needful, but cstabli-shing one Ekklesia dur- 
ing each prytany, or ten in the year, as a regular necessity of 
state. How often the ancient Ekklesia had been convoked 
during the interval between Solon and Pcisistratiis, we cannot 
exactly say — probably but seldom during the year. Under the 
Peisistratids, its convocation hod dwindled down into an in- 
operative formality. Hence the re-establishment of it by 
KlcisthenAs, not merely with plenary determining powers, but 
also under full notice and preparation of matters beforehand, 
together with the best securities for orderly procedure, was in 
itself a revolution impressive to the mind of every Athenian 
citizen. To render the Ekklesia efficient^ it was indispensable 
that its meetings should be both frequent and free. Men were 
tlius trained to the duty both of speakers and hearers, and each 
man, while he felt that he exercised his share of influence on 

^ See the valimlile treatise of Schumann, De Coniitiis, .;iarrf>;r/ aiso his 
Antiq, Jur. Publ. Gr. ch. xxxi. ; Harpokration, v. Kvpla'Eia^iiirla} FoUivc, 
vjii. 
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the decision, identified his own safety and happiness with the 
vote of the majority, and became familiarised with the notion 
of a sovereign authority which he neither could nor ought to 
resist. This was an idea new to the Athenian bosom. With 
it came the feelings sanctifying free speech and equal law — 
words which no Athenian citizen ever afterwards heard un- 
moved : together with that sentiment of the entire common- 
wealth as one and indivisible, which always overruled, though 
it did not supplant, the local and cantonal specialties. It is 
not too much to say that these patriotic and ennobling im- 
pulses were a new product in the Athenian mind, to which 
nothing analogoius occurs even in the time of Solon. They 
were kindled in part doubtless by the strong reaction against 
the Peisistratids, but still more by the fact that the opposing 
leader, Kleisthentis, turned lliat transitory feeling to the best 
possible account, and gave to it a vigorous perpetuity, as well 
as a well-defined positive object, by the popular elements con- 
spicuous in his constitution. His name makes less figure in 
liistoiy than we should expect, because he passed for the mere 
renovator of Solon’s scheme of government after it bad been 
overthrown by Peisistratus. i’robably he himself professed 
this object, since it would facilitate the success of his pro- 
positions ; and if we confine ourselves to the letter of the case, 
the fact is in a great measure true, since the annual senate and 
the Ekklesia are both Solonian — but both of them under his 
reform were clothed in totally new circumstances, and swelled 
into gigantic proportions. How vigorous was the burst of 
Athenian entliusiasm, altering instantaneously the position of 
Athens among the powers of Greece, we shall hear presently 
from the lips of Herodotus, and shall find still more 
unequivocally marked in the facts of his history. 

But it was not only the people formally installed in their 
Ekklesia, who received from Klcisthenes the real attributes of 
sovereignty — it was by him also that the people were first 
called into direct action as dikasts or jurors. I have already 
remarked that this custom may be said, in a certain limited 
.sense, to have begun in the time of Solon, since that lawgiver 
invested the popular assembly with the power of pronouncing 
the judgement of accountability upon the archons after their 
year of office, Here again the building, afterwards so spacious 
and stately, was erected on a Solonian foundation, tliough it 
was not itself Solonian. That the popular dikasteries, in the 
elaborate form in which they existed from Perikles downward, 
w'ere introduced all at once by Klcisthenfis, it is impossible to 
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believe. Yet the step-s by which they were gradually wrought 
out arc not distinctly discoverable. It would rather seem, that 
at first only the aggregate body of citizens above thirty years of 
age exercised judicial functions, being specially convoked and 
sworn to try persons accused of public crimes, and when so 
employed bearing the name of the Helitca, or Heliasts ; private 
offences and disputes between man and man being still deter- 
mined by individual magistrate in the city, and a considerable 
judicial power still residing in the Senate of Areopagus. There 
is reason to believe that this was the state of things established 
by Kleisthen6s, which afterwards came to be altered by the 
greater extent of judicial duty gradually accruing to the Heliasts, 
so that it was necessary to subdivide the collective Helitea. 

According to the subdivision, as practised in the times best 
known, 6000 citizens above thirty years of age were annually 
selected by lot out of the whole number, 600 from each of tlie 
ten tribes : 5000 of these citizens were arranged in ten pannels 
or decuries of 500 each, the remaining 1000 being reserved to 
fill up vacancies in case of death or absence among the former. 
The whole 6000 look a prescribed oath, couched in very strik- 
ing words j after which every man received a ticket inscribed 
with his own name as well as with a letter designating his 
decury. When there were causes or crimes ripe for trial, the 
Thesmothets or six inferior archons determined by lot, first, 
which decuries should sit, according to the number wanted — 
next, in which court, or under the presidency of what magis- 
trate, the decury B or E should sit, so that it could not be 
known beforehand in what cause each would be judge. In 
the number of persons who actually attended and sat, how- 
ever, there seems to have been much variety, and sometimes 
two dccuries sat together.^ The arrangement here described, 

^ See in particular on this subject the treatbe of Scliomann, De Sortitione 
Judioim (Gripswald, 1820), and the work of the same author, Antiq. Jur. 
Publ. Grmc. ch. 49-55, p. 364 saqq . ; also HefTler, Die Alheniiische 
Gerichlsverfnssung, part ii. ch. 2, p. 51 seqg. ; Meier und Schomann, Der 
Attische Process, p. 127-135. 

The views of SchSmann re-specting the sortition of the Athenian jurors 
liave been bitterly attacked, but in noway refuted, by F. V. Fritzsche (De 
Sortitione Judicum apud Athenienses Commenlntio, Leipsic, i 835 )< 

Two or three of these dikaslic tickets, marking the name and the deme 
of the citizen, and the letter of the decury to which during that particular 
year he belonged, have been recently dug up near Athens— 

a. Ai66aeai E. 

'AAaieA. 

(Boockli, Carp. Inscrip. Na. ca7> 

Fritzsclie (p. 73) considers these to be tickets of senators, not of dikasls, j 
contrary to all probability. 
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we must recollect, is given to us as belonging to those times 
W'hen the clikasts received a regular pay, after every day’s 
sitting; and it can hardly have long continued without that 
condition, which was not realised before the time of PeriklSs. 
Each of these decuries sitting in judicature was called the 
Heliipa — a name which belongs properly to the collective 
assembly of the people ; this collective assembly having been 
itself the original judicature. I conceive that the practice of 
distributing this collective assembly or Helioca into sections of 
jurors for judicial duty, may have begun under one form or 
another soon after the reform of Kleisthenfis, since the direct 
interference of the people in public affairs tended more and 
more to increase. But it could only have been matured by 
degrees into that constant and systematic service which the 
pay of Perikles called forth at last in completeness. Under 
the last-mentioned system the judicial competence of the 
archons was annulled, and the third archon or poleinarch 
withdrawn from all military functions. But this had not been 
yet done at the time of the battle of Marathon, where Kalli- 
machus the polcmarch not only commanded along with the 
stratCgi, but enjoyed a sort of pre-eminence over them : nor 
had it been done during the year after the battle of Marathon, 
in which Aristeides was archon — for the magisterial decisions 
of Aristeidfis formed ono of the principal foundations of his 
honourable surname, the Just^ 

With this question as to the comparative extent of judicial 
power vested by Kleisthenfis in tire popular diknstei7 and the 
archons, are in reality connected two others in Athenian con- 
stitutional law ; relating, first, to the admissibility of all citizens 
for the post of archon-^next, to the choosing of archons by lot. 
It is well known that in the time of PeriklGs, the archons, and 
various other individual functionaries, had come to be chosen 
bj[ lot — moreover all citizens were legally admissible, and 
might give in their names to be drawn for by lot, subject to 
what was called the Dokimasy, or legal examination into their 
status of citizen and into various moral and religious quali- 
fications, before they took office; while at the same lime the 
function of the archon had become nothing higher than pre- 
liminary examination of parties and witnesses for the dikastery, 

For the Heliastic oath, and its remarkable particulars, see Pemosthen. 
cont. Timokrat. p. 746. See also Aristophanes, Plulus, 277 (with the 
valuable Scholia, though from dilTercnt iumds and not all of equal correct- 
ness) and 972 ; EkklcsiazusEe, 678 sej, 

^ Plutarch, Arist. 7; Ilerodot. vi. 109-1H. 
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and presidence over it when afterwards assembled, together 
with the power of imposing by authority a line of small amount 
upon inferior offenders. Now all these three political arrange- 
ments hang essentially together. The great value of the lot, 
according to Grecian democratical ideas, was that it equalised 
the chance of office between rich and poor: but so long as 
the poor citizens were legally inadmissible, choice by lot could 
have no recommendation either to the rich or to the poor. In 
fact, it would be less democratical than election by the general 
mass of citizens, because the poor citizen would under the 
latter system enjoy an important right of interference by means 
of his suffrage, though he could not be elected himself.^ Again, 
choice by lot could never under any circumstances be applied 
to those posts where special competence, and a certain measure 
of attributes possessed only by a few, were indispensable — nor 

^ Aristotle puls these two together ; election of magistrates by the mass 
of the citizens, but only out of persons possessing a high pecuniary qualifica- 
tion : this ho ranks as the least democratical democracy, if one may use 
the phrase (Politic, iii. 6-1 1), or a_mcan between democracy and oligarchy 
— an ipurroKparla or iroMrtia in his sense of the word (iv, 7, 3). He puts 
the employment of the lot as a symptom of decisive and extreme democracy, 
such as would never tolerate a pecuniary qualification of eligibility. 

So again Plato (I.egg. iii. p. 692), after remarking that the legislator of 
Sparta first providod the senate, next the ephors, os a bridle upon the 
kings, says of the ephors that they were “ something nearly approaching 
to an authority emanating from the lot ” — otoy ipd^ioy ivifiaKey oirg Hiy 
ray 4 pdpay Siyapuy, iyybs rvt it\tipar^s iyayiiy Suyd/ieas. 

Upon which passage there are some good remarks in Schomnnn’s edition 
of Plutarch’s Lives of Agis and Kicomends (Comment, ad Ag. c. 8, p. 119). 
It is to be recollected that the actual mode in which the Spat tan ephors 
were chosen, os I have already stated in my first volume, cannot be clearly 
made nut, and has been much debated by critics— 

“ Mibi hsec verba, quum illud quidem nmnifeslum fadant, quod etinm 
aliunde constat, sorte captos ephoros non esse, turn hoc alteram, quod 
Heimannus statuit, creationem sortitioni non absimilem fuisse, nequaquam 
demonslrare videntur. Hlmirum nihil aliud nisiprope accedere ephororum 
magistrahts ad eos dicilur, qui sorlito capinntur. Sortitis autem tjte^is/raii- 
dm hoe tnaxiim proprium est, ut promucue—non ex gei(in,ceitsu, aigiiitate 
—a quoliiet caU postint; quamobrem quum ephori quoque fere promiscue 
ficrent ex omnl multltndine civium, polerat baud dubie magistratus eonini 
iytbs nils K\ripuTfls Suydpeas esse diet, etiamsi atperol essent — ^h, e. snirmgiis 
preali. Et video Lnchmanuum quoque p. 165, not. i. de Platonis loco 
similiter judicare," 

The employment of the lot, as Schfimann remarks, implies universal 
admissibility of all citizens to office : though the converse does not hold 
good— the latter does not of necessity imply the former. Now as we know ■ 
that universal admissibility did not become the law of Athens until after 
the battle of Plateea, so we may conclude that the employment of the lot 
had no place before tliat epoch— f. e. had no place under the constitution of 
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was it ever applied throughout the whole history of democratical 
Athens, to the stratfigi or generals, who were always elected by 
show of hands of the assembled citizens. Accordingly, we 
may regard it as certain, that at the time when the archons 
first came to be chosen by lot, the superior and responsible 
duties once attached to that office had been, or were in course 
of being, detached from it, and transferred either to the popular 
dikasts or to the ten elected stratSgi : so that there remained 
to these archons only a routine of police and administration, 
important indeed to the state, yet such as could be executed 
by any citizen of average probity, diligence, and capacity — at 
least there was no obvious absurdity in thinking so ; while the 
Dokimasy excluded from the office men of notoriously dis- 
creditable life, even after they might have drawn the successful 
lot. Perikles,^ though chosen strategus year after year suc- 
cessively, was never archon ; and it may be doubted whether 
men of first-rate talents and ambition often gave in their names 
for the office. To those of smaller aspirations ® it was doubt- 
less a source of importance, but it imposed troublesome labour, 
gave no pay, and entailed a certain degree of peril upon any 
archon who might have given offence to powerful men, when 
he came to pass through the trial of accountability which 
followed immediately upon his year of office. There was little 
to make the office acceptable, either to very poor men, or to 
very rich and ambitious menj and between the middling per- 
sons who gave in their names, any one might be taken without 
great practical mischief, always assuming the two guarantees of 
dre Dokimasy before, and accountability after office. This was 
the conclusion — in my opinion a mistaken conclusion, and 
such as would find no favour at present — to which the demo- 
crats of Athens were conducted by their strenuous desire to 
equalise the chances of office for rich and poor. But their 
sentiment seems to have been satisfied by a partial enforce- 
ment of the lot to the choice of some offices — especially the 
archons, as the primitive chief magistrates of the state — without 
applying it to all or to the most responsible and difficult. 
Hardly would they have applied it to the archons, if it had 
been indispensably necessary that these magistrates should 
retain their, original very serious duty of judging disputes and 
condemning offenders. 

I think therefore that these three points — i. The opening of 
the post of archon to all citizens indiscriminately j 2, 'I'hc 

^ Plutarch, Pcriklils, c. 9-16. 

* See a passage about such characlets in Plato, Kcpublic, v, p. 471? B. 
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choice of archons by lotj 3. The diminished range of the 
archon’s duties and responsibilities, through the extension of 
those belonging to the popular courts of justice on the one 
hand and to the stratfigi on the other — are all connected 
together, and must have been simultaneous, or nearly simul- 
taneous, in the time of introduction : the enactment of universal 
admissibility to office certainly not coming after the other two, 
and probably coming a little before them. 

Now in regard to the eligibility of all Athenians indiscrimi- 
nately to the office of archon, we find a clear and positive 
testimony as to the time when it was first introduced. 
I’lutarch tells us^ thiit the oligarchical,® but high-principled, 
Aristeidfis was himself the proposer of this constitutional 
change, shortly after the battle of Platoea, with the consequent 
expulsion of the Persians- from Greece, and the return of the 
refugee Athenians to their ruined city. Seldom has it hap- 
pened in the history of mankind that rich and poor have been 
so completely equalised as among the population of Athens in 
that memorable expatriation and heroic struggle ; nor are we at 
all surprised to hear that the mass of the citizens, coming back 
with freshly-kindled patriotism as well as with the conscious- 
ness that their country had only been recovered by the equal 
efforts of all, would no longer submit to be legally disqualified 
from any office of state. It was on this occasion that the con- 
stitution was first made realty “ common " to all, and that the 
archon.s, strategi, and all functionaries, first began to be chosen 
from all Athenians without any difference of legal eligibility.® 
No mention Ls made of the lot, in this important statement of 
Plutarch, which appears to me every way worthy of credit, and 
which teaches us, that down to the invasion of Xerx6s, not only 
had the exclusive principle of the Solonian law of qualification 
continued in force (whereby the first three classes on the census 
were alone admitted to all individual offices, and the fourth or 
Thfitic class excluded), but also the archons had hitherto been 
elected by the citizens — not taken by lot. Now for financial 
purposes, the quadruple census of Solon was retained long 
after this period, even beyond the Peloponnesian war and the 
oligarchy of Thirty ; but we thus learn that Kleisthenfis in his 
constitution retained it for political purposes also, in part at 

* Flitlarcb, Arist. aa. 

' ® So at least the supporters of (he constitution of ICIeistbenes were csHerl 
by the contemporaries of I’eriklfis. 

“ Plutarch, Arist, ut su;/i, ttotviiii tlvai rohtrelai'^ 

Kul roit Spxoi'ro* if 'ASrivalDiv rinrtty 
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least. He recognised the exclusion of the great mass of the 
citizens from all individual offices — such as the archon, the 
stratSgus, &c. In his time, probably, no complaints were 
raised on the subject. For his constitution gave to the 
collective bodies — senate, ekklesia, and helisea or dikastery — a 
degree of power and importance such as they had never before 
known or imagined. And we may well suppose that the 
Athenian people of that day had no objection even to the pro- 
claimed system and theory of being exclusively governed by 
men of wealth and station as individual magistrates — especially 
since many of the newly-enfmnchised citizens had been before 
metics and slaves. Indeed it is to be added, that even under 
the full dcmocraey of later Athens, though the people had then 
become passionately attached to the theory of equal admis- 
sibility of all citizens to office, yet in practice, poor men seldom 
obtained offices which were elected by the general vote, as 
will appear more fully in the course of this history.^ 

The choice of the stratSgi remained ever afterwards upon the 
footing on which Aristeidfis thus placed it ; but the lot for the 
choice of archon must have been introduced shortly after his 
proposition of universal eligibility, and in consequence too of 
the same tide of democratical feeling — introduced as a further 
corrective, because the poor citizen, though he had become 
eligible, was nevertheless not elected. And at the same time, I 
imagine, that elaborate distribution of the Helirna, or aggregate 
body of dikasts or jurors, into separate pannels or dikasteries 
for the decision of judicial matters, was first regularised. It 
was this change that stole away from the archons so important 
a part of their previous jurisdiction : it was this change that 
Perikles more fully consummated by ensuring pay to the dikasts. 

^ So in the Italian republics of the twelfth anti thirteenth century, the 
nobles long continued to possess the exclusive right of being elected to the 
consulate and the great oltices of state, even after those offices had come to 
be elected by the people. The habitual misrule and oppression trf the 
nobles gradually put an end to this right, and even created in many towns 
a resolution positively to exclude them. At Milan, towards the end of 
the twelfth century, the twelve consuls with the Podestat possessed all the 
powers of government ; these consuls were nominated by one hundred 
electors chosen by and among the people. Sismondi observes — ‘ ‘ Cependant 
le peuple imposa lui-mdme k ces electenrs, la r&gle fondamentale de choisir 
tons les mngistrats dans le corps de la noblesse. Ce n’^loit point encore 
la possession des magistruturcs quo I’on contestoit aux gcntilshommes ; on 
demandoit sculement qn'ils fussent les mandataites imroddiats de la nation. 
Mais plus d’nne fois, en ddpit da droit incontestable des citoyens, les 
consuls regnant sVttribudrent Vdlection de leurs successeurs.’* (Sismondi, 
Histoire des Kdpubliques Italiennes, chap. xii. vol, ii. p, 240.) 
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Bui the present is not the time to enter into the modifica- 
tions which Athens underwent duiing the generation after the 
battle of Platoea. They have been here briefly noticed for the 
purpose of reasoning back, in the absence of direct evideirce, to 
Athens as it stood in the generation before that memorable 
battle, after the reform of KleLsthenes. His reform, though 
highly democratical, stopped short of the mature democracy 
which prevailed from Perikles to DemoslhcnCs, in three ways 
especially, among various others ; and it is therefore sometimes 
considered by the later witers as an aristocratical constitu- 
tion : ^ — r. It still recognised the archons as judges to a con- 
siderable extent, and the third archon or polemarch as joint 
military commander along with the stratfigi. a. It retained 
them as elected annually by the body of citizens, not as chosen 
by lot.^ 3. It still excluded the fourth class of the Solonian 

^ Flutarch, Kiinon, c, I5> riitr ^irl K\et<r6ti/avs iyelptiv kpiarotcpB/riav 
viipa/tUau : compare, Plutarch, Aristcitl&s, c. 2, aiul Isolcratfs, Arcopagi- 
tioua, Or. vii. p. 143, p. 192 erl. Bek. 

^ ( [crodotus speaks of Kalliraachus the Polemarch at Marathon as i r4> 
KuipLip naki/iapxos (vi. I lO). 

I cannot but think that in this case he transfers to the year 490 n.c. the 
practice of his own time. The polemarch at the lime of the battle of 
Marathon was in a certain .sense the first stmlCgns ; and the stmiSgi were 
never taken by lot, but always chosen by show of hands, even to the end 
of the democracy. It seems impossible to believe that the stratOgi were 
elected, and that the polemarch, at the lime when his functions were the 
same as theirs, was chosen by lot. 

Herodotus seems to have conceived the choice of magistrates by lot as 
being of the essence of a dcmociacy (I-Ieiodot. iii. So). 

I’lntarch also (Periklds, 0. 9) seems to have conceived the choice of 
archons by lot ns a very ancient inslitulion of Athens : nevertheless it 
re-snlts from the first chapter of his life of Aristeidfis— an obscure chapter, 
in whicli conflicting authorities are mentioned without l>cing well discrimin- 
ated— that Aristeidfis was ciaie/i archon by the people — not drawn by lot ; 
an additional reason for believing tins is, that he was archon in the year 
fellowing the battle of Marathon, at which he had been one of the ten 

f enenils. Idoinencus distinctly atlirmed this to be the fact — oi Rvaiixvrhv, 
XV i\onh«y 'hjhivaiuv (Plutarch, Anst, c. 1). 

Xsokralfis also (Ateopagit.Or.vii.p.144, p. 195 ed.Bekker) conceived the 
constitution of Kleisthenes as including all tlie three points noticed in the 
text : — I. A high pecuniary qunlification of eligibility for individuat offices. 
2. Election to these offices by all the citizens, and accountability to the 
same after office. 3. No employment of the Jot. — He even contends that 
this election is more truly democratical than sortition ; since the latter 
process might admit men attached to oligai-chy, which would not hapiwn 
under the luimer — ftreira ««1 SlKiOTMaripay ipi/uCay rainiv r^y Kwriarmaiv 
D t)]V Si& toB \a,yxiy^iy yiyvoniy^y' iy n^y yhp rj) K\iip^irei •rixny 
fipa^iaeiv, ksI voWdnii \i^t(r8ai 'ris voBr rijs i\tyctpxt<ts iittBu- 
IMuiiras, &c. This Would be a good argument if there were no pecuniary 
qualification for eligibility — suen pecuniary qualification is a provision, 
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census from all individual office, the archonship among _ the 
rest. The Solonian law of exclusion, however, though retained 
in principle, was mitigated in practice thus far — that whereas 
Solon had rendered none but members of the highest class on 
the census (the Pentakosiomedimni) eligible to the archonship, 
Kleisthcnes opened that dignity to all the first three classes, 
shutting out only the fourth. That ho did this may be inferred 
from the fact that Aristeides, assuredly not a rich man, became 
archon. I am also inclined to believe that the senate of Five 
Hundred as constituted by KleisthenSs was taken, not by 
election, but by lot, from the ten tribes — and that every citizen 
became eligible to it. Election for this purpose — that is, the 
privilege of annually electing a batch of fifty senators all at once 
by each tribe — would probably be thought more troublesome 
than valuable ; nor do we hear of separate meetings of each 
tribe for purposes of election. Moi cover the office of senator 
was a collective, not an individual office ; the shock therefore 
to the feelings of semi-democratised Athens, from the unplea- 
sant idea of a poor man sitting among the fifty prytanes, would 
be less than if they conceived him as polemarch at the head of 
the right wing of the army, or as an archon adminisleting 
justice. 

A further difference between the constitution of Solon and 
that of Kleisthcnes is to be found in the position of the senate 
of Areopagus. Under the former, that senate had been the 
principal body in the state, and Solon had even enlarged its 
powers j under the latter, it must have been treated at first as 
an enemy and kept dowm. For as it was composed only of all 
the past archons, and as during the preceding thirty yeai-s 
every archon had been a creature of the Peisistralids, the 
Areopagites collectively must have been both hostile and odious 
to Kleisthenfis and his partisans — perliaps a fraction of its 
members might even retire into exile with Hippias. Its in- 
fluence must have been sensibly lessened by the change of 
party, until it came to be gradually filled by fresh archons 
springing from the bosom of the Kleisthenean constitution. 
Now during this important interval, the new-modelled senate of 
Five Hundred and the popular assembly stepped into that 
ascendency which they never afterwards lost. From the time 

which he lays down, but which he does not find it convenient to insist 
upon emphatically. 

1 do not here advert to the 7 fiu^i) •wapaviSfunv, the vofUHpi\aices, and the 
sworn vafiaBrnu — all of them instilaiioos belonging to the time of Periklfis 
at the earliest ; not to that of Kleistbenfis. 
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of Kleisthenes forward, the Areopagites cease to be the chief 
and prominent power in the state. Yet they are still consider- 
able ; and when the second fill of the democratical tide took 
place, after the battle of Platsea, they became the focus of that 
which was then considered as the party of oligarchical resist- 
ance. I have already remarked that the archons during the 
intermediate time .(about 502-477 B.c.) were all elected by the 
ekklesia, not chosen by lot — and that the fourth or poorest and 
most numerous class on the census were by law then ineligible 
while election at Athens, even when every citizen without ex- 
ception was an elector and eligible, had a natural tendency to 
fall upon men of wealth and station. We thus see how it 
happened that the past archons, when united in the senate of 
Areopagus, infused into that body the sympathies, prejudices, 
and interests, of the richer classes. It was this which brought, 
them into conflict with the more democratical party headed by 
PeriklSs and Ephialtes, in times when portions of the Klei- 
sthenean constitution had come to be discredited as too much 
imbued with oligarchy. 

One other remarkable institution, distinctly ascribed to Klei- 
sthenfis, yet remains to be noticed — the ostracism j upon which 
I have already made some remarks^ in touching upon the 
memorable Solonian proclamation against neutrality in a sedi- 
tion. It is hardly too much to say, that without this protective 
process none of the other institutions would have reached 
maturity. 

By the ostracism a citizen was banished without special 
accusation, trial, or defence, 'for a term of ten years — subse- 
quently diminished to five. His property was not taken away, 
nor his reputation tainted ; so that the penalty consisted solely 
in the banishment from his native city to some other Greek 
city. As to reputation, the ostracism was a compliment rather 
than otherwise 3 * and so it was vividly felt to be, when, about 
ninety years after Kleisthenes, the conspiracy between Nikias 
and Alhibiadds fixed it upon Hyperbolus ; the two former had 
both recommended the taking of an ostracising vote, each' 
hoping to cause the banishment of the other 5 but before the 
day arrived, they accommodated their own quarrel. To fire 
off the safety-gun of the republic against a person so little 
dangerous as Hyperbolus, was denounced as the prostitution 
of a great political ceremony: “it was not agjsinst such men as 

^ See vol. ill, chap. x!. 

1 AristeidSs Rhetor, Orat, xlvi. vol. il. p. 317, ed. Dindorf. 
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liim (said the coraie writer Plato that the shell was intended 
to be used.” The process of ostracism was carried into elFect 
by writing upon a shell or potsherd the name of the person 
whom a citizen thought it prudent for a time to banish ; which 
shell, when deposited in the proper vessel, counted for a vote 
towards the sentence. 

I have already observed that all the governments of the 
Grecian cities, when we compare them with that idea which a 

' Plutarch (Nikla'!, c. Ii; Alkibiutl. c. 13 J AristeM. c. 7)! Thucytl. 
viii. 73. Plato Comicus auid respecting Ilyperholiis — 

0{( yap roiovTtav oQmh* offrpax* 

Theophrastus h.T,<l stated that Phiwix, and not Nikini!, was the rival of 
AlUibiiidds on this occasion wlien 1-IyperboIus was ostracised ; but most 
autljors (soys Plutarch] represent Nikins as the person. It is curious that 
there shculd be any dificrence of statement about a fact so notorious, and 
in the beat-known time of Athenian history. 

Taylor thinks that the oration which now passes as that of AndokidSs 
against Alkibindfis, is really by Phseax, and was read by Plutarch, as the 
oration of Phocox in an actual contest of ostracism between Pheeax, Nikios, 
and Alkibiadfis. He is opposed by Ruhnken and Valckcnaer (see Sluiter’s 
preface to that oration, c. i, and Ruhnken, Hist. Critic. Orntl. Grsocor, 
p. 13s). I cannot agree with either t I cannot think with him, that it is 
a real oration of Phaeax ; nor with them, that it is a real oration in any 
genuine cause of ostracism whatever. It appears to me to have been 
composed after the ostracism had fallen into desuetude, and when the 
Athenians had not only become somewliat ashamed of it, but had lust the 
familiar conception of what it really was. For how otherwise can we 
explain the fact, that the author of that oration complains that he is about 
to be ostracised without any secret voting, in which the very essence of 
the ostracism consisted, and from which its name was borrowed (oltre 
xpi^Zipi, c 2) ? His oration is framed as if the audience 
whom he was addressing were about to ostracise one out of the three by 
show of hands. But the process of ostracising included no meeting and 
haranguing — nothing but simple deposit of the shells or sherds in a cask f 
as may be seen by the description of the special railing-in of the agora, and 
by the story (true or false) of the nnletlered country- citisen coming in to 
the dty to give his vote, and asking AristeidSs, without even knowing his 
person, to write the nume for him on the shell (Plutarch, Aristcid. ,c. 7). 
There was indeed previous discussion in the senate as well as in the 
ekklesia, whether a vote of ostracism should be entered upon at all ; but 
the author of the oration to which I allude does not address himself to 
that question ; he assumes that the vote is actually about to be taken, and 
that one of the three— himself, Nikins, or AlkibiadSs — must be ostracised 
(c. i). Now, doubtless, in practice the decision commonly lay between 
two formidable rivals ; but it was not publicly or formally put so before 
the people : every citisen might write upon the_ shell such name as he 
chose. Further, the open denunciation of the injustice of ostracism ns 
a system (c. 2), proves an age later than the banishment of Hyperbolus. 
Moreover the author having begun by remarking that he stands in contest 
with Nikias as well as with Alkibiadds, says nothing more about Nikias to 
the end of the speech. 
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modem reader is apt to conceive of the measure of force 
belonging to a government, were essentially weak — the good as 
well as the bad — the democratical, the oligarchical, and the 
despotic. The force in the hands of any government, to cope 
with conspirators or mutineers, was extremely small, with the 
single exception of a despot surrounded by his mercenary 
troop. Accordingly, no tolerably sustained conspiracy or 
usurper could be put down except by direct aid of the people 
in support of the government ; which amounted to a dissolu- 
tion, for the time, of constitutional authority, and was pregnant 
with reactionary consequences such as no man could foresee. 
To prevent powerful men from attempting usurpation was 
therefore of the greatest possible moment. Now a despot or 
an oligarchy might exercise at pleasure preventive means, ^ 
much sharper than the ostracism, such as the assassination of 
Kimon, mentioned in my last chapter as directed by the Pei- 
sistratids, At the very least, they might send away any one, 
from whom they apprehended attack or danger, without in- 
curring even so much as the imputation of severity. But in a 
democracy, where arbitrary action of the magistrate was the 
thing of aJl others most dreaded, and where fixed laws, with 
trial and defence as preliminaries to punishment, were con- 
ceived by the ordinary citizen as the guarantees of his personal 
security and as the pride of his socim condition — the creation 
of such an exceptional power presented serious difficulty. If 
we tran.sport ourselves to the times of Kleisthenfis, immediately 
after the expulsion of the Peisistratids, when the working of the 
democratical machinery was as yet untried, we shall find this 
difficulty at its maximum. But we shall also find the necessity 
of vesting such a power somewhere, absolutely imperative. 
For the great Athenian nobles had yet to learn the lesson of 
respect for any constitution. Their past history had exhibited 
continual struggles between the armed factions of Megakl6s, 
Lykurgus, and Peisistratus, put down after a time by the 
superior force and alliances of the latter; and though Klei- 
sthenfis, the son of Megakles, might be firmly disposed to 
renounce the example of his father and to act as the faithful 
citizen of a fixed constitution, he would know but too well that 

^ See the discussion of the ostracism in Aristot. Politic, iii, S, where he 
recognises the problem as one common to all governments. 

Compare also a good Dissertation — J. A. Paradys, Pe Ostracismo 
Atheniensinm, Lugduni Batavor. 1793 ; K, F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der 
Griechischen StaatsalterlhUmer, cb. 130; and Schdmann, Antiq. Jar. Pub. 
Giisc. ch, XXXV. p. 2^3. 
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the sons of his father’s companions and rivals would follow out 
ambitious purposes without any regard to the limits imposed by 
law, if ever they acquired sufficient partisans to present a fair 
prospect of success. Moreover, when any two candidates for 
power, with such reckless dispositions, came into a bitter per- 
sonal rivalry, the motives to each of them, arising as well out 
of fear as out of ambition, to put down his opporient at any 
cost to the constitution, might well become irresistible, unless 
some impartial and discerning interference could arrest the 
strife in time. “If the Athenians were wise (Aristeidfis is 
reported to have said,i in the height and peril of his parlia- 
mentary struggle with Themistokles), they would cast both 
ThemistoklSs and me into the barathrum."® And whoever 
reads the sad narrative of the Korkyrfean sedition, in the third 
book of Thucydides, together with the reflections of the his- 
torian upon it,® will trace the gradual exasperation of these 
party feuds, beginning even under democratical forms, until at 
length they break down the barriers of public as well as of 
private morality. 

Against this chance of internal assailants Kleisthenes had to 
protect the democratical constitution — ^first, by throwing im- 
pediments in their way and rendering it difficult for them to 
procure the requisite support ; next, by eliminating them before 
any violent projects were ripe for execution. To do either the 
one or the other, it was necessary to provide such a constitution 
as would not only conciliate the good will, but kindle the 
passionate attachment, of the mass of citizens, insomuch that 
not even any considerable minority should be deliberately 
inclined to alter it by force. It was necessary to create in the 
multitude, and through them to force upon the leading ambi- 
tious men, that rare and difficult sentiment which we may term 
a constitutional morality — a paramount reverence for the forms 
of the constitution, enforcing obedience to the authorities acting 
under and within those forms, yet combined with the habit of 
open speech, of action subject only to definite legal control, 

^ Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 3. 

* The barathrum was a deep pit, said to have had iron spikes at the 
bottom, into which criminals condemned to deatlt were sometimes cast. 
Though probably an ancient Athenian punishment, it seems to have 
become at the very least extremely rare, if not entirely disused, during the 
times of Athens historically known to ns ; hut the phrase continued in 
speech after the practice had become obsolete. The iron spikes depend 
on the evidence of the Schoi. Arlstophan. Plutus, 431 — a very doubtful 
authority, when we read the legend which he blends with his statement. 

* Thucyd. hi. 70, 81, 82. 
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and unrestrained censure of those very authorities as to all 
their public ads — combined too with a perfect confidence in 
the bosom of every citizen, amidst the bitterness of party 
contest, that the forms of the constitution will be not less 
sacred in the eyes of his opponents than in his own. This co- 
existence of freedom and sdf-imposed restraint — of obedience 
to authority with unmeasured censure of the persons exercising 
it — may be found in the aristocracy of England ^sirrce about 
1688) as well as in the democracy of the American United 
States : and because we are familiar with it, we are apt to 
suppose it a natural sentiment; though there seem to be few 
sentiments more difficult to establish and diffuse among a 
community, judging by the experience of history. We may 
see how imperfectly it exists at this day in the Swiss Cantons ; 
while the many violences of the first French revolution illustrate, 
among various other lessons, the fatal effects arising from its 
absence, even among a people high in the scale of intelligence. 
Yet the diffusion of such constitutional morality, not merely 
among the majority of any community, but throughout the 
whole, is the indispensable condition of a government at once 
free and peaceable; since even any powerful and obstinate 
minoritj^ may render the working of free institutions impractic- 
able, without being strong enough to conquer ascendency for 
themselves. Nothing less than unanimity, or so overwhelming 
a majority as to be tantamount to unanimity, on the cardinal 
point of respecting constitutional forms, even by those who do 
not wholly approve of them, can render the excitement of 
political passion bloodless, and yet expose all the authorities 
in the state to the full licence of pacific criticism. 

At the epoch of Kleisthenfis, which by a remarkable coincid- 
ence is the same as that of the regifuge at Rome, such consti- 
tutional morality, if it existed anywhere else, had certainly no 
place at Athens ; and the first creation of it in any particular 
society must be esteemed an interesting historical fact, By 
the spirit of his reforms, — equal, popular, and comprehensive, 
far beyond the previous experience of Athenians — he secured 
the hearty attachment of the body of citizens. But from the 
first generation of leading men, under the nascent democracy, 
and with such precedents as they had to look back upon, no 
self-imposed limits to ambition could be expected. Accord- 
ingly, ICleisthen^s had to find the means of eliminating before- 
hand any one about to transgress these limits, so as to escape 
the necessity of putting him down afterwards, with all that 
bloodshed and reaction, in the midst of which the free working 
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of the constitution would be suspended at least, if not irrevoc- 
ably extinguished. To acquire such influence as would render 
him dangerous under democratical forms, a man must stand in 
evidence before the public, so as to afford some reasonable 
means of judging of his character and purposes. Now the 
security which Kleisthenes provided, was, to call in the positive 
judgement of the citizens respecting his future promise purely 
and simply, so that they might not remain too long neutral 
between two formidable political rivals — pursuant in a certain 
way to the Solonian proclamation against neutrality in a sedition, 
as I have already remarked in a former chapter. He incorpor- 
ated in the constitution itself the principle of frivilcgium (to 
employ the Roman phrase, which signifies, not a peculiar favour 
granted to any one, but a peculiar inconvenience imposed), yet 
only under circumstances solemn and well-defined, with full 
notice and discussion beforehand, and by the positive secret 
vote of a large proportion of the citizens. “ No law shall be 
made against any single citizen, without the same being made 
against all Athenian citizens ; unless it shall so seem good to 
6000 citizens voting secretly.” ^ Such was tliat general principle 
of the constitution, under which the ostracism was a particular 
case. Before the vote of ostracism could be taken, a case was to 
be made out in the senate and the public assembly to justify it. 
In the sixth prytany of the year, these two bodies debated and 
determined whether the state of the republic was menacing 
enough to call for such an exceptional measure.® If they 
decided in the affirmative, a day was named, the agora was 
railed round, with ten entrances left for the citizens of each 
tribe, and ten separate casks or vessels for depositing the 
suffrages, which consisted of a shell or a potsherd with the 
name of the person written on it whom each citizen designed 
to banish. At the end of the day the number of votes were 

^ Andoki(i£s, De Mysteriis, p. X2, & 13. MtjSJ viiu>v avSpl i^eTvat 
Beinai, Ihv fii) rhv oirw iirl irSa'W ’ABtlvalois' ihv l£(uci(rx‘^>oir dd(p, 
KpifiStiy According to the usual looseness in dealing with 

the .name of Solon, this has been called a law of Solon (.sec Petit, Leg. 
Att. p. jS8), though it certainly cannot be older than KleisihenSs. 

“ Privilegia ne irroganto,” said the law of the Twelve Tables at Rome 
(Cicero, Legg. hi. 4-19). 

Aristotle and Philochorus, ap. Photium, App, pp. 672 and C75, od. 
Forson.. 

It would rather appear by that passage that the ostracism was never 
fotroolly abrogated ; and that even in the later times, to which the descrip- 
tion of Aristotle refers, the form was still preserved of putting the question 
whether the public safety called for an ostracising vote, long after it had 
passed both out of use and out of mind. 
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summed up, and if 6000 votes were found to have been given 
against any one person, that person was ostracised; if not, 
the ceremony ended in nothing.^ Ten days were allowed to 
him for settling his affairs, after which he was required to 
depart from Attica for ten years, but retained his property, and 
suffered no other penalty. 

It was not the maxim at Athens to escape the errors of the 
people, by calling in the different errors, and the sinister 
interest besides, of an extra popular or privileged few. Nor 
was any third course open, since the principles of representative 
government were not understood, nor indeed conveniently 
applicable to very small communities. Beyond the judgement 
of the people (so the Athenians felt), there was no appeal. 
Their grand study was to surround the delivery of that judge- 
ment with the best securities for rectitude, and the best 
preservatives against haste, passion, or private corruption. 
Whatever measure of good government could not be obtained 
in that way, could not, in their opinion, be obtained at all. I 
shall illustrate the Athenian proceedings on this head more 
fully when I come to speak of the working of their mature 
democracy. Meanwhile in respect to this grand protection of 
the nascent democracy — the vote of ostracism — ^it will be found 
that the securities devised by Kleisthenfis, for making the 
sentence effectual against the really dangerous man and against 
no one else, display not less foresight than patriotism. The 
main object was, to render the voting an expression of 
deliberate public feeling, as distinguished from mere factious 
antipathy. Now the large minimum of votes required (one- 

> Philochorus, tii mfra; Plutarch, Aiisteid, c. 7 ; Scbol. ad Aristophan. 
E<pit. 851 ; Foilux, viii. 19. 

Tliere is a diOerence of opinion among the aulhnrities, as well as among 
the expositors, whether the minimum or 6000 applies to the votes given in 
all, or to the votes gpven against any one name. I embrace the latter 
opinion, which is supported by Philochorus, Pollux, and the Schol. on 
Aristophanes, though j?iutarch countenances the former. Boeckh, in bis 
Public Economy of Athens, and Wachsmuth (i. i, p. aya) are in favour of 
Plutarch and the former opinion ; Parndys (Dissertat. De Ostr. p. 85), 
Plainer, and Ilenmann (see K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Gr. Stantsalt. 
ch. 130, not. 6) support the other, which appears to me the right one. 

For the purpose, so unequivocally pronounced, of the general law deter- 
mining the absolute minimum necessary for a frivih^m, would by no 
means be obtained, if the simple majority of votes, among 6000 voters in 
all, hod been allowed to lake effect. A person might then be ostradsed 
with a very small number of votes against him, and without creating any 
reasonable presumption that he was dangerous to tlie constitution ; which 
was by no means mther the purpose of KleisthenSs, or the well-understood 
operation of the ostracism, so lontr os it continued to he a reality. 
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fourth of the entire citizen population) went far to ensure this 
effect — ^the more so, since each vote, taken as it was in a secret 
manner, counted unequivocally for the expression of a genuine 
and independent sentiment, and could neither be coerced nor 
bought. Then again, Kleisthenfis did not permit the process 
of ostracising to be opened against any one citizen exclusively. 
If opened at all, every one witliout exception was exposed to 
the sentence; so that the friends of ThemistoklSs could not 
invoke it against AristeidSs,^ nor those of the latter against the 
former, without exposing their own leader to the same chance 
of exile. It was not likely to be invoked at all, therefore, until 
exasperation had proceeded so far as to render both parties 
insensible to this chance — the precise index of that growing 
internecive hostility, which the ostracism prevented from 
coming to a head. Nor could it even then be ratified, unless 
a case was shown to convince the more neutral portion of the 
senate and the ekklesia : moreover, after all, the ekklesia did 
not itself ostracise, but a future day was named, and the whole 
body of the citizens were solemnly invited to vote. It was in 
this way that security was taken not only for making the 
ostracism effectual in protecting the constitution, but to hinder 
it from being employed for any other purpose. We must 
recollect that it exercised its tutelary influence not merely on 
those occasions when it was actually employed, but by the 
mere knowledge that it might be employed, and by the re- 
straining effect which that knowledge produced on the conduct 
of the great men. Again, the ostracism, though essentially of 
an exceptional nature, was yet an exception sanctified and 
limited by the constitution itself ; so that the citizen, in giving 
his ostracising vote, did not in any way depart from the 
constitution or lose his reverence for it. The issue placed 
before him, — "Is there any man whom you think vitally 
dangerous to the state? if so, whom?” — though vague, was yet 
raised directly and legally. Had there been no ostracism, it 
might probably have been raised both indirectly and illegally, 
on the occasion of some special imputed crime of a suspected 
political leader, when accused before a court of justice — a 
perversion, involving all the mischief of the ostracism, without 
its protective benefits. 

* The practical working of the ostracism presents it os a struggle between 
two contending leaders, accompanied with dtance of banishment to both— 
Ferikl^s vphi rbv BauauSlSrii' tls iT’Sva irepi raS darpiicov Kcercurrhs, jca] 
SmavSvttifftts, iKtiivov pikv KeT-fAutrc Si ri/i' imirerayiihriv triuptlmi 

(Flntarcb, FerikiSa, c. 14 ; compare Flutarch, Nikias, c. 1 1). 
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Care was taken to divest the ostracism of all painful conse- 
quence except what was inseparable from exile. This is not 
one of the least proofs of the wisdom with which it was devised. 
Most certainly it never deprived the public of candidates for 
political influence : and when, we consider the small amount 
of individual evil which it inflicted — evil too diminished, in 
the cases of Kimon and AristeidSs, by a reactionary sentiment 
which augmented their subsequent popularity after return — 
two remarks will be quite sufficient to offer in the way of 
justification. First, it completely produced its intended effect; 
for the democracy grew up from infancy to manhood without 
a single attempt to overthrow it by force ^ — a result, upon 
which no reflecting contemporary of Kleisthenfis could have 
ventured to calculate. Next, through such tranquil working 
of the democratical forms a constitutional morality quite suf- 
ficiently complete was produced among the leading Athenians, 
to enable the people after a certain time to dispense with 
that exceptional security which the ostracism offered.® To 
the nascent democracy, it was absolutely indispensable ; to 
the growing, yet militant, democracy, it was salutary ; but the 
full-grown democracy both could and did stand without it. 
The ostracism passed upon Hyperbolus, about ninety years 
after Kleisthenfis, was the last occasion of its employment. 
And even this can hardly be considered as a serious instance ; 
it was a trick concerted between two distinguished Athenians 
(Nikias and AlkibiadSs) to turn to their own political account 

^ It is not necessary in this remark tu take notice, either of the oligarchy 
of Four Huntlred, or of that of Thirty, called the Thirty Tyrants, estab- 
lished during the closing years of the Peloponnesian war, and after the 
ostracism had been discontinued. Neither of these changes were brought 
about by the excessive ascendency of any one or few men ; both of them 
grew out of the embarrassments and dangers of Athens in the latter period 
of her great foreign war, 

® Aristotle (Folit. iii. 8, 6) seems to recognise the political necessity of the 
ostracism, as applied even to obvious supeiiority of wealth, connexion, &c. 
(which he distinguishes pointedly from superiority of merit and character), 
and upon principles of symmetry only, even apart from dangerous designs 
on the part of the superior mind. No painter (he observes] will permit 
a foot. In bis picture of a man, to be of disproportionate size with the 
entire body, though separately taken it may be finely painted ; nor will the 
chorus-master allow any one voice, however beautiful, to predominate 
b^ond a certain proportion over the rest. 

His finai conclusion is, however, that the legislator ought, if. possible, so 
to construct his constitution, as to have no need of such exceptional 
remedy ; but if this cannot be done, then the second-best step is to apply 
the ostracisni. Compare also v. 2, 5. 

The last centufy of the free Athenian democracy realised the first of 
these alternatives. 
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a process already coming to be antiquated. Nor would such 
a manoeuvre have been possible, if the contemporary Athenian 
citizens had been peneti-ated with the same serious feeling of 
the value of ostracism as a safeguard of democracy, as had 
been once entertained by their fathers and grandfathers. 
Bkween Kleisthen^s and Hyperbolus, we hear of about ten 
different persons as having been banished by ostracism : first 
of all, Hipparchus of the deme Cholargus, the son of Charmus, 
a relative of the recently-expelled Peisistratid despots j ^ then 
AristeidSs, Themistoklfis, Kimon, and Thucydidfis son of 
MelSsias, all of them renowned political leaders : also Alkibiadfis 
and MegaklSs (the paternal and maternal grandfathers of the 
distinguished Alkibiadfis), and KalHas, belonging to another 
eminent family at Athens;® lastly, Damon, the preceptor of 
Periklfis in poetry and music, and eminent for his acquisitions 
in philosophy.® In tiiis last case comes out the vulgar side of 
humanity, aristocratical as well as democratical ; for with both, 
the process of philosophy and the persons of philosophers are 
wont to be alike unpopular. Even Kleisthenfis himself is said 
to have been ostracised under his own law, and Xanthippus ; 
but both upon authority too weak to trust.* Miltiad6s was 
not ostracised at all, but tried and punished for misconduct in 
his command. 

I should hardly have said so much about this memorable 
and peculiar institution of KleisthenSs, if the erroneous accu- 
sations, against the Athenian democracy, of envy, injustice, 
and ill-treatment of their superior men, had not been greatly 
founded upon it, and if such criticisms had not passed from 
ancient times to modern with little examination. In mon- 
archical governments, a pretender to the throne, numbering £t 
certain amount of supporters, is as a matter of course excluded 
from the country. The duke of Bordeaux cannot now reside 
in France — nor could Napoleon after 1815 — nor Charles 
Edward in England during the last century. No man treats 
this as any extravagant injustice, yet it is the parallel of the 
ostracism — ^with a stronger case in favour of the latter, inas- 
much as the change from one regal dynasty to another does 

^ Plutarch, NikiaSj c. 11 ; Harpokration, v. "immpxos. 

* Lyslo.'i coot. Alkibiad. A. c. it, p. 143 j Harpokration, v.‘k\KifiiiSris : 
Andokid£s coat. Alkibiad. c. il, 12, pp, 12^, 130 : this last oration may 
afford evidence as to the facts mentioned in it, though I cannot imagine it 
to be either genuine or belonging to tho time to which it professes to refer, 
as has been observed in a previous note. 

* Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 4 j Plutarch. Aiisteid. c. i. 

* /Elian, V. II. xiii. 24 j Herakleid^, vepl noXireiSv, c. I, ed. Kohler.' 
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not of necessity overthrow all the collateral institutions and 
securities of the country. Plutarch has affirmed that the 
ostracism arose from the envy and jealousy inherent in a 
democracy,^ and not from justifiable fears — an observation 
often repeated, yet not the less demonstrably untrue. Not 
merely because ostracism so worked as often to increase the 
influence of that political leader whose rival it removed — but 
still more, because, if the fact had been as Plutarch says, this 
institution would have continued as long as the democracy; 
whereas it finished with the banishment of Hyperbolus, at a 
period when the government was more decisively democratical 
than it had been in the time of KleisthenSs. It was, in truth, 
a product altogether of fear and insecurity,^ on the part both 
of the democracy and its best friends — fear perfectly well- 
grounded, and only appearing needless because the precautions 
taken prevented attack. So soon as the difiusion of a con- 
stitutional morality had placed the mass of the citizens above 
all serious fear of an aggressive usurper, the ostracism was 
discontinued. And doubtless the feeling, that it might safely 
be dispensed with, must have been strengthened by tlie long 
ascendency of Periklfis — by the spectacle of the greatest 
statesman whom Athens ever produced, actmg steadily within 
the limits of the constitution ; and by the ill-success of his 
two opponents, Kiraon and Thucydides — aided by numerous 
partisans and by the great comic writers, at a period when 
comedy was a power in the state such as it has never been 
before or since — ^in their attempts to get him ostracised. They 
succeeded in fanning up the ordinary antipathy of the citizens 
tOAvards philosophers so far as to procure the ostracism of his 
friend and teacher Damon; but Periklfis himself (to repeat 
the complaint of his bitter enemy the comic poet Kratinus ®) 
** holds his head as high as if he carried the Odeion upon it, 
now that the shell has gone by” — /. e. now that he has escaped 
the ostracism. If Perikl6s was not conceived to be dangerous 

^ Plutarch, ThemislolclSs, 22 ; Plutarch, Aiisteid^ 7, irapaiivila 
Kal Kovpiar/i^!. See the same opinions repeated by Wachsmuth, Hellenische 
Altertlnunskunde, ch, 48, vol. i. p. 272, and by Plainer, Prozess und 
Klagen bey den Altikern, vol. 1 . p. 386. 

* Thucyd. viii. 73. Si 4 tvMfitut ml i(uittaTos 

* Kratinus ap, Plutarch. PeriklSs, c. 13— 

'0 ffXiroi«'4iiAor_Ziir ill w/ioirip^irai 
TXnfHKKhitj lirl rou xpavutv 

"Ex’^y, TcitrrpoKoy irapotx’Tcu, 

For the attaejes of the comic writers upon Damon, see Plntarch, Ferikl8s,. 
c. 4. 
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to the constitution, none of his successors were at all likely to 
be so regarded. Damon and Hyperbolus were the two last 
persons ostracised. Both of them were cases, and the only 
cases, of an unequivocal abuse of the institution, because, 
whatever the grounds of displeasure against them may have 
been, it is impossible to conceive either of tliera as menacing 
to the state — whereas all the other known sufferers were men 
of such position and power, that the 6000 citizens who in- 
scribed each name on the shell, or at least a large proportion 
of them, may well have done so under the most conscientious 
belief that they were guarding the constitution against real 
danger. Such a change in the character of the persons ostra- 
cised plainly evinces that the ostracism had become dissevered 
from that genuine patriotic prudence which originally rendered 
it both legitimate and popular. It had served for two gener- 
ations an inestimable tutelary purpose — ^it lived to be twice 
dishonoured — and then passed, by universal acquiescence, into 
matter of history. 

A process analogous to the ostracism subsisted at Argos, ^ 
at Syracuse, and in some other Grecian democracies. Aristotle 
states that it was abused for factious purposes : and at Syracuse, 
where it was introduced after the expulsion of the Gelonian 
dynasty, Diodorus affirms that it was so unjustly and profusely 
applied, as to deter persons of wealth and station from taking 
any part in public affairs ; for which reason it was speedily 
discontinued. We have no particulars to enable us to appre- 
ciate this general statement. But we cannot safely infer that 
because the ostracism worked on the whole well at Athens, it 
must necessarily have worked well in other states — ^the more so 
■ as we do not know whether it was surrounded with the same 
precautionary formalities, nor whether it even required the 
same large minimum of votes to make it effective. This latter 
guarantee, so valuable in regard to an institution essenb'ally 
easy to abuse, is not noticed by Diodorus in his brief account 
of the Petalism — so the process was denominated at Syracuse.® 

Such was the first Athenian democracy, engendered as well 
by the reaction against Hippias and his dynasty, as by the 
memorable partnership, whether spontaneous or compulsory, 
between Kleisthends and the un-franchised multitude. It is to 
be distinguished both from the mitigated oligarchy established 

1 Aristot Polit. iii. 8, 4 v, a, 5, 

® Diodor. xi. BS~^ 7 ‘ This author desoribes very imperfectly the Athenian 
ostracism, transferring to it appaiently the circumstances of. the Syracusan 
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by Solon before, and from the full-grown and symmetrical 
democracy which prevailed afterwards from the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, towards the close of the career of 
Periklfes. It was indeed a striking revolution, impressed upon 
the citizen not less by the sentiments to which it appealed than 
by the visible change which it made in political and social life. 
He saw himself marshalled in the ranks of hoplites alongside 
of new companions in arms — he was enrolled in a new register, 
and his property in a new schedule, in his deme and by his 
demarch, an officer before unknown — he found the year distri- 
buted afresh, for all legal purposes, into ten parts bearing the 
name of prytanes, each marked by a solemn and free-spoken 
ekklesia at which he had a right to be present — his ekklesia 
was convoked and presided by senators called prytanes, mem- 
bers of a senate novel both as to number and distribution — his 
political duties were now performed as member of a tribe, 
designated by a name not before pronounced in common Attic 
life, connected with one of ten heroes whose statues he now for 
the first time saw in the agora, and associating him with fellow- 
tribemen from all parts of Attica. All these and many others 
were sensible novelties felt in the daily proceedings of the 
citizen. But the great novelty of all was, the authentic recogni- 
tion of the ten new tribes as a sovereign DSmos or people, 
apart from all specialties of phratric or gentile origin, with free 
speech and equal law j retaining no distinction except the four 
classes of the Solonian property-schedule with their gradations 
of eligibility. To a considerable proportion of citizens this 
great novelty was still further endeared by the fact that it had 
raised them out of the degraded position of metics and slaves j 
while to the large majority of all the citizens, it furnished a 
splendid political idea, profoundly impressive to the Greek 
mind — capable of calling forth the most ardent attachment as 
well as the most devoted sense of active obligation and obedi- 
■ence. We have now to see how their newly-created patriotism 
manifested itself. 

Kleisthenfis and his new constitution carried with them so 
completely the popular favour, that Isagoras had no other 
way of opposing it except by calling in the interference of 
Kleom6nes and the Lacedaemonians. Kleomen^s listened the 
more readily to this call, as he was reported to have been on 
an intimate footing with the wife of Isagoras. He prepared to 
come to Athens j but his first aim was to deprive the democracy 
of its great leader Kleisthen^s, who, as belonging to the 
Alkmsefinid family, was supposed to, be tainted with 8ie inherited 
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sin of his great-grandfather Megaklfis, the destroyer of the 
usurper Kyl6n. Kleomen6s sent a herald to Athens, demand- 
ing the expulsion “of the accursed” — so this family were 
called by their enemies, and so they continued to be called 
eighty years afterwards, when the same manoeuvre was practised 
by the Lacedemonians of that day against PcriklSs. This 
requisition, recommended by Isagoras, was so well-timed, that 
Kleisthen6s, not venturing to disobey it, retired voluntarily ; so 
that KleomenSs, though arriving at Athens only with a small 
force, found himself master of the city. At the instigation of 
Isagoras, he sent into exile seven hundred families, selected 
from the chief partisans of Kleisthenfes, His next attempt was 
to dissolve the new senate of Five Hundred, and to place the 
whole government in the hands of three hundred adherents of 
the chief whose cause he espoused. But now was seen the 
spirit^ infused into the people by their new constitution. At 
the time of the first usurpation of Peisistratus, the senate of 
that day had not only not resisted, but even lent themselves to 
the scheme. Now, the new senate of Kleisthenes resolutely 
refused to submit to dissolution, while the citizens generally, 
even after the banishment of the chief Kleisthenean partisans, 
manifested their feelings in a way at once so hostile and so 
determined, that Kleomenfis and Isagoras were altogether 
baffled. They were compelled to retire" into the acropolis and 
stand upon the defensive.^ This symptom of weakness was 
the signal for a general rising of the Athenians, who besieged 
the Spartan king on the holy rock. He had evidently come 
without any expectation of finding, or any means of over- 
powering, resistance j for at the end of two days his provisions 
were exhausted, and he was forced to capitulate. He and his 
Lacedsemonians, as well as Isagoras, were allowed to retire to 
Sparta ] but the Athenians of the party captured along with 
him were imprisoned, condemned,^ and executed by the people. 

Kleisthenes, with the seven hundred exiled families, was 
immediately recalled, and his new constitution materially 
strengthened by this first success. Yet the prospect of re- 
newed Spartan attack was sufficiently serious to induce him 
to serid envoys to Artaphernfis, the Persian Satrap at Sardis, 
soliciting the admission of Athens into the Persian alliance. 
He probably feared the intrigues of the expelled Plippias in 
the same quarter. ArtaphernSs, having first informed himself 
who the Athenians were, and where they dwelt, replied that if 
they chose to send earth and water to the king of Persia, they 

' Herodot. v. 70-72 : compare Schol. ad Aristophan. Lysislr. 274, 
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might be received as allies, but upon no other condition. Such 
were the feelings of alarm under which the envoys had quitted 
Athens, that they went the length of promising this unqualified 
token of submission. But their countrymen on their return 
disavowed them mth scorn and indignation.^ 

It was at this time that the first connexion began between 
Athens and the little Boeotian town of Plataea, situated on the 
northern slope of the range of Kithceron, between that mountain 
and the river As6pus — on the road from Athens to Thebes ; 
and it is upon this occasion that we first become acquainted 
with the Boeotians and their polities. In one of my preceding 
volumes,® the Boeotian federation has already been briefly 
described, as composed of some twelve or thirteen autonomous 
towns under the headship of Thebes, which was, or professed 
to have been, their mother-city. Plataea had been (so the 
Thebans affirmed) their latest foundation j ® it was ill-used by 
them, and discontented with the alliance. Accordingly, as 
Kleomenes was on his way back from Athens, the Platmans 
took the opportunity of addressing themselves to him, craving 
the protection of Sparta against Thebes, and surrendering their 
town and territory without reserve. The Spartan king, having 
no motive to undertake a trust which promised nothing but 
trouble, advised them to solicit the protection of Athens, as 
nearer and more accessible for them in case of need. He 
foresaw that this would embroil the Athenians with Boeotia, 
and such anticipation was in fact his chief motive for giving 
the advice, which the Platmans followed. Selecting an occasion 
of public sacrifice at Athens, they despatched thither envoys, 
who sat down as suppliants at the altar, surrendered their town 
to Athens, and implored protection against Thebes. Such an 
appeal was not to be resisted, and protection was promised. 
It was soon needed, for the Thebans invaded the Platsean 
territory, and an Athenian force marched to defend it. ' Battle 
was about to be joined, when the Corinthians interposed with 
their mediation, which was accepted by both parties. They 
decided altogether in favour of Platma, pronouncing that the 
Thebans had no right to employ force against any seceding 
member of the Boeotian federation.* The Thebans, finding 
the decision against them, refused to abide by it, and attacked 

1 Herodot. v. 73. * See vol. liL ch. 3. 

• Thucyd. iii. 61. 

* llerodot vi. 108. iff BifPolavt SoiutHv robs nb PmKofiimvs ii Beioi- 
Tohs TeKiar. This is an important circumstance, in regard to Grecian 
political feclmv : I shall advert to it hereafter. 
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the Athenians on their return, but sustained a complete defeat: 
a breach of faith which the Athenians avenged by joining to 
Platcea the portion of Theban territory south of the As6pus, 
and making that river the limit between the two. By such 
success, however, the Athenians gained nothing, except the 
enmity of Bceotia — as Kleomen& had foreseen. Their alliance 
with Plattea, long-continued, and presenting in the course of 
this history several incidents touching to our sympathies, will 
be found, if we except one splendid occasion,^ productive only 

^ Herodot. vi. 108. Thucydidds pii. 58), when recounting the capture 
of PlatKa by the Laceda:monians in the third year of the Peloponnesian 
war, states that the alliance between Platcea and Athens was then in its 93rd 
year of date ; according to which reckoning it would begin in the year 519 
B.C., where Mr. Clinton and other chronologers place it. 

I venture to think that the immediate circumstances, ns recounted in the 
text from Herodotus (whether Thucydides conceived them in the same way, 
cannot he determined), which brought about the junction of Platcea with 
Athens, cannot have taken place in 319 b-C., but must have happened after 
the expulsion of Ilippias from Athens in 510 B.c. — ^for the following 
reasons — 

1. No mention is made of Hippias, who yet, if the event had happened 
in 319 B.C., must have been the person to determinewhether the Athenians 
should assist Platcea or not. The Platcean envoys present themselves at a 
public sacrifice in the attitude of suppliants, so as to touch the feelings of 
the Athenian citizens generally : had Hippias been then despot, he would 
have been the person to be propitiated and to determine for or against 
assistance. 

2. We know no cause which should have brought Kleomends with a 
Lacedeemonian force near to Flatma in the year 519 B.c. : we know from 
the statement of Herodotus (v. 76) that no Lacedeemonian expedition against 
Attica took place at that time. But in the year to which I have referred 
the event, KleomenSs is on his march near the spot upon a known and 
assignable object. From the very tenor of the narrative, it is plain that 
Kleomenis and his army were not designedly in Bceotia, nor meddling with 
Boeotian afiairs, at the time when the Platceans solicited his aid ; for he 
declines to interpose in the matter, pleading the great distance between 
Sparta and Platcea as a reason. 

3. Again, ICleomenSs, in advising the Platceans to solicit Athens, does 
not give the advice through good will towards them, but through a desire to 
harass and perplex the Athenians, by entangling them in a quarrel with the 
Boeotians, At the point of time to which 1 have referred the incident, this 
was a very natural desire ; he was angry, and perhaps alarmed, at the 
recent events which had brought about his expulsion from Athens. But 
what was there to make him conceive such a feeling against Athens during 
the reign of Hippias? That despot was on terms of the closest intimacy 
with Sparta ; the Feisistratids were ((tu'lovs — (eli/ovs rh n&Kurra — Plerod. v. 
63t 90, 91) "the particular guests *’ of the Spartans, who were only induced 
to take part against Hippias from a reluctant obedience to the oracles pro- 
cured one alter another by Kleisthends, The motive therefore assigned by 
Herodotus, for the advice given by Kleomends to the Platceans, can have no 
application to the time when Hippias was still despot. 
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of burden to the one party, yet insufficient as a protection to 
the other. 

Meanwhile KleomenSs had returned to Sparta full of resent- 
ment against the Athenians, and resolved on punishing them 
as well as on establishing his friend Isagoras as despot over 
them. Having been taught however, by humiliating experience, 
that this was no easy achievement, he would not make the 
attempt, without having assembled a considerable force. He 
summoned allies from all the various states of Peloponnesus, 
yet without venturing to inform them what he was about to 
undertake. He at the same time concerted measures with the 
Boeotians, and with the Chalkidians of Euboea, for a simultaneous 
invasion of Attica on all sides. It appears that he had greater 
confidence in their hostile dispositions towards Athens than in 
those of the Peloponnesians, for he was not afraid to acquaint 
them with his design — and probably the Boeotians were incensed 
with the recent interference of Athens in the affair of Plataea. 
As soon as these preparations were completed, the two kings of 
Sparta, Kleomenfis and Demaratus, put themselves at the head 
of the united Peloponnesian force, marched into Attica, and 
advanced as far as Eleusis on the way to Athens. But when 
the allies came to know the purpose for which they were to be 
employed, a spirit of dissatisfaction manifested itself among 
them. They had no unfriendly sentiment towards Athens; 
and the Corinthians especially, favourably disposed rather than 

4. That Herodotus did not conceive the victory gained by the Athenians 
over Thebes as having taken place btfort the expulsion of Hippias, is 
evident from his emphatic contrast between their warlike spirit and success 
when liberated from the despots, and their timidity or backwardness while 
under Hippias (’A6t|voToi rupawub/ifyot likv, oOSo/afiv rSr a^ias mftoMtivTwv 
iaat Tct iroKifua i/ixivovs, itva\Kax 9 ivT(S Tvpivvoy, vp&roi Ijiyovra' 
Su^ol iv Tavra, Sri Kartxb/ttyoi piv, iBeMKdmoy, &c. v. 78), The man 
who wrote thus cannot have believed that in the year 519 B.C., while 
Hippias was in full sway, the Athenians gained an important victory over 
the Thebans, cut off a considerable portion of the Theban territory for the 
purpose of joining it to that of the Platieans, and showed from that time 
forward their constant superiority over Thebes by protecting her inferior 
neighbour against her. 

These ditierent reasons, taking them altogether, appear to me to show 
that the first alliance between Athens and Flatma, as Herodotus conceives 
and describes it, cannot have token place before the expulsion 6f Hippias, 
in tio B.C. ; and induce me to believe either that Thucydidfis was mistaken 
in the date of that event, or that Herodotus has not corrMfly described the 
facts. Not seeing any reason to suspect the description riven ]w the latter, 
I have departed, though unwillingly, from the ^te of Thuc^idfia. , 

The application of the Flatmans to Kleoroenes, and his advice grounded 
thereupon, may be connected mere suitably with his first expedition to 
Athens after the expulsion of Hippias, than with his second. 
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otherwise towards that city, resolved to proceed no farther, 
withdrew their contingent from the camp, and returned home. 
At the same time, king Demaratus, either sharing in the general 
dissatisfaction or moved by some grudge against his colleague 
which had not before manifested itself, renounced the under- 
taking also. Two such examples, operating upon the pre- 
existing sentiment of the allies generally, caused the whole 
camp to break up and return home without striking a blow.^ 

• We may here remark that this is the first instance known in 
which Sparta appears in act as recognised head of an obligatory 
Peloponnesian alliance,** summoning contingents from the'cilies 
to be placed under the command of her king. Her headship, 
previously recognised in theory, passes now into act, but in an 
unsatisfactory manner, so as to prove the necessity of precau- 
tion and concert beforehand — ^which will be found not long 
wanting. 

Pursuant to the scheme concerted, the Boeotians and Chalki- 
dians attacked Attica at the same time that Kleomenes entered 
it. The former seized CEnofi and Hysise, the frontier demes of 
Attica on the side towards Plattea ; while the latter assailed the 
north-eastern frontier which faces Euboea. Invaded on three 
■sides, the Athenians were in serious danger, and were compelled 
to concentrate all their forces at Eleusis against Kleomenes, 
leaving the Boeotians and Chalkidians unopposed. But the 
unexpected brealdng-up of the invading army from Pelopon- 
nesus proved their rescue, and enabled them to turn the whole 
of their attention to the other frontier. They marched into 
Boeotia to the strait called Euripus which separates it from 
Euboea, intending to prevent the junction of the Boeotians and 
Chalkidians, and to attack the latter first apart. But the arrival 
of the Boeotians caused an alteration in their scheme; they 
attacked the Boeotians first, and gained a victory of the most 
complete character — killing a large number, and capturing 700 
prisoners. On the very same day they crossed over to Euboea, 
attacked the Chalkidians, and gained another victory so deci- 
sive that it at once terminated the war. Many Chalkidians 
were taken, as well as Boeotians, and conveyed in chains to 
Athens, where after a certain detention they were at last ran- 
somed for two minse per man. Of the sum thus raised, a tenth 

^ Herodot. v. 75, 

® Compare KonUm, Zur Geschichte Hellenischer Staats-Verfassungen, 
p. 3S (Heidelberg, 1821), 

I doubt however his interpretation of the words in Herodotus (v. 63) — 
efre ISbf etre STinofftfp XP’lvdiUO'ei. 
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was employed in the fabrication of a chariot and four horses 
in bronze, which was placed in the acropolis to commemorate 
the victory. Herodotus saw this trophy when he was at Athens. 
He savv too, what was a still more speaking trophy, the actual 
chains in which the prisoners had been fettered, exhibiting in 
their appearance the damage undergone when the acropolis 
was burnt by Xerxes : an inscription of four lines described 
the offerings and recorded the victory out of which they had 
sprung.i 

Another consequence of some moment arose out of this 
victory. The Athenians planted a body of 4000 of their 
citizens as KlSruchs ([lot-holders) or settlers upon the lands of 
the wealthy Chalkidian oligarchy called the Hippobotae — pro- 
prietors probably in the fertile plain of L 61 antum between 
Chalkis and Eretria. This is a system which we shall find 
hereafter extensively followed out by the Athenians in the days 
of their power; partly with the view of providing for their 
poorer .citizens — partly to serve as garrison among a population 
either hostile or of doubtful fidelity. These Attic KlSruchs 
(I can find no other name by which to speak of them) did not 
lose their birthright as Athenian citizens. They were not 
colonists in the Grecian sense, and they are known by a totally 
different name — but they corresponded very nearly to the 
colonies formerly planted out on the conquered lands by 
Rome. The increase of the poorer population was always 
more or less painfully felt in every Grecian city; for though 
the aggregate population never seems to have increased very 
fast, yet the multiplication of children in poor families caused 
the subdivision of the smaller lots of land, until at last they 
became insufficient for a maintenance; and the persons thus 
impoverished found it difficult to obtain subsistence in other 
ways, more especially as the labour for the richer classes was 
so much performed by imported slaves. Doubtless some 
families possessed of landed property became extinct. Yet 
this did not at all benefit the smaller and poorer proprietors, 
for the lands rendered vacant passed, not to them, but by in- 
heritance or bequest or intermarriage to other proprietors for 
the most part in easy circumstances — since one opulent family 
usually intermarried with another. I shall enter more fully at 
a future opportunity into this question — the great and serious 
problem of population, as it affected tire Greek communities 
generally, and as it was dealt with in theory by the powerful 
minds of Plato and Aristotle — ^at present it is sufficient to 
* Herodot. v. 77; iSlian, V. H. vi. I ; Pausan. L 38, 2. 
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notice that the numerous KMruchies sent out by Athens, of 
which this to Euboea was the first, arose in a great measure out of 
the multiplication of the poorer population, which her extended 
power was employed in providing for. Her subsequent pro- 
ceedings with a view to the same object will not be always 
found so justifiable as this now before us, which grew naturally, 
according to the ideas of the time, out of her success against 
the Chalkidians. 

The war between Athens, however, and Thebes with her 
Boeotian allies, still continued, to the great and repeated dis- 
advantage of the latter, until at length the Thebans in despair 
sent to ask advice of the Delphian oracle, and were directed to 
“solicit aid from those nearest to them.”^ “How (they 
replied) are we to obey ? Our nearest neighbours, of Tanagra, 
Kordneia, and Thespiss, are now, and have been from the 
beginning, lending us all the aid in their power.” An ingenious 
Theban, however, coming to the relief of his perplexed fellow- 
citizens, dived into the depths of legend and brought up a 
happy meaning. “Those nearest to us (he said) are the 
inhabitants of jEgina : for Thfebd (the eponym of Thebes) and 
.(Egina (the eponym of that island) were both sisters, daughters 
of Asdpus. Let us send to crave assistance from the Mgim- 
lans.” If his subtle interpretation (founded upon their descent 
from the same legendary progenitors) did not at once convince 
all who heard it, at least no one had any better to suggest. 
Envoys were at once sent to the ./Eginetans j who, in reply to 
a petition founded on legendary claims, sent to the help of the 
Thebans a reinforcement of legendary, but venerated, auxiliaries 
— the ./Eakid heroes. We are left to suppose that their effigies 
are here meant. It was in vain however that the glory and the 
supposed presence of the .^Eakids Telamdn and Pfileus were 
introduced into the Theban camp. Victory still continued on 
the side of Athens; so that the discouraged Thebans again 
sent to ^gma, restoring the heroes,® and praying for aid of a 

* Herodot. v, So. 

® In the expression of Herodotus, the Makid heroes are really sent from 
.^gina, and really sent back by Uie Thebans (v. 8o, 8l)— OJ Sj alrioviri 
i 7 rticoupli)i> robs AimctSae tjvfml/atta' t^aaov — aim ot Btifiiuai vi/t^mires, 
robs ybv AiaafSas af i iirtSiSoffay, r&v Si iySpHe iStavro, 
Compare again v. 75 J viii. 64 } and Polyb. vii. 9, 2. SeSv rSy marpa- 
revo/ilyuv. 

Justin gives a narrative of an analogous application from the Epizephyrian 
Lokrians to Sparta (xx. 3) ; “ Territi Locrenses ad Spartanos decurrunt s 
auxilium simphces deprecantur : iUi longinqud militid gravati, auxilinm' a 
Castore et Foilnce ]}etere eos jnbent. Keque legati responsutn socise urbis 
spreverunt ; profectique.in proximum templum, facto sacrificio, auxilium 
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character more human and positive. Their request was granted, 
and the ^Eginetans commenced war against Athens, without 
even the decent preliminary of a herald and declaration.^ 

This remarkable embassy first brings us into acquaintance 
with the Dorians of Aigina — oligarchical, wealthy, commercial, 
and powerful at sea, even in the earliest days ; more analogous 
to Corinth than to any of the other cities called Dorian. The 
hostility which they now began without provocation against 
Athens — ^repressed by Sparta at the critical moment of the 
battle of Marathon — then again breaking out — and hushed for 
a while by the common dangers of the Persian invasion under 
Xerxfis, was appeased only with the conquest of the island about 
twenty years after that event, and with the expulsion and 
destruction of its inhabitants. There had been indeed, accord- 
ing to Herodotus,® a feud of great antiquity between Athens 
and ./Egina — of which he gives the account in a singular 
narrative blending together religion, politics, exposition of 
ancient customs, &c. But at the time when the Thebans 
solicited aid from JEgian, the latter was at peace with Athens, 
The .(Eginetans employed their fleet, powerful for that day, in 
ravaging Phallrura and the maritime demes of Attica ; nor had 
the Athenians as yet any fleet to resist them.® It is probable 
that the desired effect was produced, of diverting a portion of 
the Athenian force from the war against Bceotia, and thus 
partially relieving Thebes j but the war of Athens against both 
of them continued for a considerable time, though we have no 
information respecting its details. 

Meanwhile the attention of Athens was called off from these 
combined enemies by a more menacing cloud which threatened 
to burst upon her from the side of Sparta. Kleomenfis and his 
countrymen, full of resentment at the late inglorious desertion 
of Eleusis, were yet more incensed by the discovery, which 
appears to have been then recently made, that the injunctions 
of the Delphian priestess for the expulsion of Hippias from 

cicorum implomnt. Litatis hosliis, f/t ttiantmr, quod peitbmtt— 

hand seats Iteti quam si deos ipsos seatm aveeiuri pulvinario iis in 

navi componunt, favstlstiae profecti ominibus, solatia suit pro auxiliis 
deportant.” In comparing the expressions of Herodotus with those of 
Justin, we see that the former believes the direct literal presence and action 
of the jEakid heroes (■“ the Thebans sent back the heroes and asked for men"); 
while the latter explains away the divine intervention into a mere fancy and 
feeling on the part of tbos^to whom it is supposed to be accorded. This 
was the tone of those later authors whom Justin followed ; coiupare also 
Fausan, ill. 19, 2, 

* lierodot, v. 81, 82. ® Herodot, v, 83-88. 

® Herodot, V. 81-80. /liyiKus ’ASrtvatovs itriiltorro. 
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Athens had been fraudulently procured.^ Moreover Kleomenfis, 
when shut up in the acropolis of Athens with Isagoras, had 
found there various prophecies previously treasured up by the 
Peisistratids, many of which foreshadowed events highly 
disastrous to Sparta, And while the recent brilliant manifesta- 
tions of courage and repeated victories, on the part of Athens, 
seemed to indicate that such prophecies might perhaps be 
realised — Sparta had to reproach herself, that, from the foolish 
and mischievous conduct of Kleomenes, she had undone the 
effect of her previous aid against the Peisistratids, and thus lost 
that return of gratitude which the Athenians would otherwise 
have testified. Under such impressions, the Spartan authorities 
took the remarkable step of sending for Hippias from his 
residence at Sigeium to Peloponnesus, and of summoning 
deputies from all their allies to meet him at Sparta. 

The convocation thus summoned deserves notice as the 
commencement of a new ®ra in Grecian politics. The previous 
expedition of Kleomenfis against Attica presents to us the first 
known example of Spartan headship passing from theory into 
act: that expedition miscarried because the allies, though 
willing to follow, would not follow blindly, nor be made the 
instruments of executing purposes repugnant to their feelings. 
Sparta had now learnt the necessity, in order to ensure their 
hearty concurrence, of letting them know what she contemplated, 
so as to ascertain at least that she had no decided opposition to 
apprehend. Here then is the third stage in the spontaneous 
movement of Greece towards a systematic conjunction, however 
imperfect, of its many autonomous units : first we have Spartan 
headship suggested in theory, from a concourse of circumstances 
which attract to her the admiration of all Greece — power, 
unrivalled training, undisturbed antiquity, &c. : next, the theory 
passes into act, yet rude and shapeless : lastly, the act becomes 
clothed with formalities, and preceded by discussion and 
determination. The first convocation of the allies at Sparta, 
for the purpose of having a common object submitted to their 
consideration, may well be regarded as an important event in 
Grecian political history : the proceedings at the convocation 
are no less important, as an indication of the way in which the 
Greeks of that day felt and acted, and must be borne in mind 
as a contrast with times hereafter to be described. 

Hippias having been presented to thf assembled allies, the 
Spartans expressed their sorrow for having dethroned him — 
their resentment and alarm at the newborn insolence of Athens,® 
® Hcrodot. V. 90. * Herodot, v, 90, 91, 
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already tasted by her immediate neighbours, and menacing to 
every slate represented in the convocation — and their anxiety 
to restore Hippias, not less as a reparation of past wrong, 
than as a means, through his rule, of keeping Athens low 
and dependent. But the proposition, though emanating from 
Sparta, was listened to by the allies with one common sentiment 
of repugnance. They had no sympathy for Hippias — no dislike, 
still less any fear, of Athens — ^and a profound detestation of 
the character of a despot The spirit which had animated 
the armed contingents at Eleusis now re-appeared among the 
deputies at Sparta, and the Corinthians again took the initiative. 
Their deputy Sosikl6s protested against the project in the fiercest 
and most indignant strain. No language can be stronger than 
that of the long harangue which Herodotus puts into his mouth, 
wherein the bitter recollections prevalent at Corinth respecting 
Kypselus and Periander are poured forth. “ Surely heaven and 
earth are about to change places — the fish are coming to dwell 
on dry land, and mankind going to inhabit the sea — when you, 
Spartans, propose to subvert the popular governments, and to 
set up in the cities that wicked and bloody thing called a 
Despot.^ First try what it is, for yourselves at Sparta, and 
then force it upon others if you can : you have not tasted its 
calamities as we have, and you take very good care to keep it 
away from yourselves. We adjure you by the common gods 
of Hellas — ^plant not despots in her cities ; if you persist in a 
scheme so wicked, know that the Corinthians will not second 
you.” 

This animated appeal was recaved with a shout of approba- 
tion and sympathy on the part of the allies. All with one 
accord united mth Sosikles in adjuring the Lacedsemonians ® 
“not to revolutionise any Hellenic city." No one listened to 
Hippias when he replied, and warned the Corinthians that the 
time would come, when they, more than any one else, would 
dread and abhor the Athenian democracy, and wish the 
Peisistratidas back again. “He knew well (says Herodotus) 
that this would be, for he was better acquainted with the 
prophecies than any man ; but no one then believed him, and 
he was forced to take his departure back to Sigeium; the 
Spartans not venturing to espouse his cause against the 
determined sentiment of the allies,”® 

^ Herodot. v. 92. . . . rvfawlSas h VJlr wiiXis Kttriytiy trapamfvd^fffSe, 
ToO otfre &SiKij!re/>ay oiSh> iffrt Kar' oliTt utaupov&rtpov. 

® Ilcrodot. V. 93. votieiv nijSiy ytirtpov ntpl irihiv 'ZhiKiSa, 

* Herodot. v, 9^, 94. 
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That determined sentiment deserves notice, because it marks 
the present period of the Hellenic mind ; fifty years later it will 
be found materially altered. Aversion to single-headed rule, 
and bitter recollection of men like Kypselus and Periander, 
are now the chords which thrill in an assembly of Grecian 
deputies. The idea of a revolution (implying thereby an organic 
and comprehensive change of which the party using the word 
disapproves) consists in substituting a permanent One in place 
of those periodical magistrates and assemblies which were the 
common attribute of oligarchy and democracy ; the antithesis 
between these last two is as yet in the background, and there 
prevails neither fear of Athens nor hatred of the Athenian 
democracy. But when we turn to the period immediately 
before the Peloponnesian war, we find the order of precedence 
between these two sentiments reversed. The antimonarchical 
feeling has not perished, but has been overlaid by other and 
more recent political antipathies — the antithesis between 
democracy and oligarchy having become, not indeed the only 
sentiment, but the uppermost sentiment, in the minds of Grecian 
politicians generally, and the soul of active party movement. 
Moreover a hatred of the most deadly character has grown up 
against Athens and her democracy, especially in the grandsons 
of those very Corinthians who now stand forward as her 
sympathising friends. The remarkable change of feeling here 
mentioned is nowhere so strikingly exhibited as when we 
contrast the address of the Corintttian SosiklSs just narrated, 
with the speech of the Corinthian envoys at Sparta imme- 
diately antecedent to the Peloponnesian war, as given to 
us in Thucydides.^ It will hereafter be fully explained 
by the intermediate events, by the growth of Athenian power, 
and by the still more miraculous development of Athenian 
energy. 

Such development, the finit of the fresh-planted democracy 
as well as the seed for its sustentation and aggrandisement, 
continued progressive durmg the whole period just adverted 
to but the first unexpected burst of it, under the Kleisthenean 
constitution and after the expulsion of Hippias, is. described 
by Herodotus in terms too emphatic to be omitted. After 
narrating the successive victories of the Athenians over both 
Boeotians and Chalkidians, that historian proceeds — “Thus did 
the Athenians grow in strength. And we may find proof not 
merely in this instance but everywhere else, how valuable a 
thing freedom is: since even the Athenians, while under a 
^ Thucydid. i, 68-71, 120-124. 
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despot, were not superior in war to any of their surrounding 
neighbours, but so soon as tliey got rid of their despots, became 
by far the first of all. These things show that while kept down 
by one man, they were slack and timid, like men working for a 
master; but when they were liberated, every single man became 
eager in exertions for his own benefit.” The same comparison 
re-appears a short time afterwards, where he tells us that “ the 
Athenians, when free, felt themselves a match for Sparta ; but 
while kept down by any man under a despotism, were feeble 
and apt for submission.”^ 

Stronger expressions cannot be found to depict the rapid 
improvement wrought in the Athenian people by their new 
democracy. Of course tliis did not arise merely from suspension 
of previous cruelties, or from better laws, or better administra- 
tion. These indeed were essential conditions, but the active 
transforming cause here was, the principle and system of which 
such amendments formed the detail : the grand and new idea 
of the sovereign People, composed of free and equal citizens — 
or liberty and equality, to use words which so profoundly moved 
the French nation half a century a^o. It was this comprehen- 
sive political idea which acted with electric effect upon the 
Athenians, creating within them a host of sentiments, motives, 
sympathies, and capacities, to which they had before been 
strangers. Democracy in Grecian antiquity possessed the 
privilege, not only of kindling an earnest and unanimous 
attachment to the constitution in the bosoms of the citizens, 
but also of creating an energy of public and private action, 
such as could never be obtained under an oligarchy, where the 
utmost that could be hoped for was a passive acquiescence and 
obedience. Mr. Burke has remarked that the mass of the 
people are generally very indifferent about theories of govern- 
ment; but such indifference (although improvements in the 
practical working of all governments tend to foster it) is hardly 
to be expected among any people who exhibit decided mental 
activity and spirit on other matters; and the reverse was un- 
questionably true, in the year 500 b.c., among the communities 

^ Herodot. v. 78-91. ‘MitvcSm fth' vw ijfffsjvra' oi kkt' if jwSfov 

iiWk vavrax^) i Itniyoplii Sis tan vinniSoToi', rf Kol ’ASvoaiot mpav- 
vevSiKVoi nif ofrSa/toli' r&y trains mpioiiaSvrwi faav ri sroXt/ua i/ittpavs, 
irraXKaxBiPTss ti Tvpdpyap, /itucpif srp&rol iyipapro’ Si/Xat Sp raSn^ tri 
Karaxi/ssPOt ntf SSeXaiedKtaP, Sis Sainrdrp SpyaCd/tepoi, iXavStpaBipraiP 
Si <tbaos Sicturras tuvrf srpoSv/iSvre KBTf/)7i£f»(r9(M. 

(c. 91.) Ot MicaSaifidpioi--P<fy \a 0 dpres, Sis tXaiBapop pip ihp rh y(pos 
rh ‘ArriKhp, Mf^maP Sam&P Sip ytpairo, Korax^l^PPPP H ’■®*’ 
rvpapptSi, Mfpis ual vtiBapxdeaiai SroT/up. 
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of ancient Greece. Theories of government were there anything 
but a dead letter : they were conneeted with emotions of the 
strongest as well as of the most opposite chaiaeter. The theory 
of a permanent ruling One, for example, was universally odious : 
that of a ruling Few, though acquiesced in, was never positively 
attractive, unless either where it was associated with the main- 
tenance of peculiar education and habits, as at Sparta, or where 
it presented itself as the only antithesis to democracy, the latter 
having by peculiar circumstances become an object of terror. 
But the theory of democracy was pre-eminently seductive; 
creating in the mass of the citizens an intense positive attach- 
ment, and disposing them to voluntary action and suffering on 
its behalf, such as no coercion on the part of other govern- 
ments could extort Herodotus,^ in his comparison of the three 
sorts of government, puts in the front rank of the advantages of 
democracy “its most splendid name and promise” — its power 
of enlisting the hearts of the citizens in support of their con- 
stitution, and of providing for all a common bond of union and 
fraternity. This is what even democracy did not always do : 
but it was what no other government in Greece could do : a 
reason alone suflScient to stamp it as the best government, and 
presenting the greatest chance of beneficent results, for a Grecian 
community. Among the Athenian citizens, certainly, it pro- 
duced a strength and unanimity of positive political sentiment, 
such as has rarely been seen in the history of mankind, which 
excites our surprise and admiration the more when we compare 
it with the apathy which had preceded, and which is even 
implied as the natural state of the public mind in Solon’s famous 
proclamation against neutrality in a sedition.® Because demo- 
cracy happens to be unpalatable to most modern readers, 
they have been accustomed to look upon the sentiment here 
described only in its least honourable manifestations — ^in the 
caricatures of Aristophanes, or in the empty common-places of 
rhetorical declaimers. But it is not in this way that the force, 
the earnestness, or the binding value, of democratical sentiment 

* Herodot. iii. So. Se ipxw, vp&ra flip aSpona iriprap 

fcif XXio’TOV ioovofilTiV' h€&TPptt hi Toirwv r&P 6 fuiOpapxos, votitt 

ovS4v, viXif uiv ipxiiP i'^’i^uyoy Si ipx^P fx«i 0ou\eiiunit Si vApra 
is rh itoiPhP ava^ipei. 

The democratical speaker at Syracuse, Athenagoras, also puts this 
name and promise in the first rank of advantages — (Thucyd. vi. 39) 
— iyii $6 <l>iiiu srpSira fiiv hij/iop (iforap iipopArem, o\tyapxfta> 
fiipos, &c. 

® See the preceding' chapter xi. of this History, vol. iii. p. 354, respecting 
the Solonian declaration here adverted to. 
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at Athens is to be measured. We must listen to it as it comes 
from the lips of Perikles,^ while he is strenuously enforcing upon 
the people those active duties for which it both implanted the 
stimulus and supplied the courage j or from the oligarchical 
Nikias in the harbour of Syracuse, when he is endeavouring to 
revive the courage of his despairing troops for one last death- 
struggle, and when he appeals to their democratical patriotism 
as to the only Same yet alive and burning even in that moment 
of agony.*^ From the time of Kleisthenes downward, the 
creation of this new mighty impulse makes an entire revolution 
in the Athenian character ; and if the change still stood out 
in so prominent a maimer before the eyes of Herodotus, much 
more must it have been felt by the contemporaries among whom 
it occurred. 

The attachment of an Athenian citizen to his democratical 
constitution comprised two distinct veins of sentiment : first, 
his rights, protection, and advantages derived from it — next, his 
obligations of exertion and sacrifice towards it and with reference 
to it. Neither of these two veins of sentiment was ever wholly 
absent j but according as the one or the other was present at 
different times in varying proportions, the patriotism of the 
citizen was a very different feeling. That which Herodotus 
remarks is, the extraordmary efforts of heart and hand which 
the Athenians suddenly displayed — the efficacy of the active 
sentiment throughout the bulk of the citizens. We shall observe 
even more memorable evidences of the same phsenomenon in 
tracing down the history from Kleisthenfis to the end of the 
Peloponnesian war: we shall trace a series of events and 
motives eminently calculated to stimulate that self-imposed 
labour and discipline which the early democracy had first called 
forth. But when we advance farther down, from the restoration 
of the democracy after the Thirty Tyrants, to the time of 
Demosthenfis — (I venture upon this brief anticipation, in the 
conviction that one period of Grecian history can only be 
thoroughly understood by contrasting it with another) — we shall 
find a sensible cliange in Athenian patriotism. The active 
sentiment of obligation is comparatively inoperative — ^the citizen, 
it is true, has a keen sense of the value of the democracy as 
protecting him and ensuring to him valuable rights, and he is 

^ See the two speeches of Petildfe ia Thucyd. ii. 35-46) and u. 60-64, 
Compare the reflections of 'piucydidSs upon the two democracies of Athens 
and Syracuse— vi. 69 and vii. 31-55. 

® "Ihucyd. vii. 69. XlarptSoi re iKevStfwri-nis ivoiupiiia'Kuv Kol t?* 
tv efvTp ivmtrdKTOv via'iv is rtiv Slatrav ifavirias, Sk. 
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moreover willing to perform his ordinary sphere of legal duties 
towards it j but he looks upon it as a thing established, and 
capable of maintaining itself in a due measure of foreign ascend- 
ency, without any such personal efforts as those which his 
forefathers cheerfully imposed upon themselves. The orations 
of Demosthenes contain melancholy proofs of such altered tone 
of patriotism — of that languor, paralysis, and waiting for others 
to act, which preceded the catastrophe of Chseroneia, notwith- 
standing an unabated attachment to the democracy as a source 
of protection and good government.^ That same preternatural 
activity which the allies of Sparta, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, both denounced and admired in the 
Athenians, is noted by the orator as now belonging to their 
enemy Philip. Such variations in the scale of national energy 
pervade history, modern as well as ancient, but lin regard to 
Grecian history, especially, they can never be overlooked. For 
a certain measure, not only of positive political attachment, but 
also of active self-devotion, military readiness, and personal 
effort, was the indispensable condition of maintaining Hellenic 
autonomy, either in Athens or elsewhere ; and became so more 
than ever, when the Macedonians were once organised under 
an enterprising and semi-hellenised prince. The democracy 
was the first creative cause of that astonishing personal and 
many-sided energy which marked the Athenian character, for 
a century downward from KleisthenSs; that the same ultra- 
Hellenic activity did not longer continue, is referable to other 
causes which will be hereafter in part explained. No system of 
government, even supposing it to be very much better and more 
faultless than the Athenian democracy, can ever pretend to 
accomplish its legitimate end apart from the personal character 
of the people, or to supersede the necessity of individual virtue 
and vigour. During the half-century immediately preceding 
the battle of Chseroneia, the Athenians had lost that remarkable 
energy which distinguished them during the first century of 
their democracy, and had fallen much more nearly to a level 
with the other Greeks, in common with whom they were 
obliged to yield to the pressure of a foreign enemy. I here 
briefly notice their last period of languor, in contrast with the 
first burst of democratical fervour under KleisthenSs now 
opening — a feeling, which will be found, as we proceed, to 

* Compare the remarkable speech of the Corinthian envoys at Sparta 
(Thucyd. i. 68-71), with the (fuKoTrp^iMtrivtt which Demosthenes so em- 
phatically notices in Philip (Olynthiac. i. 6, p, 13) : also Philippic, i. 2, 
and the Philippics and Olyntniacs (renerally, 
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continue for a longer period than could have been reasonably 
anticipated, but which was too high-strung to become a perpetual 
and inherent attribute of any community. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

RISE OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE — CYRUS 

In the preceding chapter I have followed the history of 
Central Greece very nearly down to the point at which the 
history of the Asiatic Greeks becomes blended with it, and 
after which the two streams begin to flow to a great degree in 
the same channel. I now revert to the affairs of the Asiatic 
Greeks, and of the Asiatic kings as connected with them, at 
the point in which they were left in my seventeenth chapter. 

The concluding facts recounted in that chapter were of sad 
and serious moment to the B[ellenic world. The Ionic and 
AEolic Greeks on the Asiatic coast had been conquered and 
made tributary by the Lydian king Creesus : “ down to that 
time (says Herodotus) all Greeks had been free.” Their con- 
queror Croesus, who ascended the throne in 560 b.c, appeared 
to be at the summit of human prosperity and power in his 
unassailable capital, and with his countless treasures at Sardis. 
His dominions comprised nearly the whole of Asia Minor, as 
far as the river Halys to the east; on the other side of that 
river began the Median monarchy under his brother-in-law 
Astyagds, extending eastward to some boundary which we 
cannot define, but comprising in a south-eastern direction 
Persis proper or Farsislan, and sejiarated from the Kissions 
and Assyrians on the east by the line of Mount Zagros (the 
present boundary-line between Persia and Turkey). Babylonia, 
with its wondrous city, between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
was occupied by the Assyrians or Chaldieans, under their 
king Labyndtus ; a territory populous and fertile, partly by 
nature, partly by prodigies of labour, to a degree which makes 
us mistrust even an honest eye-witness who describes it after- 
wards in its decline — ^but whi^ was then in its most flourishing 
condition. The Chaldsean dominion under Labyndtus r^ched 
to die borders of Egyjit, including as dependent territories 
both Tudsea and Phenicia. In Egypt reigned &e native king 
Amasis, powerful and affluent; su^ained in his throne by a 
large body of Grecian mercenaries, and himself favourably 
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disposed to Grecian commerce and settlement. Both with 
LabynStus and with Amasis, Crcesus was on terms of alliance ; 
and as Astyagfes was his brother-in-law, the four kings might 
well be deemed out of the reach of calamity. Yet within the 
space of thirty years or a little more, the whole of their 
territories had become embodied in one vast empire, under 
the son of an adventurer as yet not known even by name. 

The rise and fall of Oriental dynasties has been in all times 
distinguished by the same general features. A brave and 
adventurous prince, at the head of a population at once poor, 
warlike, and greedy, acquires dominion ; while his successors, 
abandoning themselves to sensuality and sloth, probably also 
to oppressive and irascible dispositions, become in process of 
time victims to those same qualities in a stranger Avhich had 
enabled their own father to seize the throne. Cyrus, the 
great founder of the Persian empire, first the subject and 
afterwards the dethroner of the Median AstyagSs, corresponds 
to this general description, as far at least as we can pretend to 
know his history. For in truth, even the conquests of Cyrus, 
after he became ruler of Media, arc very imperfectly known, 
whilst the facts which preceded his rise up to that sovereignty 
cannot be said to be known at all : we have to choose between 
different accounts at variance with each other, and of which 
the most complete and detailed is stamped with all the 
character of romance. The Cyrop®dia of Xenophon is 
memorable and interesting, considered with reference to the 
Greek mind, and as a philosophical novel.^ That it should 
have been quoted so largely as authority on matters of history, 
is only one proof among many how easily authors have been 
satisfied as to the essentials of historical evidence. The 
narrative given by Herodotus of the relations between Cyrus 
and AstyagSs, agreeing with Xenophon in little more than the 
fact that it makes Cyrus son of Kambysfis and MandanS and 
grandson of Astyagfis, goes even beyond the story of Romulus 
and Remus in respect to tragical incident and contrast. 
Astyagfis, alarmed by a dream, condemns the newborn infant 
of his daughter Mandanfi to be exposed : Harpagus, to whom 
the order is given, delivers the child to one of the royal 
herdsmen, who exposes it in the mountains, where it is 
miraculously suckled by a bitch.® Thus preserved, and after- 

Among the lost productions of Antislhends, the contemporary of Xeno- 
phon and Plato, and emanating like them from the tuition of Solcrat£s, was 
one, KOpos, irep\ BmriKdas (Diogenes Lagrt. vi. ij). 

* That this was the real story — a close parallel of Romulus and Remus— 
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wards brought up as the herdsman’s child, Cyrus manifests 
great superiority both physical and mental, is chosen king in 
play by the boys of the village, and in this capacity severely 
chastises the son of one of the courtiers ; for which offence he 
is carried before Astyagfis, who recognises him for his gi-andson, 
but is assured by the Magi that the dream is out, and that he 
has no further danger to apprehend from the boy — and there- 
fore permits him to live. With Harpagus, however, Astyagfis 
is extremely incensed, for not having executed his orders : he 
causes the son of Harpagus to be slain, and served up to 
be eaten by his unconscious father at a regal banquet. The 
father, apprised afterwards of the fact, dissembles his feelings, 
but meditates a deadly vengeance against Astyagfes for this 
Thyestean meal. He persuades Cyrus, who has been sent 
back to his father and mother in Persia, to head a revolt of 
the Persians against the Medes; whilst Aslyagfis — to fill up 
the Grecian conception of madness as a precursor to ruin — 
sends an army against the revolters, commanded by Harpagus 
himself. Of course the army is defeated — Astyag6s, after 
a vain resistance, is dethroned — Cyrus becomes king in his 
place — and Harpagus repays the outrage which he has 
undergone by the bitterest insults. 

Such are the heads of a beautiful narrative which is given at 
some length in Herodotus. It will probably appear to the 
reader sufficiently romantic } though the historian intimates that 
he had heard three other narratives different from it, and that 
all were more full of marvels, as well as in wider circulation, 
than his own, which he had borrowed from some unusually 

we may see by Herodotus, i. 122. Some rationalising Greeks or Persians 
transformed it into a more plausible tale — that the herdsman’s wife who 
suckled the hoy Cynis was named Kvfd is a dog, mole or female) ; 
contending that this latter was the real basis of fact, and that the intervene 
tion of the bitch was an exaggeration built upon the name of the woman, in 
order that the divine protection shown to Cyrus might he still more mani- 
fest — olSiroKtes wapa\ap6yTfs rh aSroiia romo ['tra 9viOTipas Sok4ji 
Toitrt Xl4pa'ji<rt vtpttipal s'di i tuTs), icar4Pa\ov ipirip Sis iiaetCiumv 
Kupov iciav ^vScOtcp jxcv aSn\ 

In a previous volume of this Histo^ I have noticed various transformations 
operated by Palsephatns and others upon the Greek mythes — the ram which 
carried Fhryxns and HellS across the Hellespont is represented to us as 
having been in reality a man named Krius, who aided their flight — ^tbe 
winged horse which carried Bellerophon was a ship ttarned Pegasus, &c. 

This same operation has here been performed upon the story of the suck- 
ling of Cyrus ; for we shall run little risk in affirming that the miraculous 
story is the older of the two. The feelings which welcome a miraculous 
story are early and primitive ; those which break down the miracle into a 
commonplace fact are of subsequent' vrowth. 
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sober-minded Persian informants.^ In what points the other 
three stories departed from it we do not hear. 

To the historian of Halilcamassus we have to oppose the 
physician of the neighbouring town Knidus — Ktesias, who 
contradicted Herodotus, not without strong terms of censure, 
on many points, and especially upon that which is the very 
foundation of the early narrative respecting Cyrus; for he 
affirmed that Cyrus was noway related to AstyagSs.® However 
indignant we may be with Ktfesias for the disparaging epithets 
which he presumed to apply to an historian, whose work is to 
us inestimable — we must nevertheless admit, that as surgeon 
in actual attendance on king Artaxencfis MnSmon, and healer 
of the wound inflicted on that prince at Kunaxa by his brother 
Cyrus the younger,® he had better opportunities even than 
Herodotus of conversing with sober-minded Persians; and 
that the discrepancies between the two statements are to be 
taken as a proof of the prevalence of discordant, yet equally 
accredited, stories. Herodotus himself was in fact compelled 
to choose one out of four. So rare and late a plant is historical 
authenticity. 

That Cyrus was the first Persian conqueror, and that the 
space which he overran covered no less than fifty degrees of 
longitude, from the coast of Asia Minor to the Oxus and the 
Indus, are facts quite indisputable ; but of the steps by which 
this was achieved, we linow very little. The native Persians, 
whom he conducted to an empire so immense, were an 
aggregate of seven agricultural, and four nomadic tribes — all 
of them rude, hardy, and brave * — dwelling in a mountainous 

^ Herodot i. 95. 'Oi IIep<riay /itreiirtpot at /ilj fiav 

Kififnoi (Ttfivovy rk vtp\ Kvpoy, i\hii rhy i 6 yra \iyfiy \ 6 yoy, *or<t TaSra 
ypiy^w imcrriiityos vtp\ Kipov koI vptifxtirlas &K\as K 6 yuv dSobs <t>iyai. 
His informants were thus select persons, who differed from the Persians 
generally. 

The long narrative respecting the infancy and growth of Cyrus is con- 
tained in Herodot. i. 107-129. 

® See the Extracts from the lost Persian History of Ktdsias, in Photins 
Cod. Ixxii., also appended to SchweighausePs edition of Herodotus, vol. iv. 
p. 345' 81 (KtSsias) airby rSv vKiiiyur ft IffropS abT^imp> 

f) trap' abruy TltprSy (fySa rb ipfy fiii ivtxiipti) t^iinooy letmurvivTa, 
abras ri/y tirroptav truyypdilittt. 

To the discreppcies between Xenophon, Plerodotus, and Ktftsias, on the 
subject of Cyrus, is to be added the statement of iEschylns (Persm, 747), the 
oldest authority of them all, and that of the Armenian historians ; see Btihr 
ad Ktesiam, p. 83 : compare Shhr’s comments on the discrepancies, p. 87. 

* Xenophon, ^abas. 1. 8, a6. 

* Herodot. i. 7 i”iS 3 ! Arrian, v. 4 ; Strabo, xv. p. 727 ; Plato, Legg. 
ill. p. 699, 
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region, clothed in skins, ignorant of wine, or fruit, or any of 
the commonest luxuries of life, and despising the very idea 
of purchase or sale. Their tribes were very unequal in point 
of dignity, probably also in respect to numbers and powers, 
among one another. First in estimation among them stood 
the Pasargadte j and the first phratry or clan among the 
Pasargadffi were, the Achmmenidee, to whom Cyrus himself 
belonged. Whether his relationship to the Median king whom 
he dethroned was a matter of fact, or a politic fiction, we 
cannot well determine. But Xenophon, in noticing the spacious 
deserted cities, Larissa and Mespila,^ which he saw in his 
march with the Ten Thousand Greeks on the eastern side of 
the Tigris, gives us to understand that the conquest of Media 
by the Persians was reported to him as having been an 
obstinate and protracted struggle. However this may be, the 
preponderance of the Persians was at last complete : though 
the Medes always continued to be the second nation in the 
empire, after the Persians, properly so called j and by early 
Greek writers the great enemy in the East is often called 
“the Mede”® as well as “the Persian.” The Median Ekbatana 
too remained as one of the capital cities, and the usual summer 
residence, of the kings of Persia ; Susa on the Choasp^s, on 
the Kissian plain farther southward, and east of the Tigris, 
being their winter abode. 

The vast space of country comprised between the Indus on 
the east, the Oxus and Caspian Sea to the north, the Persian 
Gulf and Indian Ocean to the south, and the line of Mount 
Zagros to the west, appears to have been occupied in these 
times by a great variety of different tribes and people, yet all 
or most of them belonging to the religion of Zoroaster, and 
speaking dialects of the Zend language.^ It was known 
amongst its inhabitants by the common name of Iran or 
Aria : it is, in its central parts at least, a hi^h, cold plateau, 
totally destitute of wood and scantily supplied with water ; 
much of it indeed is a salt and sandy desert, unsusceptible 

^ Xenophon, Anabas. iii. 3, 6 ; iii 4, y-ia. Strabo had read accounts 
which represented the last battle between Astyag$s and Cyrus to have been 
fought near Fasargadse (xv. p. 730). 

^ Xenophanes, Fragm. p. 39, ap. Sehneidewin, Delectus Foetb Elegiac. 
Grtec. — 

ITitUKcs W 4 MeSet i^Uiroi 

compare Theognis, v. 773, and Herodot. i. 163. 

® Strabo, xv. p. 724. i/t^yXvrrot rapi /UKpiv. See Heeren, Ueher den 
Verkehr der Alten Welt, part i, book L p. 320-340, and Ritter, Erdkunde,' 
West Asien, b. ill. Abtheil. ii. seeb i arid 2, p. 17-^4. 

VOI.. IV. 
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of culture. Parts of it are eminently fertile, where water can be 
procured and irrigation applied. Scattered masses of tolerably 
dense population thus grew up j but continuity of cultivation 
is not practicable, and in ancient times, as at present, a large 
proportion of the population of Iran seems to have consisted 
of wandering or nomadic tribes with their tents and cattle. 
The rich pastures, and the freshness of the summer climate, 
in the region of mountain and valley near Ekbatana, are 
extolled by modern travellers, just as they attracted the Great 
King in ancient times during the hot months. The more 
southerly province called Persis proper (Farsistan) consists 
also in part of mountain land interspersed with valley and 
plain, abundantly watered, and ample in pasture, sloping 
gradually down to low grounds on the sea-coast which are 
hot and dry : the care bestowed, both by Medes and Persians, 
on the breeding of their horses, was remarkable.^ There were 
doubtless material differences between different parts of the 
population of this vast plateau of Iran. Yet it seems that 
along with their common language and religion, they had also 
something of a common character, which conhasted with the 
Indian population east of the Indus, the Assyrians west of 
Mount Zagros, and the Massagetse and other Nomads of the 
Caspian and the Sea of Aral — less brutish, restless, and blood- 
thirsty, than the latter — more fierce, contemptuous and 
extortionate, and less capable of sustained industry, than the 
two former. There can be little doubt, at the time of which 
we are now speaking, when the wealth and cultivation of 
Assyria were at their maximum, that Iran also was far better 
peopled than ever it has been since European observers have 
been able to survey it; especially the north-eastern portion, 
Baktria and Sogdinna; so that the invasions of the Nomads 
from Turkestan and Tartary, which have been so destructive 
at various intervals since the Mahomedan conquest, werb 
before that period successfully kept back. 

The general analogy among the population of Iran probably 
enabled the Persian conqueror with comparative ease to extend 
his empire to the east, after the conquest of Ekbatana, and to 
become the full heir of the Median kings. If we .may believe 
KtSsias, even the distant province of Baktria had been before 
subject to those kings. At first it resisted Cyrus, but finding 

^ About the province of Persis, see Strabo, xv. p. 727 j Diodor. xix. 21 j 
Quintus Curtius, v. 13, 14, p. 433-434, with the valuable explanatory notes 
of MUtzell (Berlin, 1841). Compare also Morier’s Second Journey in 
Persia, p. 49-iao, and Ritter, Erdkunde, West Asien, p. 712-7^8. 
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that he had become son-in-law of AstyagSs, as well as master 
of his person, it speedily acknowledged his authority.^ 

According to the representation of Herodotus, the war 
between Cyrus and Croesus of Lydia began shortly after the 
capture of Astyages, and before the conquest of Baktria." 
Croesus was the assailant, wishing to avenge his brother-in- 
law, to arrest the growth of the Persian conqueror, and to 
increase his own dominions. His more prudent councillors 
in vain represented to him that he had little to gain, and much 
to lose, by war with a nation alike hardy and poor. He is 
represented as just at that time recovering from the affliction 
arising out of the death of his son. 

To ask advice of the oracle, before he took any final deci- 
sion, was a step which no pious king would omit. But in the 
present perilous question, Croesus did more — ^he took a pre- 
caution so extreme, that if his piety had not been placed 
beyond all doubt by his extraordinary munificence to the 
temples, he might have drawn upon himself the suspicion of a 
guilty scepticism.® Before he would send to ask advice respect- 
ing the project itself, he resolved to test the credit of some 
of the chief surrounding oracles — Delphi, D6d6na, Branchidte 
near MilStus, Amphiaraus at Thebes, Trophdnius at Lebadeia, 
and Amm6n in Libya. His envoys started from Sardis on the 
same day, and were all directed on the hundredth day after- 
wards, to ask at the respective oracles how Croesus was at that 
precise moment employed. This was a severe trial: of the 
manner in which it was met by four out of the six oracles con- 
sulted, we have no information, and it rather appears that their 
answers were unsatisfactory. But Amphiaraus maintained his 
credit undiminished, wlrile Apollo at Delphi, more omniscient 
than Apollo at Branchidse, solved the question with such un- 
erring precision, as to afford a strong additional argument 
against persons who might be disposed to scoff at divination. 
No sooner had the envoys put the question to the Delphian 
priestess, on the day named, “What is Croesus now doing?” 
than she exclaimed, in the accustomed hexameter verse,* “ I 
know the number of grains of sand, and the measures of the 
sea : I understand the dumb, and I hear the man who speaks 

‘ Kt€sias, Feisica, c. 2.' ® Herodot. i. 153. 

® That this point of view should not be noticed in Herodotus, may 
^pear singular, when we read his story (vi. 86) about the Milesian 
Glaukus, and the judgement that overtook him for having tested the oracle ; 
but it is put forward by Xenophon as constituting part ofthe gpiilt of Creesus 
(Cyropsed. vii. 2, 17). 

* Herodot. i. 47, 48, 4P, lio. 
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not. The smell reaches me of a hard-skinned tortoise boiled 
in a copper with lamb’s flesh — copper above and copper below.” 
Croesus was awestruck on receiving this reply. It described 
with the utmost detail that which he had been really doing, so 
that he accounted the Delpliian oracle and that of Amphiaraus 
the only trustworthy oracles on earth — ^following up these 
feelings with a holocaust of the most munificent character, in 
order to win the favour of the Delphian god. Three thousand 
cattle were offered up, and upon a vast sacrificial pile were 
placed the most splendid purple robes and tunics, together with 
couches and censers of gold and silver ; besides which he sent 
to Delphi itself the richest presents in gold and silver — ingots, 
statues, bowls, jugs, Sic., the size and weight of which we read 
with astonishment ; the more so as Herodotus himself saw them 
a century afterwards at Delphi.^ Nor was Croesus altogether 
unmindful of Amphiaraus, whose answer had been creditable, 
though less triumphant than that of the Pythian priestess. He 
sent to Amphiaraus a spear and shield of pure gold, which were 
afterwards seen at Thebes by Herodotus ; this large donative 
may help the reader to conceive the immensity of those which 
he sent to Delphi. 

The envoys who conveyed these gifts were instructed to ask 
at the same time, whether Croesus should undertake an expedi- 
tion against the Persians — and if so, whether he should solicit 
any allies to assist him. In regard to the second question, the 
answer both of Apollo and of Amphiaraus was decisive, recom- 
mending him to invite the alliance of the most powerful 
Greeks. In regard to the first and most momentous question, 
their answer was as remarkable for circumspection as it had 
been before for detective sagacity : they told Croesus, that if he 
invaded the Persians, he would subvert a mighty monarchy. 
The blindness of Crmsus interpreted this declaration into an 
unqualified promise of success : he sent further presents to the 
oracle, and again inquired whether his kingdom would be 
durable. “When a mule shall become king of the Medes 
(replied the priestess), then must thou run away — be not 
ashamed.”* 

More assured than ever by such an answer, Croesus sent to 
Sparta, under the_ kings AnaxandridSs and Aristo, to tender 
presents and solicit their alliance.® His propositions were 
favourably entertained — the more so, as he had before gratui- 
tously furnished some gold to the Lacedremonians, for a statue 

1 Herodot. i. 52, 53, 54. ® Herodot. i. 55. 

® Herodot. i. 07-70. 
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to Apollo. The alliance now formed was altogether general — 
no express effort being as yet demanded from them, though ir 
soon came to be. But the incident is to be noted, as marking 
the first plunge of the leading Grecian state into Asiatic 
politics; and that too without any of the generous Hellenic 
sympathy which afterwards induced Athens to send her citizens 
across the .^Egean. At this time Croesus was the master and 
tribute-exactor of the Asiatic Greeks, whose contingents seem 
to have formed part of his army for the expedition now con- 
templated; an army consisting principally, not of native 
Lydians, but of foreigners. 

The river Halys formed the boundary at this time between 
the Median and Lydian empires : and Croesus, marching across 
that river into the territory of the Syrians or Assyrians of 
Kappadokia, took the city of Pteria, with many of its surround- 
ing dependencies, inflicting damage and destruction upon these 
distant subjects of Ekbatana. Cyrus lost no time in bringing 
an army to their defence considerably larger than that of 
Croesus; trying at the same time, though unsuccessfully, to 
prevail on the lonians to revolt from him. A bloody battle 
took place between the two armies, but with indecisive result : 
after which Croesus, seeing that he could not hope to accom- 
plish more with his forces as they stood, thought it wise to 
return to his capital, and collect a larger army for the next cam- 
paign. Immediately on reaching Sardis he despatched envoys 
to Labyn6tus king of Babylon ; to Amasis king of Egypt ; to 
the Lacedsemonians, and to other allies; calling upon all of 
them to send auxiliaries to Sardis during the course of the fifth 
month. In the meantime, he dismissed all the foreign troops 
who had followed him into Kappadokia.^ 

Had these allies appeared, the war might perhaps have been 
prosecuted with success. And on the part of the Lacedse- 
monians at least, there was no tardiness ; for their ships were 
ready and their troops almost on board, when the unexpected 
news reached them that Croesus was already ruined.® Cyrus 
had foreseen and forestalled the defensive plan of his enemy. 
Pushing on with his army to Sardis without delay, he obliged 
the Lydian prince to give battle with his own unassisted sub- 
jects. The open and spacious plain before that town was 
highly favourable to the Lydian cavalry, which at that time 
(Herodotus tells us) was superior to the Persian. But Cyrus, 
employing a stratagem whereby this cavalry was rendered un- 
available, placed in front of his line the baggage bamels, which 
^ Herodot. 1 . 77. ® Herodot. i. S'}. 
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the Lydian horses could not endure either to smell or to 
behold.^ The horsemen of Croesus were thus obliged to dis- 
mount ; nevertheless they fought bravely on foot, and were not 
driven into the town till after a sanguinary combat. 

Though confined within the walls of his capital, Croesus had 
still good reason for hoping to hold out until the arrival of his 
allies, to whom he sent pressing envoys of acceleration. For 
Sardis was considered impregnable — one assault had already 
been repulsed, and the Persians would have been reduced to 
the slow process of blockade. But on the fourteenth day of 
the siege, accident did for the besiegers that which they could 
not have accomplished either by skill or force. Sardis was 
situated on an outlying peak of the northern side of Tm61us ; it 
was well fortified everywhere except towards the mountain ; and 
on that side, the rock was so precipitous and inaccessible, that 
fortifications were thought unnecessary, nor did the inhabitants 
believe assault to be possible in that quarter. But Hyroeades, 
a Persian soldier, having accidentally seen one of the garrison 
descending this precipitous rock to pick up his helmet which 
had rolled down, watched his opportunity, tried to climb up, 
and found it not impracticable ; others followed his e.xample, 
the stronghold was thus seized first, and the whole city speedily 
token by storm.® 

Cyrus had given especial orders to spare the life of Croesus, 
who was accordingly made prisoner. But preparations were 
made for a solemn and terrible spectacle j the captive king was 
destined to be burnt in chains, together with fourteen Lydian 
youths, on a vast pile of wood. We are even told that the pile 
was already kindled and the victim beyond the reach of human 
aid, when Apollo sent a miraculous rain to preserve him. As 
to the general fact of supernatunil interposition, in one way or 
another, Herodotus and Ktesias both agree, though they 
describe differently the particular miracles wrought.® It is 

^ The story about this successful employment of the camels appears also 
in Xenophon, Cyropsed. viL i, 47. 

® Herodot. i. 84. 

® Compare Herodot. i. 84^-87, and Ktfisias, Persica, c. 4 ; which latter 
seems to have been copied by Folycenus, vii, 6, 10, 

It is remarkable that among the miracles numerated by ICtlsias, no 
mention is made of fire or of the pile of wood lundled : we have the chains 
of Crossns miraculously struck off, in the midst of thunder and lightning, 
but no fire mentioned. This is deserving of notice as illustrating the fact 
that ICtesias derived his information from Persian narrators, who would not 
be likely to impute to Cyrus the use of fire for such a purpose. The 
Persians worshipped fire as a god, and considered it impious to bum a dead 
body (Herodot. iii. 16}. Now Herodotus seems to have heard the story 
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certain that Croesus, after some time, was released and well 
treated by his conqueror, and lived to become the confidential 
adviser of the latter as well as of his son Kambysfis : ^ KlSsias 
also acquaints us that a considerable town and territory near 
Ekbatana, called Bar6n6, was assigned to him, according to a 
practice which we shall find not unfrequent with the Persian 
kings. 

The prudent counsel and remarks as to the relations between 
Persians and Lydians, whereby Croesus is said by Herodotus to 
have first earned this favourable treatment, are hardly worth 
repeating j but the indignant remonstrance sent by Croesus to 
the Delphian god is too characteristic to be passed over. He 
obtained permission from Cyrus to lay upon the holy pavement 
of the Delphian temple the chains with which he had at first 
been bound. The Lydian envoys were instructed, after ex- 
hibiting to the god these humiliating memorials, to ask whether 
it was his custom to deceive his benefactors, and whether he 
was not ashamed to have encouraged the king of Lydia in an 
enterprise so disastrous? The god, condescending to justify 
himself by the lips of the priestess, replied — “ Not even a god 
can escape his destiny. Croesus has suffered for the sin of his 
fifth ancestor (GygSs), who, conspiring with a woman, slew his 
master and wrongfully seized the sceptre. Apollo employed all 
his influence with the Moerse (Fates) to obtain that this sin 
might be expiated by the children of Croesus, and not by 
Croesus himself; but the Moene would grant nothing more 
than a postponement of the judgement for three years. Let 
Croesus know that Apollo has thus procured for him a reign 
three years longer than his original destiny,® after having tried 

about the burning from Lydian informants (Aeyerai fivk AvSui', Heiodot. i. 
87). Whether the Lydians regarded fire in the same point of view as the 
Persians, we do not know j but even if they did, Ihey ’would not be indis- 
posed to impute to Cyrus an act of gross impiety, just as the Egyptians 
imputed another act equally gross to Eambysfis, which Herodotus himself 
treats as a falsehood (ill. i6). 

The long narrative riven by Nikolaus Damaskdnus of the treatment of 
Croesus by Cyrus, has oeen supposed by some to have been borrowed from 
the Lydian Worian Xnnlhus, elder contemporary of Herodotus. But it 
seems to me a mere compilation, not well put together, from Xenophon’s 
Cyropmdia and firom the narrative of Herodotus, perhaps including some 
pardcular incidents out of Xanthus (see Nilcol. Damas. Fragm. ed. OrelL 
p, 57-70, and the Fragments of ^nlhus in Didot’s Historic, Grsecor. 
Fragni. p. 40). 

^ Justin (i. j) seems to copy KtSsias, about the treatment of Croesus. 

^ Herodot. 1. 91. npoffu/teo^ei'ov Sk Aoflta Sicus tty itaritirohsvalSiurpbf 
Kpolvov ytyairo rb ^apSlay irdfloj, ral /ii/ tear’ dirhy KpdtiToy, obK Mv ri 
iyeyira mpayayeiy Motpar Stray Si iyiSway ubrm, ijyiiritro, ttal ixfiplmrS ' 
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in vain to rescue him altogether. Moreover he sent that rain 
which at the critical moment extinguished the burning pile. 
Nor has Croesus any right to complain of the prophecy by 
which he was encouraged to enter on the war j for when the 
god told him, that he would subvert a great empire, it was his 
duty to have again inquired which empire the god meant j and 
if he neither understood the meaning, nor chose to ask for 
information, he has himself to blame for the result. Besides, 
Croesus neglected the warning given to him, about the acquisi- 
tion of the Median kingdom by a mule ; Cyrus was that mule 
— son of a Median mother of royal breed, by a Persian father 
at once of different race and of lower position." 

This triumphant justification extorted even from Croesus 
himself a full confession, that the sin lay with him, and not with 
the god.^ It certainly illustrates in a remarkable manner the 
theological ideas of the time. It shows us how much, in the 
mind of Herodotus, the facts of the centuries preceding his own, 
unrecorded as they were by any contemporary authority, 
tended to cast themselves into a sort of religious drama; the 
threads of the historical web being in part put together, in part 
originally spun, for the purpose of setting forth the religious 
sentiment and doctrine woven in as a pattern. The Pythian 
priestess predicts to GygSs tliat the crime which he had com- 
mitted in assassinating his master would be expiated by his fifth 
descendant, though, as Herodotus tells us, no one took any 
notice of this prophecy until it was at last fulfilled : ® we see 
thus that the lustory of the iitst Merniiiad king is made up after 
the catastrophe of the last. There was something in the main 
facts of the history of Croesus profoundly striking to the 
Greek mind : a king at the summit of wealth and power — pious 
in the extreme and munificent ' towards the gods — the first 
destroyer of Hellenic liberty in Asia — then precipitated, at 
once and on a sudden, into the abyss of ruin. The sin of the 
first parent helped much towards the solution of this perplexing 
problem, as well as to exalt the credit of the oracle, when made 
to assume the shape of an unnoticed prophecy. In the affect- 
ing story (discussed in a former chapter ®) of Solon and Croesus, 

of* rpttt yhp tria fo’oveiSilXeTo 7^1/ SapStuy &\urur Kttl toOto itrteTiirBu 
Kpoliros, Si! VffTepav ro!<ri ireai raironri (tKotis weirpaf^Svris. 

^ Herodot. i. 91. ‘O Si ifcoiffo! ruyiyvt) itevrov tlyu tV kfia/yriSa, Kat 

oi Tov Seov, 

Xenophon also in the Cyropsedia (vii. 2, 16-25) brings Croesus to the 
same result of confession and humiliation, though by steps somewhat 
different. 

® Herodot. 1 . 13. • See vol. Hi. chap. xi. p. 361, 
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the Lydian king is punished with an acute domestic affliction 
because he thought himself the happiest of mankind — the gods 
not suffering any one to be arrogant except themselves ; ^ 
and the warning of Solon is made to recur to Croesus after 
he has become the prisoner of Cyrus, in the narrative of 
Herodotus. To the same vein of thought belongs the story, 
just recounted, of the relations of Croesus with the Delphian 
oracle. An account is provided, satisfactory to the religious 
feelings of the Greeks, how and why he was ruined — but no- 
thing less than the overruling and omnipotent Moerie could be 
invoked to explain so stupendous a result. It is rarely that 
these supreme goddesses — or hyper-goddesses, since the gods 
themselves must submit to them— are brought into such 
distinct light and action. Usually they are kept in the dark, 
or are left to be understood as the unseen stumbling-block in 
cases of extreme incomprehensibility ; and it is difficult clearly 
to determine (as in the case of some complicated political con- 
stitutions) where the Greeks conceived sovereign power to reside, 
in respect to the government of the world. But here the 
sovereignty of the Moerse, and the subordinate agency of the 
gods, are unequivocally set forth.® The gods are still extremely 

® Herodot. vii. lO. oi yiip tppovitiv lU.\av piya 6 Behs 1) iavrir. 

® In the oracle reported in Herodot vii. 141, as delivered by the Pythian 
priestess to Athens on occasion of the approach of Xerxes, Zees is repre- 
sented in the same supreme position os the present oracle assigns to the 
Mcerse or Fates : Pallas in vain attempts to propitiate him in favour of 
Athens, just as in this case Apollo tries to mitigate the Moerse in respect 
to Croesus — 

Oi Sivarai IIoAXar Af *OAitfMriov itt^dtraoBeu. 

Attraefteni iroMoifn \oyint Kul nvKv^. So. 

Compare also viii. 109 and ix. 16. 

0 . MiUler (Dissertation on the Eumenides of ^schylus, p. 222, Kng. 
Transl.) says — “On no occasion does Zens Soter exert bis influence directly, 
like Apollo, Minerva, and the Erinnyes j hut whereas Apollo is prophet 
and exegetes by virtue of wisdom derived from him, and Minerva is in- 
debted to him for her sway over states and assemblies — ^nay, the very 
Erinnyes exercise their functions in his name — this Zeus stands always in 
the background, and has in reality only to settle a conflict existing within 
himself. For with lEschylus, as with all men of profound feeling among 
the Greeks from the earliest times, Jupiter is the only real god in the higher 
sense of the word. Although he is in the spirit of ancient theology a 
generated god arisen out of an imperfect state of things, and not produced 
till the thud stage of a develppment of nature— still he is,_ at the time we 
are speaking of, me spirit that pervades and governs the universe.” 

To the same purpose JEIausen expresses himself (TheoIogumenaAIschyli, 

p, 6-69). 

It is perfectly true that many passages may be produced from 
authors which ascribe to Zeus the supreme power here noted. But it is 
equally true that this conception is not uniformly adhered to, and that 
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powerful, because the Mceroa comply with their requests up to 
a certain point, not thinking it proper to be wholly inexorable j 
but their compliance is carried no further than they themselves 
choose ; nor would they, even in deference to Apollo, ^ alter the 
original sentence of punishment for the sin of Gyges in the 
person of his fifth descendant — a sentence moreover which 
Apollo himself had formally prophesied shortly after the sin 
was committed; so that, if the Moeree had listened to his 
intercession on behalf of Croesus, his own prophetic credit 
would have been endangered. Their unalterable resolution 
has predetermined the ruin of Crcesus, and the grandeur of the 
event is manifested by the circumstance, that even Apollo him- 
self cannot prevail upon them to alter it, or to grant more than 
a three years’ respite. The religious element must here be 
viewed as giving the form — the historical element as giving the 
matter only, and not the whole matter — of the story. These 
two elements will be found conjoined more or less tliroughoul 
most of the history of Herodotus, though as we descend to 

sooietimes the Fates or Moeree are represented as supreme ; occasionally 
represented as the stronger and Zeus as the weaker (Promdtheus, 515). 
The whole tenor of the Prometheus of dSschylus, in fact, brings out ttie 
conception of a Zeus T^pavvos— whose power Is not supreme, even for the 
time; and is not destined to continue permanently even at its exbting 
height. The explanations given by Klausen of this drama appear to me 
incorrect ; nor do I understand how it is to be reconciled with the above 
passage quoted from O. MUller. 

The two oracles here cited from Herodotus exhibit plainly the fluctuation 
of Greek opinion on this subject : in the one, the supreme determination, 
and the inexorability which accompemies it, are ascribed to Zeus— in the 
otheq to the Mcerm, This double point of view adapted itself to different 
occasions, and served as a help for the interpretation of different events, 
Zeus was supposed to have certain sympathies for human beings ; misfor- 
tunes happened to various men which he not only did not wish to bring on, 
but would have been disposed to avert ; here the Moerm, who had no 
sympathies, were introduced as an explanatory cause, tacitly implied as 
overruling Zeus. “Cum Furiis j^Sschylus Parcas tanium non tibique con- 
iungit,” says IClausen (Theol. ^Esch. p. 39) ; and this entire absence of 
human sympatliies constitutes the common point of both — that in which the 
Moeree and the Erinnyes differ from all the other gods — vliftpiKa r&i/ 
tSiXecioiKoi' $eeu', oi SeoTs d/ioiav (lEschyL Sept, ad Tbeb. 720) : compare 
Eumcnid, 961, 172, and indeed the general strain of that fearful tragedy. 

In iEschylns, os in Herodotus, Apollo is represented as exercising per- 
suasive powers over the Moerte (Eumenid. 724)— Moi'pas tmtiras lupelrovi 
SaivaL Bptnwis* 

The language of Herodotus deserves attention : Apollo tells Croesus— 
“ I applied to the Mceree to get the execution of the judgement postponed 
from your time to that of your ciiildren — but I could not prevail upon 
them ; but as much as they would yield of their own accord, 1 procured for 
you ’’(Sirov 8e iriSaicati aZrat, Sx®PWotS 01 — i. 91). 
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later times, we shall find the latter element in constantly 
increasing proportion. His conception of history is extremely 
different from that of Thucydides, who lays down to himself 
the true scheme and purpose of the historian, common to him 
with the philosopher — to recount and interpret the past, as a 
rational aid towards prevision of the future.^ 

The destruction of the Lydian monarchy, and the establish- 
ment of the Persians at Sardis — an event pregnant with 
consequences to Hellas generally — took place in 546 B.c.* 
Sorely did the Ionic Greeks now repent that they had rejected 
the propositions made to them by Cyrus for revolting from 
Croesus — though at the time when these propositions were 
made, it would have been highly imprudent to listen to them, 
since the Lydian power might reasonably be looked upon as 
the stronger. As soon ^ Sardis had fallen, they sent envoys to 
the conqueror entreating that they might be enrolled as his 
tributaries, on the footing which they had occupied under 
Croesus. The reply was a stern and angry refusal, with the 
exception of the Milesians, to whom the terms which they asked 
were granted : “ why this favourable exception was extended to 
them, we do not know. 

The other continental lonians and .(Eolians (exclusive of 
Miletus, and exclusive also of the insular cities which the 
Persians had no means of attacking), seized with alarm, began 
to put themselves in a condition of defence. It seems that the 
Lydian king had caused their fortifications to be wholly or 

^ Thuoyd. i, aa. 

' This important date depends upon the evidence of Solinus (Polyhistor. 
i. 112} and ttosikratds (ap. Diog. LaSrt. i. 95) : see Mr. Clinton's Fasti 
Hellen. ad ann, 546, and his Appendix, ch. ly, under the Lydian kings. 

Mr. Clinton and most of the cnronologists accept the dale without hesita- 
tion, but Volney (Recherohes sut I’Histoire Ancienne, vol. i. p. 306-308 j 
Chronologie dcs Rois Lydiens) rejects it altogether ; considering the capture 
of Sardis to have occurred in 357 B.c., and the reign of Croesus to have 
begun in 571 B.c. He treats very contemptuously the authority of Solinus 
and Sosikratfis, and has an elaborate argumentation to prove (hat the date 
which he adopts is home out by Herodotus. This latter does not appear 
to me at all satisiactory : I adopt the date of Solinus and Sosikrat6s (though 
agreeing with Volnqr that such positive authority is not veiy considemhle), 
because there is nothing to contradict them, and because the date which 
they give seems in consonance with the stream of the history. 

VoTney’s arguments suppose in the mind of Herodotus a degree of chrono- 
logical precision altogether nnieasonable, in i-eference to events anterior to 
contemporary records. He (like other chronologists) exhausts his ingenuity 
to find a proper point of historical time for the supposed conversation 
between Solon and Croesus (p. 320}. 

• Herodot. i. 141. 
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partially dismantled, for we are told that they now began to 
erect walls; and the Phdkaeans especially devoted to that 
purpose a present which they had received from the Iberian 
Arganthdnius, king of Tart^ssus. Besides thus strengthening 
their own cities, they thought it advisable to send a joint 
embassy entreating aid from Sparta. They doubtless were not 
un-apprised that the Spartans had actually equipped an army 
for the support of Croesus. Their deputies went to Sparta, 
where the Phdkman Pythermus, appointed by the rest to be 
spokesman, clothing himself in a purple robe^ in order to 
attract the largest audience possible, set forth their pressing 
need of succour against the impending danger. The Lacedte’ 
monians refused the prayer; nevertheless they despatched to 
Phdktea some commissioners to investigate the state of affairs 
— who, perhaps persuaded by the Phdkreans, sent Lakrinfis, one 
of their number, to the conqueror at Sardis, to warn him that 
he should not lay hands on any city of Plellas — for the 
Lacedmmonians would not permit it. “Who are these 
Lacedaemonians ? (inquired Cyrus from some Greeks who stood 
near him) — how many are there of them, that they venture to 
send me such a notice ? ” Having received the answer, wherein 
it was stated that the Lacedtemonians had a city and a regular 
market at Sparta, he exclaimed — “I have never yet been 
afraid of men like these, who have a set place in the middle 
of their city, where they meet to cheat one another and for- 
swear themselves. If I live they shall have troubles of their 
own to talk about, apart from &e loirians." To buy or sell 
appeared to the Persians a contemptible practice : for they 
carried out consistently one step further, the principle upon 
which even many able Greeks condemned the lending of money 
on interest ; and the speech of Cyrus was intended as a covert 
reproach of Grecian habits generally.® 

This blank menace of LakrinSs, an insulting provocation to 
the enemy rather than a real support to the distressed, was the 
only benefit which the Ionic Greeks derived from Sparta. They 
were left to defend themselves as best they could against the 
conqueror; who presently however quitted Sardis to prosecute 
in person his conquests in the East, leaving the Persian 
Tabalus with a garrison in the citadel, but consigning the large 

’ Herodot. i. 152. The purple garment, so attractive a spectacle arnid 
the plain clothing universal at Sparta, marlcs tile contrast between Asiatic 
and European Greece. 

* Herodot. i. 153- raSra is -robs vii/ras "SKK^vas t KSpos rb 

tma, &C. 
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treasure captured, with authority over the Lydian population, 
to the Lydian Paktyas. As he carried away Croesus along with 
him, he probably considered himself sure of the fidelity of those 
Lydians whom the deposed monarch recommended. But he 
had not yet arrived at his own capital, when he received the 
intelligence that Paktyas had revolted, arming the Lydian 
population, and employing the treasure in his charge to hire 
fresh troops. On hearing this news, Cyrus addressed himself 
to Croesus (according to Herodotus) in terms of much -wrath 
against the Lydians, and even intimated that he should be 
compelled to sell them all as slaves. Upon which Croesus, full 
of alarm for his people, contended strenuously that Paktyas 
alone was in fault and deserving of punishment; but he at the 
same time advised Cyrus to disarm the Lydian population, and 
to enforce upon them both effeminate attire and habits of 
playing on the harp and shopkeeping. “ By this process (he 
said) you will soon see them become women instead of men.” ^ 
This suggestion is said to have been accepted by Cyrus, and 
executed by his general MazarSs. The conversation here 
reported, and the deliberate plan for enervatmg the Lydian 
character supposed to be pursued by Cyrus, is evidently an 
hypothesis imagined by some of the contemporaries or 
predecessors of Herodotus, to explain the contrast between the 
Lydians whom they saw before them, after two or three 
generations of slavery, and the old irresistible horsemen of 
whom they heard in fame, at the time when Croesus was lord 
from the Halys to the iEgean Sea. 

To return to Paktyas — he had commenced his revolt, come 
down to the sea-coast, and employed the treasures of Sardis 
in levying a Grecian mercenary force, with which he invested 
the place and blocked up the governor Tabalus. But he 
manifested no courage worthy of so dangerous an enterprise ; 
for no sooner had he heard that the Median general Masar^s 
was approaching at the head of an army despatched by Cyrus 
against him, than he disbanded his force and fied to Kym§ 
for protection as a suppliant. Presently arrived a menacing 
summons from Mazarfis, demanding that he should be given up 
forthwith, which plunged the Kymseans into profound dismay. 
The idea of giving up a suppliant to destruction was shocking 
to Grecian sentiment. They sent to solicit advice from the 
holy temple of Apollo at Branchidae near Milfitus ; and the 
reply directed, that Paktyas should be surrendered. Never- 
theless so ignominious did such a surrender appear, that 
^ Hciodot. i.- 151;. 
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Aristodikus and some other Kymsean citizens denounced the 
messengers as liars, and required that a more trustworthy 
deputation should be sent to consult the god. Aristodikus 
himself, forming one of the second body, stated the perplexity 
to the oracle, and received a repetition of the same answer j 
whereupon he proceeded to rob the birds’-ncsts which existed 
in abundance in and about the temple. A voice from the inner 
oracular chamber speedily arrested him, exclaiming — “Most 
impious of men, how darest thou to do such things? Wilt 
thou snatch my suppliants from the temple itself?" Unabashed 
by the rebuke, Aristodikus replied — “ Master, thus dost thou 
help suppliants thyself : and dost thou command the 
Kymmans to give up a suppliant?” “ Yes, I do command it ^ 
(rejoined the god forthwith), in order that the crime may bring 
destruction upon you the sooner, and that you may not in 
future come to consult the oracle upon the surrender of 
suppliants.” 

The ingenuity of Aristodikus thus completely nullified the 
oracular response, and left the Kymteans in their original per- 
plexity. Not choosing to surrender Paktyas, nor daring to 
protect him against a besieging army, they sent him away 
to Milylfinfi, whither the envoys of Mazarfis followed and 
demanded him ; offering a reward so considerable, that the 
Kymaeans became fearful of trusting them, and again conveyed 
away the suppliant to Chios, where he took refuge in the 
temple of Ath6n§ Poliuchus. But here again the pursuers 
followed. The Chians were persuaded to drag him from the 
temple and surrender him, on consideration of receiving the 
terntory of Atarneus (a district on the continent over against 
the island of Lesbos) as purchase-money. Paktyas w'as thus 
seized and sent prisoner to Cyrus, who had given the most 
express orders for tois capture : hence the unusual intensity of 
the pursuit. But it appears that the territory of Atarneus was 
considered as having been ignominiously acquired by the 
Chians: none even of their own citizens would employ any 
article of its produce for holy or sacrificial purposes,** 

^ Hetodot. 1 , 159. 

^ Herodot. i, 160. The short fragment from Chardn of Lampsaklis, 
which Plutarch (De Malignitat. HerM. p. 859) cites here, in support of 
one among his many unjust censures on Herodotus, is noway inconsistent 
with the statement of the latter, but rather tends to confirm it, 

In writing this treatise on the alleged ill-temper of Herodotus, we see 
that Plutarch had before him the history of Charfin of Lampsakns, more 
ancient by one generation than the historian whom he was assailing, and 
.also belonging to Asiatic Greece, Of course it suited the purpose of his 
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Hazards next proceeded to the attack and conquest of the 
Greeks on the coast j an enterprise which, since he soon died 
of illness, was completed by his successor Harpagus. The 
towns assailed successively made a gallant but ineffectual 
resistance. The Persian general by his numbers drove the 
defenders within their walls, against which he piled up mounds 
of earth, so as either to carry the place by storm or to compel 
surrender. All of them were reduced one after the other. 
With all, the terms of subjection were doubtless harder than 
those which hod been imposed upon them by Croesus, because 
Cyrus had already refused to grant these terms to them, with 
the single exception] of Militus, and because they had since 
given additional offence by aiding the revolt of Paktyas. The 
inhabitants of Pri^n^ were sold into slavery; they were the 
first assailed by Mazarfis, and had perhaps been especially 
forward in the attack made by Paktyas on Sardis.^ _ 

Among these unfortunate towns thus changing their master 
and passing into a harsher subjection, two deserve especial 
notice — Te6s and Phfikma. The citizens of the former, so 
soon as the mound around their walls had rendered further 
resistance impossible, embarked and emigrated, some to 
Thrace, where they founded Abd&'a — others to the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, where they planted Pbanagoria: a portion of 
them however must have remained to take the chances of 
subjection, since tbe town appears in after-times still peopled 
and still Hellenic.* ... 

The fate of Phdksea, similar in the main, is given to us with 
more striking circumstances of detail, and becomes the more 
interesting, since the enterprising mariners who_ inhabited it 
had been the torch-bearers of Grecian geographical discovery 
in the west. I have already described their adventurous ex- 
ploring voyages of former days into the interior of the Adriatic, 
and along the whole northern and western coasts of the 
Mediterranean as far as TartSssus (the region around and 
adjoining to Cadiz) — together with the favourable reception 
given to them by old Arganthfinius, king of the country, who 
invited them to immigrate in a body to his kingdom, offering 


work to produce all the contradictions to Herodotus which he conld find 
in Chardn s the fact that he has produced none of any moment, ten^ds to 
strengthen our faith in the historian of Halikarnossus, and to show.uiat in 
the main bis narrative was in accordance with that of Chardn. 

1 Herodol. i. t6i-i6§. 

® Ilerodot. i. i68j Skymnus Chius, Fragm, v. 153 ; Pionys. Perieg., 

V. 
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them the choice of any site which they might desire. His 
invitation was declined, though probably the Phdkteans may 
have subsequently regretted the refusal ; and he then mani- 
fested his goodwill towards them by a large present to defray 
the expense of constructing fortifications round their town.^ 
The walls, erected in part by this aid, were both extensive and 
well-built. Yet they could not hinder Harpagus from raising 
his mounds of earth up against them, while he was politic 
enough at the same time to tempt them with offers of a 
moderate capitulation j requiring only that they should breach 
their walls in one place by pulling down one of the towers, 
and consecrate one building in the interior of the town as a 
token of subjection. To accept these terms was to submit 

^ Herodot. i. 163. 'O S« TtuBd/ievos irap' airtdi/ rhv M^Sov Sit aH^oiro, 
iStSav vitii Ttixos itepiPa\iiTSat riiii irS\u>, 

I do not understand why the commentators dehate what or who is meant 
by r 2 ii> M^Sov ; it plainly means the Median or Persian power generally : 
but the chronological dlfhculty is a real one, if we are to suppose that there 
was time between the first alarm conceived of the Median power by the 
lonians, and the siege of Phdkma by Harpagus, to inform Arganthdnius of 
the circumstances, and to procure from him this large aid as well as to 
build the fortifications. The Ionic Greeks neither actually did conceive, 
nor had reason to conceive, any alarm respecting Persian power, until the 
arrival of Cyrus before Sardis ; and within a month from that time Sardis 
was in his possession. If we are to suppose communication with Argnn- 
thdnius grounded upon this circumstance, at the distance of TartAssus and 
under the circumstances of ancient navigation, we must necessarily imagine 
also that the attack made by Harpagus upon Fhdksea (which city he assailed 
before any of the rest) was postponed for at least two or three years. Such 
postponement is not wholly impossible, yet it is not in the spirit of the 
Herodotean narrative, nor do I think it likely. It is much more probable 
that the informants of Herodotus made a slip in chronology, and ascribed 
the donations of Arganthdnius to a motive which did not really dictate 
them. 

As to the fortifications (which Fhdkcca and the other Ionic cities are 
reported to have erected after the conquest of Sardis by the Persians), the 
case may stand thus. While these cities were all independent, before they 
were first conquered by Croesus, they mast undoubtedly have had forti- 
fications. When Creesus conquered them, he directed the demolition of 
the fortifications ; but demolition does not necessarily mean palling down 
the entire wails ; when one or a few breaches arc made, the city is laid 
open, and the purpose of Creesus would thus be answered. Such may well 
have been the state of the Ionian cities at the time when they first thought 
it necessary to provide defences against the Persians at Sardis i they 
repaired and perfected the breached fortifications. 

The conjecture of Larcher (see the Notes both of Lavcher and Wesseling) 
—rhv AvSiy instead of riy TSijSoy — ^is not an unreasonable one, if it had 
any autliority ; the donation of Arganthdnius would then be transferred to 
the period anterior to the Lydian conquest : it would get rid of the chrono- 
logical diffienUy above adverted to, but it would introduce some new 
«wkwariln*e - int'j th^ u'*rr*'tiv'* 
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themselves to the discretion of the besieger, for there could be 
no security that they would be observed. The Phdkceans, 
while they asked for one day to deliberate upon their reply, 
entreated that during that day Harpagus should withdraw his 
troops altogether from the walls. With this demand the latter 
complied, intimating at the same time that he saw clearly 
through the meaning of it. The Phdkmans, having determined 
that the inevitable servitude impending over their town should 
not be shared by its inhabitants, employed their day of grace 
in preparation for collective exile, putting on shipboard their 
wives and children as well as their furniture and the moveable 
decorations of their temples. They then set sail for Chios, 
leaving to the conqueror a deserted town for the occupation of 
a Persian garrison.^ 

It appears that the fugitives were not very kindly received 
at Chios. At least when they made a proposition for pur- 
chasing from the Chians the neighbouring islands of CEnussse 
as a permanent abode, the latter were induced to refuse by 
apprehensions of commercial rivalry. It was necessary to look 
further for a settlement} while Arganthdnius, their protector, 
being now dead, Tartfissus was no longer inviting. Twenty 
years before, however, the colony of Alalia in the island of 
Corsica had been founded from Ph6k®a by the direction of 
the oracle, and thither the general body of Phdkmans now 
resolved to repair. Having prepared their ships for this distant 
voyage, they first sailed back to Phfikma, surprised the Persian 
garrison whom Harpagus had left in the town, and slew them. 
They then sunk in the harbour a great lump of iron, binding 
themselves by a solemn and unanimous oath never again to 
see Phdksea until that iron should come up to the surface. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the oath, the voyage of exile had been 
scarcely begun when more than half of them repented of having 
so bound themselves — and became home-sick.® They broke 
their vow and returned to PhOksea. Yet since Herodotus does 
not mention any divine judgement as having been consequent 
on the peijury, we may perhaps suspect that some grey-headed 
citizen, to whom transportation to Corsica might be little less 
than a sentence of death, both persuaded himself, and certified 

* llerodot. i. 164. 

* Herodot. i. 165. ihnfni/t((reas rtSy iu^Sy tAaff* vSSosrt gal elgres 

vilXios gal r&y jiBevy rfij 1"* yiySfieyot, &c. The collo- 

quial term which I have ventured to place in the text expresses, exactly, as 
well os brieSy, the meaning of the historian. A public oath, taken by 
mbst of the Greek cities with similar ceremony of lumps of iron thrown 
into the sea, is mentioned in Plutarch, Arisiid c. aj. 
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to his companions, that he had seen the sunken lump of iron 
raised up and floating for a while buoyant upon the waves. 
Harpagus must have been induced to pardon the previous 
slaughter of his Persian garrison, or at least to believe that it 
had been done by those Ph6kseans who still persisted in exile. 
He Avanted tribute-paying subjects, not an empty military post, 
and the repentant home-seekers were allowed to number 
themselves among the slaves of the Great King. 

Meanwhile the smaller but more resolute half of the 
Phdkseans executed their voyage to Alalia in Corsica, with 
their wives and children, in sixty pentekontirs or armed ships, 
and established themselves along with the previous settlers. 
They remained there for five years, ^ during which time their 
indiscriminate piracies had become so intolerable (even down 
to this time, piracy committed against a foreign vessel seems 
to have been practised frequently and without much disrepute), 
that both the Tyrrhenian sea-ports along the Mediterranean 
coast of Italy, and the Carthaginians, united to put them down. 
There subsisted particular treaties between these two, for the 
regulation of the commercial intercourse between Africa and 
Italy, of which the ancient treaty preserved by Polybius 
between Rome and Carthage (made in 509 b.c.) may be con- 
sidered as a specimen.® Sixty Carthaginian and as many 
Tuscan ships, attacking the sixty Phdksean ships near Alalia, 
destroyed forty of them, yet not without such severe loss to 
themselves that the victory was said to be on the side of the 
latter ; who however, in spite of this Kadmeian victory (so a 
battle was denominated in which the victors lost more than 
the vanquished), were compelled to carry back their remaining 
twenty vessels to Alalia, and to retire with their wives and 
families, in so far as room could be found for them, to 
Rhegium. At last these unhappy exiles found a permanent 
home by establishing the new settlement of Elea or Velia in 
the Gulf of Policastro, on the Italian coast (then called 
(Endtrian) southward from Poseiddnia or Prestum. It is 
probable that they were here joined bjy other exiles from Ionia, 
in particular by the Kolophonian philosopher and poet Xeno- 
phands, from whom what was afterwards called the Eleatic 
school of philosophy, distinguished both for bold consistency 
and dialectic acuteness, took its rise. The Phdksan captives, 
taken prisoners in the naval combat by Tyrrhenians and 
Carthaginians, were stoned to death. But a divine judgement 
overtook the Tyrrhenian town of Agylla in consequence of this 
‘ Herodot. i. t66. • Aristot Polit. iii. J, II ! Polyb. lit. S2, 
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cruelty j and even in the time of Herodotus, a century after- 
wards, the Agyllaeans were still expiating the sin by a periodical 
solemnity and agon, pursuant to the penalty which the Delphian 
oracle had imposed upon them.^ 

Such was the fate of the PhhlcEean exiles, while their 
brethren at home remained as subjects of Harpagus, in 
common with all the other Ionic and /Eolic Greeks, except 
Samos and Miletus. For even the insular inhabitants of 
Lesbos and Chios, though not assailable by sea, since the 
Persians had no fleet, thought it better to renounce their 
independence and enrol themselves as Persian subjects — both 
of them possessing strips of the mainland which they were 
unable to protect otherwise. Samos, bn the other hand, 
maintained its independence, and even reached, shortly after 
this period, under the despotism of Polykratfo, a higher degree 
of power than ever: perhaps the humiliation of the other 
maritime Greeks around may have rather favoured the ambition 
of this unscrupulous prince, to whom I shall revert presently. 
But we may readily conceive that the public solemnities in 
which the Ionic Greeks intermingled, in place of those gay 
and richly-decked crowds which the Homeric Hymn describes in 
the preceding century as assembled at Delos, presented scenes 
of marked despondency. One of their wisest men, indeed, 
Bias of •Pri6n6, went so far as to propose, at the Pan-Ionic 
festival, a collective emigration of the entire population of the 
Ionic towns to the island of Sardinia. Nothing like freedom 
(he urged) was now open to them in Asia ; but in Sardinia, 
one great Pan-Ionic city might be formed, which would not 
only be free herself, but mistress of her neighbours. The 
proposition found no favour ; the reason of which is sufiBciently 
evident from the narrative just given respecting the uncon- 
querable local attachment on the part of the Phdkseati majority. 
But Herodotus bestows upon it the most unqualified com- 
mendation and regrets that it was not acted upon.* Had 
such been the case, the subsequent history of Carthage, Sicily, 
and even Rome, might have been sensibly altered. 

Thus subdued by Harpagus, the Ionic and ASolic Greeks 
were employed as auxiliaries to him in the conquest of the 
south-western inhabitants of Asia_ Minor — Karians, Kaunians, 
Lykians, and Doric Greeks of Rnidus and Halikarnassus, Of 

^ Herodot. i. 167. 

s Herodot. i. 170. nvt/tdve/uti yvifoiv ’Btavrit HySpa npnjWa ImciSifaireai 
"lain xP’I^ri/iurcfrqi', «/ iirtiSoyro, wapax* liy tiSat/ioyitiy ‘EfX^yuy 
fidXiaro, 
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the fate of the latter town, Herodotus tells us nothing, though 
it was his native place. The inhabitants of Knidus, a place 
situated on a long outlying tongue of land, at first tried to cut 
through the narrow isthmus which joined them to the continent, 
but abandoned the attempt with a facility which Herodotus 
explains by referring it to a prohibition of the oracle.^ Neither 
Karians nor Kaunians offered any serious resistance. The 
Lykians only, in their chief town Xanthus, made a desperate 
defence. Having in vain tried to repel the assailants in the 
open field, and finding themselves blocked up in their city, they 
set fire to it with their own hands ; consummg in the flames 
their women, children and servants, while the armed citizens 
marched out and perished to a man in combat with the enemy.® 
Such an act of brave and even ferocious despair is not in the 
Grecian character. In recounting, however, the languid defence 
and easy submission of the Greelcs of Knidus, it may surprise 
us to call to mind that they were Dorians and colonists from 
Sparta. The want of stedfast courage, often imputed to Ionic 
Greeks as compared to Dorian, ought properly to be charged 
on Asiatic Greeks as compared with European ; or rather upon 
that mixture of indigenous with Hellenic population, which all 
the Asiatic colonies, in common with most of the other colonies, 
presented, emd which in Halikarnassus was particularly remark- 
able ; for it seems to have been half Karian, half Dorian, and 
was even governed by a line of Karian despots. 

Horpagus and the Persians thus mastered, without any 
considerable resistance, the western and southern portions of 
Asia Minor j probably also, though we have no direct account 
of it, the entire territory within the Halys which had before 
been ruled by Croesus. The tributes of the conquered Greeks 
were transmitted to Ekbatana instead of to Sardis. While 
Harpagus was thus employed, Cyrus himself had been making 
still more extensive conquests in Upper Asia and Assyria, of 
which I shall speak in the coming chapter. 

1 Heiodot. i. 174. 

^ ® Heiodot. i. 176. The whole population of Xanthus perished, except 
eighty families accidentally absent! ue subsequent occupants of the town 
were recruited from strangers. Nearly five centuries afterwards, their 
descendants in the same city slew tliemselves in the like desperate and 
tragical manner, to avoid surrendering to the Roman army under Marcus 
Brutus (Plutarch, Brutus, c. 31), 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

GROWTH OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 

In the preceding chapter an account has been given, the best 
which we can pick out from Herodotus, of the steps by which 
the Asiatic Greeks became subject to Persia. If his narrative 
is meagre, on a matter which vitally concerned not only so 
many of his brother Greeks, but even his own native city, we 
can hardly expect that he should tell us much respecting the 
other conquests of Cyras. He seems to withold intentionally 
various details which had come to his knowledge, and merely 
intimates in general terms that while Harpagus was engaged on 
the const of the Aegean, Cyrus himself assailed and subdued 
all the nations of Upper Asia, “ not omitting any one of them.”^ 
He alludes to the Baktrians and the Sakse,* who are also named 
by Kt6sias as having become subject partly by force, partly by 
capitulation. But he deems only two of the exploits of Cyras 
worthy of special notice — the conquest of Babylon, and the 
final expedition against the Masss^etse. In the short abstract 
which we now possess of the lost work of Kt§sias, no mention 
appears of the important conquest of Babylon. His narrative, 
indeed, as far as the abstract enables us to follow it, diverges 
materially from that of Herodotus, and must have been founded 
on data altogether different. 

“ I shall mention (says Plerodotus) ® those conquests which 
gave Cyrus most trouble, and are most memorable ; after he 
had subdued all the rest of the continent, he attacked the 
Assyrians.” Those who recollect the description of Babylon 
and its surrounding territory, as given in a former chapter, will 
not be surprised to learn that the capture of it gave the Persian 
aggressor much trouble. Their only surprise will be, how it 
could ever have been taken at all — or indeed how a hostile 
army could have even reached it. Herodotus informs us that 
the Babylonian queen Nitdkris (mother of that very LabynStus 
who was king when Cyrus attacked the place) apprehensive of 
invasion from the Medes after their capture of Nineveh, had 
executed many laborious works , near the Euphrates for the 

* Heroclot. i. 177. ® Herodot. i. IS3. ' 

• Herodot. i. 177. Si ol ripecrxf nlvoy rt irMtffror, kuI 
rord iirri, roirwy 
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purpose of obstructing their approach. Moreover there existed 
what was called the wall of Media (probably built by her, 
but certainly built prior to the Persian conquest), one hundred 
feet high and twenty feet thick,'- across the entire space of 
seventy-five miles which joined the Tigris with one of the 
canals of the Euphrates : while tire canals themselves, as we 
may see by the march of the Ten Thousand Greeks after the 
battle of Kunaxa, presented means of defence altogether 
insuperable by a rude army such as that of the Persians. On 
the east, the territory of Babylonia was defended by the Tigris 
which cannot be forded lower than the ancient Nineveh or the 
modern Mosul.® In addition to these ramparts, natural as well 
as artificial, to protect the territory — ^populous, cultivated, 
productive, and offering every motive to its inhabitants to 
resist even the entrance of an enemy — we are told that the 
Babylonians were so thoroughly prepared for the inroad of Cyrus 
that they had accumulated within their walls a store of provisions 
for many years. Strange as it may seem, we must suppose that 
the king of Babylon, after all tlie cost and labour spent in 

* See Xenophon, Anahes. i. 7, 155 ii. 4, is. For the inextricable 
difficulties in which the Ten Thousand Greeks -were involved, after the 
battle of Kunaxa, and the insurmountable obstacles which impeded their 
march, assuming any resisting force whatever, see Xenoph. Anab, ii. i, 
II ; ii. 2, 3 ; ii. 3, 10 ; ii. 4, 12, 13. These obstacles doubtless served as 
a protection to them against attack, not less than as an impediment to 
their advance } and the well-supplied -vUlages enabled them to obtain plenty 
of provisions : hence the anxiety of the Great King to help tbem across the 
Tigris out of Babylonia. But it is not easy to see bow, in the face of such 
difficulties, any invading army could reach Babylon. 

Biller represents the wall of Media as having reached across from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris at the point where they come nearest together, 
about 200 stadia or twenty-five miles across. But it is nowhere stated, so 
far as 1 can find, that this wall reached to the Eupbralfis — still less that its 
length was 200 stadia, for the passages of Strabo cited by Ritter do not 
prove either point (ii. So ; xi. 529). And Xenophon (ii, 4, 12) gives Uie 
length of the wall as I have slated it in the text, = 20 parasangs ;s 600 
stadia s 75 miles. 

The passage of the Anabasis (i. 7, 15} seems to connect the Median wall 
With the Ciinnls, and not with the river Euphrates. The narrative of 
Herodotus (as I have remarked in a former chapter) leads ns to suppose 
that he descended that river to Babylon ; and if we suppose that the wall 
did not reach the Euphrates, this would afford some reason why he makes 
nonientlon-of it. See Bitter, West-Asien, b. ill. Abtbeilung iii. Ahschn. 
i. sect, 29, p, ig-22. 

® *0 Tlypijs /liyas re aol oiSa/uoi) Siafiarir Us re M ri)!/ (Artlon, 

vii. 7, 7). By which he means, that it is not fordable below the ancient 
Nineveh or Mosul ; for a little above that spot, Alexander himself forded 
it with his army, a few days before the battle of Axbfila— not without very 
great difficulties (Arrian, iii. 7, 8 ; Diodor. xvii. 5^}. 
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providing defences for the territory, voluntarily neglected to 
avail himself of them, suffered the invader to tread down the 
fertile Babylonia without resistance, and merely drew out the. 
citizens to oppose him when he arrived under the walls of the 
city — if the statement of Herodotus is correct.^ And we may 
illustrate this unaccountable omission by that which we know 
to have happened in the march of the younger Cyrus to Kunaxa 
against his brother ArtaxerxSs Mn6mon. The latter had caused 
to be dug, expressly in preparation for this invasion, a broad 
and deep ditch (thirty feet wide and eight feet deep) from the 
wall of Media to the river Euphrates, a distance of twelve para- 
sangs or forty-five English miles, leaving only a passage of 
twenty feet broad_ close alongside of the river. Yet when the 
invading army arrived at this important pass, they found not a 
man there to defend it, and all of them marched without 
resistance through the narrow inlet. Cyrus the younger, who had 
up to that moment felt assured that his brother would fight, now 
supposed that he had given up the idea of defending Babylon : ^ 
instead of which, two days afterwards, Artaxerxfis attacked 
him on an open plain of ground where there was no advantage 
of position on either side; though the invaders were takera 
rather unawares in consequence of their extreme confidence 
arising from recent unopposed entrance within the artificial ditch. 
This anecdote is the more valuable as an illustration, because 
all its circum.stances are transmitted to us by a discerning eye- 
witness. And both the two incidents here brought into 
comparison demonstrate the recklessness, changefultress, and 
incapacity of calculation, belonging to the Asiatic mind of that 
day — as well as the great command of hands possessed by these 
kings, and their prodigal waste of human labour.® We shall see, 
as we advance in this history, further evidences of the same 
attributes, which it is essential to bear in mind, for the purpose 
of appreciating both Grecian dealing with Asiatics, and the 
comparative absence of such defects in the Grecian character. 


^ Herodot, i. rgo. Are! J« iyivtro i\aiyui' Aww trwkfhftif 

Tt ol BajSvXtSvioi, KaX ItriruSlvrcs t5 MxV> .KarstMifhimy h rh 

Jnst as if Babylon was as easy to b« approached as Sardis. — ^About the 
provisions, oTi t« imariitwai tn irpilTspay rir KSpaP oix iAX' 

dpioiTts aMv vavrX tOnt hiX‘‘piopra, irpanri^ayro trirm May 

icipra iroXAfir. 

. “Xenophon, Anabas. i. 7, iip-ao; Diodor. xiv. 33; Plutarch, Arta- • 
xetx^s, c. 7 . I follow Xenophon without hesitation, where he'diSers ftoinr 
these two latter. 

• Xenophon, Cyropsed. iii, 3, a6, about the of the batbaria 

ltini>s. 
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Vast walls and deep ditches are an inestimable aid to a brave 
and well-commanded garrison; but they cannot be made 
entirely to supply the want of bravery and intelligence. 

In whatever manner the difiSculties of approaching Babylon 
may have been overcome, the fact that they were overcome by 
Cyrus is certain. On first setting out for this conquest, he 
was about to cross the river Gyndes (one of the affluents from 
the East which joins the Tigris near the modern Bagdad, 
and along which lay the high road crossing the pass of Mount 
Zagros from Babylon to Ekbatana), when one of the sacred 
white horses, which accompanied him, entered the river in 
pure wantonness and tried to cross it by himself.^ The 
Gynd6s resented this insult and the horse was drowned : upon 
which Cyrus swore in his wratli that he would so break the 
strength of the river as that women in future should pass it 
without wetting their knees. Accordingly he employed his 
entire army, during the whole summer season, in digging three 
hundred and sixty artificial channels to disseminate the unity 
of the stream. Such, according to Herodotus, was the incident 
which postponed for one year the fall of the great Babylon. 
But in the next spring Cyrus and his army were before the 
walls, after having defeated and driven in the population who 
came out to fight. These walls were artificial mountains (three 
hundred feet high, seventy-five feet thick, and forming a square 
of fifteen miles to each side), within which the besieged defied 
attack, and even blockade, having previously stored up several 
years’ provision. Through the midst of the town, however, 
flowed the Euphrates. That river, which had been so labori- 
ously trained to serve for protection, trade, and sustenance 
to the Babylonians; was now made the avenue of their ruin. 
Having left a detachment of his army at the two points where 
the Euphrates enters and quits the city, Cyrus retired with the 
remainder to the higher part of its course, where an ancient 
Babylonian queen had prepared one of the great lateral 
reservors for carrying off in case of need the superfluity of its 
water. Near this point Cyrus caused another reservoir and 
another canal of communication to be dug, by means of which 
he drew off the water of the Euphrates to such a degree that it 
became not above the height of a man’s thigh. The period 
chosen was that of a great Babylonian festival, when the whole 
population were engaged in amusement and revehy. The 

1 Herodol. i. 189-202. ivOaSri ot rSf rts Ip&v lirVAiv ray \evK&» irb 
Sffpias ia-ffhs is rhi/ snira/siy, Stafialyeti/ irtipSra. ... Kdpnx t » i^a\Asau'i 

worafuf i KSpos raOra ifipiffto’rt, &C. 
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Persian troops left near the town, watching their opportunity 
entered from both sides along the bed of the river, and took it 
by surprise^ with scarcely any resistance. At no other time, 
except during a festival, could they have done this (says 
Herodotus) had the river been ever so low; for both banks 
throughout the whole length of the town were provided with 
quays, with continuous walls, and with gates at the end of every 
street which led down to the river at right angles ; so that if the 
population had not been disqualified by the influences of the 
moment, they would have caught the assailants in the bed of 
the river " as in a trap,” and overwhelmed them from the walls 
alongside. Within a square of fifteen miles to each side, we 
are not surprised to hear that botli the extremities were already 
in the power of the besiegers before the central population 
heard of it, and while they were yet absorbed in unconscious 
festivity.^ 

Such is the account given by Herodotus of the circumstances 
which placed Babylon — the greatest city of Western Asia— in 
the power of the Persians. To what extent the information 
communicated to him was incorrect or exaggerated, we cannot 
now decide. The way in which the city was treated would 
lead us to suppose that its acquisition cannot have cost the 
conqueror either much time or much loss. Cyrus comes into 
the list as king of Babylon, and the inhabitants with their whole 

* Heio<lot. i. 191. This latter portion of the story, if we may judge 
from the expression of Herodotus, seems to excite more doubt in his mind 
than all the rest, for he thinks it necessary to add, “as the residents at 
Babylon say,” As K^yereu 6 wb tSv rairp olicpniyay. Yet if we assume the 
size of the place to be what he has affirmed, there seems nothing remark- 
able in the fact that the people in the centre did not at once hear of the 
capture ; for the first business of the assailants would be to possess them- 
selves of the walls and gates. It is a lively illustration of prodigious 
magnitude, and as such it is given by Aristotle (Folit. iii. i, 12) ; who 
however exaggerates it by giving as a report that the inhabitants in the 
centre did not hear of the capture until the third day. No such exagger- 
ation as this appears in Herodotus. ‘ 

Xenophon, in the Cyroptedia (vii. 5, 7-t8), following the story that 
Cyrus drained off the Euphratfis, represents it as effected in a manner 
differing from Herodotus. According to him, Cyrus dug two vast and 
deep ditches, one on each side round the town, from the river above the 
town to the river below it : watching tlie opportunity of a festival day in 
Babylon, he let the water into both of these side ditches^ which fell into 
tile main stream again below the town: hence the mam stream in its 

S assage Arou^ the town became nearly dry. The narrative of Xenophbn, 
owever, betrays itself as not having been written from information recrived 
on the spot, like that of Herodotus ; for be talks of of iitptu of Babylon, just as 
he speaks of the fixpai of the hill-towns of Karla (compare Cyropsedia, vii; 
4, 1, 7, with vii. (, 14). There weie no Hiepai on the . dead flat of Babylon.' 
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territory become tributary to the Persians, forming the richest 
satrapy in the empire ; but we do not hear that the people were 
otherwise ill-used, and it is certain that the vast walls and gates 
were left untouched. This was very different from the way in 
which the Medcs had treated Nineveh, which seems to have 
been ruined and for a long time absolutely uninhabited, though 
reoccupied on a reduced scale under the Parthian empire ; and 
very different also from the way in which Babylon itself was 
treated twenty years afterwards by Diuius, when reconquered 
after a revolt. 

The importance of Babylon, marking as it does one of the 
peculiar forms of civilisation belonging to the ancient world in 
a state of full development, gives an interest even to the half- 
authenticated stories respecting its capture. The other exploits 
ascribed to Cyrus — his invasion of India, across the desert of 
Aiachosia^ — and his attack upon the Massageta:, Nomads 
ruled by queen Tomyris and greatly resembling the Scythians, 
across the mysterious river which Herodotus calls AraxSs — are 
too little known to be at all dwelt upon. In the latter he is 
said to have perished, his army being defeated in a bloody 
battle.® He was buried at Pasargad®, in his native province of 
Persis proper, where his tomb was honoured and watched until 
the breaking up of the empire,® while his memory was held in 
profound veneration among the Persians. Of his real exploits 
we Icnow little or nothing, but in what we read respecting him 
there seems, though amidst constant fighting, very little cruelty. 
Xenophon has selected his life as the subject of a moral romance, 
which for a long time was cited as authentic history, and which 
even now serves as an authority, express or implied, for disput- 
able and even incorrect conclusions. His extraordinary activity 
and conquests admit of no doubt He left the Persian empire * 
extending from Sogdiana and the rivers Jaxart^s and Indus 
eastward, to the Hellespont and the Syrian coast westward, and 
his successors made no permanent addition to it except that of 
Egypt Phenicia and Judsa were dependencies of Babylon, at 

1 Arrian, vi. 24, 4. 

* Herodot i. 205-214 j Arrian, v. 4, 14 ; J[nstin, i. 8 j Strabo, xi. p. 512. 

According to ICtfisias, Cyrus was slain in on expedition ogainst the 

Derbikes, a people in the Caucasian regions — though his army akerwards 
prove victorious and conquer the counlty (Ktesise Fersica, c, 8-9) — see the 
comment of Bhhr on the passage in bis edition of Kt8sias. 

* Strabo, XV jp. 730, 731 j Arrian, vL 29. 

* The town Kyra, or Kyropolis, on the river Sihon or JaxartSs, was said 
to have been founded by Cyrus — ^it wns destroyed by Alexander (Strabo, xi, 
pp. 517, SIS } Arrian, iv, a, 2 ; Curtius, vii. 6, 16). 
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the time when he conquered it, with their princes and grandees 
in Babylonian captivity. As they seem to have yielded to him, 
and become his tributaries,^ without difficulty ; so the restora- 
tion of their captives was conceded to them. It was from Cyrus 
that the habits of the Persian kings took commencement, to 
dwell at Susa in the winter, and Ekbatana during the summer ; 
the primitive territory of Persis, with its two towns of Persepolis 
and Pasargadte, being reserved for the burial-place of the kings 
and the religious sanctuary of the empire. How or when the 
conquest of Susiana was made, we are not informed. It lay 
eastward of the Tigris, between Babylonia and Persis proper, 
and its people, the Kissians, as far as we can discern, were of 
Assyrian and not of Arian race. The river Choaspfis near Susa 
was supposed to furnish the only water fit for the palate of the 
Great King, and is said to have been carried about with him 
wherever he went.** 

While the conquests of Cyrus contributed to assimilate the 
distinct types of civilisation in Western Asia — ^not by elevating 
the worse, but by degrading the better — upon the native Per- 
sians themselves they operated as an extraordinary stimulus, 
provoking alike their pride, ambition, cupidity, and warlike pro- 
pensities. Not only did the territory of Persis proper pay no 
tribute to Susa or Ekbatana — being the only district so ex- 
empted between the JaxartSs and the Mediterranean — but the 
vast tributes received from the remaining empire were distributed 
to a great degree among its inhabitants. Empire to them meant 
— for the great men, lucrative satrapies orpadialics, with powers 
altogether unlimited, pomp inferior only to that of the Great 
King, and standing armies which they employed at their own 
discretion sometimes against each other® — ^for the common 
soldiers, drawn from their fields or flocks, constant plunder, 
abundant maintenance, and an unrestrained licence, either in 
the suite of one of the satraps, or in the large permanent troop 
which moved from Susa to Ekbatana with the Great King. 
And if the entire population of Persis proper did not migrate 
from their abodes to occupy some of those more inviting spots 
which the immensity of the imperial dominion furnished — a 
dominion extending (to use the language of Cyrus the younger 
before the battle of ICunaxa) * from the region of insupportable 
heat to that of insupportable cold — this was only because the 

* Herodot. Mi. Ip. 

® Heiodot. j. 188 5 Plutarch, Artaxerxfe, c.' 3 ; Diodor, xvii. 71. 

® Xenophon, Anabas. i. i, 8. 

■* Xenophon, Anahas. i. 7 » 6 ! Cyiopad. viii. 6, 19. 
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early kings discouraged such a movement, in order that the 
nation might maintain its military hardihood ^ and be in a situ- 
ation to furnish undiminished supplies of soldiers. The self- 
esteem and arrogance of the Persians were no less remarkable 
than their avidity for sensual enjoyment. They were fond of 
wine to excess : their wives and their concubines were both 
numerous ; and they adopted eagerly from foreign nations new 
fashions of luxui7 as well as of ornament. Even to novelties in 
religion, they were not strongly averse. For though disciples of 
Zoroaster, with Magi as their priests and as indispensable com- 
panions of their sacrifices, worshipping Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, 
&c., and recognising neither image, temple, nor altar — yet they 
had adopted the voluptuous worship of the goddess Mylitta 
from the Assyrians and Arabians. A numerous male offspring 
was the Persian’s boast. His warlike character and conscious- 
ness of force were displayed in the education of these youths, 
who were taught, from five years old to twenty, only three 
things — to ride, to shoot wth the bow, and to speak the truth.® 
To owe money, or even to buy and sell, was accounted among 
the Persians disgraceful — a sentiment which they defended by 
saying that both the one and the other imposed the necessity of 
telling falsehood. To exact tribute from subjects, to receive 
pay or presents from the king, and to give away without fore- 
thought whatever was not immediately wanted, was their mode 
of dealing with money. Industrious pursuits were left to the 
conquered, who were fortunate if by paying a fixed contribution, 
and sending a military contingent when required, they could 
purchase undisturbed immunity for their remaining concerns.® 
They could not thus purchase safety for the faniily hearth, since 
we find instances of noble Grecian maidens torn from their 
parents for the harem of the satrap.'* 

r Herodot. is. 122. 

® The modem Persians at this day exhibit almost matchless skill in 
shooting with the firelock, as well as with the bow, on horseback — see Sir 
John Malcolm, Sketches of Persia, ch. xvii. p. 201 ; see also Kinneir, 
Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, p. 32. 

' About the attributes of the Persian character, see Herodot. i. 131-140 i 
coimiaTe i. 153. 

He expresses himself very strongly as to the facility with which the 
Persians imbibed foreign customs, and especially foreign luxuries (i. 135)— 
(ewtah Se v 6 ltaui Ilepirai irpotrlevrai irSp&y uiKttrra — krI nbvaitlta re vayrti’ 
Sairits itvyBctv 6 ntvoi imTTiStiottiri, 

That rigid tenacity of customs and exclusiveness of tastes, which mark 
the modem Orientals, appear to be of the growth of Mahometanism, and to 
distinguish them greatly from the old Zoroastrian Persians, 

* Plerodot. ix. 76 ; Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 26. 
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To a people of this chajacter, whose conceptions of political 
society went no further than personal obedience to a rbj pf, a 
conqueror like Cyras would communicate the strongest excite- 
ment and enthusiasm of which they were capable. He had 
found them slaves, and made them masters : he was the first 
and greatest of national benefactors,^ as well as the most for- 
ward of leaders in the field : they followed him from one 
conquest to another, during the thirty years of his reign, thf-ir 
love of empire growing with the empire itself. And this 
impulse of aggrandisement continued unabated during the 
reigns of his three next successors — KambysSs, Darius, and 
Xerxes — until it was at length violently stifled by the humiliat- 
ing defeats of Platsea and SaJamis ; after which the Persians 
became content with defending themselves at home and playing 
a secondary game. But at the time when Kambyses son of 
Cyrus succeeded to his father’s sceptre, Persian spirit was at its 
highest point. He was not long in fixing upon a prey both 
richer and less hazardous than tlie Massagetse, at the opposite 
extremity of the empire. Phenicia and Judsea being ^ready 
subject to him, he resolved to invade Egypt, then highly flour- 
ishing under the long and prosjjerous reign of Amasis. Not 
much pretence was needed to colour the aggression ; so that 
the various stories which Herodotus mentions as causes of the 
war, are only interesting inasmuch as they imply a vein of 
Egyptian party-feeling — affirming that the invasion was brought 
upon Amasis by a daughter of Aprifis, and was thus a judge- 
ment upon Amasis for having deposed Apri^a As to the manner 
in which the daughter had produced this effect, indeed, the 
most contradictory stories were circulated.® 

Kambysfis summoned the forces of his empire for this new 
enterprise, and among them both the . Fhenicians and the 
Asiatic Greeks, Alolic as well as Ionic,® insular as well as 
continental — ^nearly all the maritime force and skill of the 
j$^ean Sea. He was apprised by a Greek deserter from the 
mercenaries in Egypt, named Phanfis, of the difficulties of the 
march, and the best method of surmounting them j especially 
the three days of sandy desert, altogether without water, which 
lay between Egypt and J udsea. By the aid of the neighbouring 
Arabians — :with whom he concluded a treaty, and ivho were 
requited for this service with the title of equal allies, free ^m, • 
all tribute — he was enabled to surmount this serious difficulty, 
and to reach Pelusium at the eastern mouth of the Nile, where 

‘ Herodot. i. aioj iii. 159. ® Herodot. Hi, 1-4. 

• Herodol, Hi. I, 19, 44. 
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the Ionian and Karian troops in the Egyptian serviccj as well 
as the Egyptian military, were assembled to oppose him.i 

Fortunately for himself, the Egyptian king Amasis had died 
during the interval of the Persian preparations, a few months 
before the expedition took place — after forty-four years of un- 
abated prosperity. His death, at this critical moment, was 
probably the main cause of the easy conquest which followed j 
his son Psammenitus succeeding to his croTO, but neither to 
his abilities nor his influence. The result of the invasion was 
foreshadowed, as usual, by a menacing prodigy — rain falling at 
Thebes in Upper Egypt. It was brought about by a single 
victory, though bravely disputed, at Pelusium — followed by the 
capture of Memphis with the person of king Psammenitus, 
after a siege of some duration. _Kambys6s had sent forward a 
Mitylenman ship to Memphis, witli heralds to summon the city. 
The Egyptians, in a paroxysm of fury, rushed out of the walls, 
destroyed the vessel, and tore the crew into pieces — a savage 
proceeding which drew upon them severe retribution after the 
capture. Psammenitus, after being at first treated with harsh- 
ness and insult, was at length released and even allowed to 
retain his regal dignity as a dependent of Persia. But being 
soon detected, or at least believed to be concerned, in raising 
revolt against the conquerors, he was put to death, and Egypt 
was placed under a satrap.® 

There yet lay beyond Egypt territories for the Persians to 
conquer, though Kyrenfi and Barka, the Greek colonies near 
the coast of Libya, placed themselves at once out of the reach 
of danger by sending to Kambysfis tribute and submission at 
Memphis. He projected three new enterprises: one against 
Carthage, by sea ; the other two, by land — against the Ethiopians, 
far to the southward up the course of the Nile — and against 
the oracle and Oasis of Zeus Ammon, amidst the deserts of 
Libya. Towards Ethiopia he himself conducted his troops, 
but was compelled to bring them back without reaching it, 
since they were on the point of perishing with famine ; while 
the division which he sent against the temple of Ammon is said 

* The narrative of Kt6sins is, In respect both to the Egyptian expedition 
and to Che other incidents of Persian history, ijuite dilTcrcnt in its details 
from that of Herodotus, agreeing only in the main events (KtSsias, Persies, 
c. 7). To blend the two together is impossible. 

Tacitus (Plisior. i. it) notes the difSculty of approach for an invading 
army to Egypt— “ ^gyptum, provinoiam aditu difiicilem, annonm fecun. 
dam, superstitione ac lascivid discordem et mohilem,'’ &c. 

® Plerodot. iii. 10-16. About the Arabians, between Judsen and Egypt, 
see iii. c. r 88-91. 
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to have been overwhelmed by a sand-storm in the desert. The 
expedition against Carthage was given up, for a reason which 
well deserves to be commemorated. The Phenicians, who 
formed the most efficient part of his navy, refused to serve 
against their kinsmen and colonists, pleading the sanctity of 
mutual oaths as well as the ties both of relationship and traffic.^ 
Even the frantic Kambysfes was compelled to accept, and 
perhaps to respect, this honourable refusal ; which was not 
imitated by the Ionic Greeks when Darius and Xerxes 
demanded the aid of their ships against Athens — we must add, 
however, that they were then in a situation much more exposed 
and helpless than that in which the Phenicians stood before 
Kambyses. 

Among the sacred animals so numerous and so different 
throughout the various nomes of Egypt, the most venerated of 
all was the bull Apis. Such peculiar conditions were required 
by the Egyptian religion as to the birth, the age, and the marks 
of this animal, that when he died, it was difficult to find a new 
calf properly qualified to succeed him. Much time was some- 
times spent in the search, and when an unexceptionable 
successor was at last found, the demonstrations of joy in 
Memphis were extravagant and universal. At the moment 
when Kambyses returned to Memphis from his Ethiopian 
expedition, full of humiliation for the result,' it so happened 
that a new Apis was just discovered ; and as the population of 
the city gave vent to their usual festive pomp and delight, he 
construed it into an intentional insult towards his own recent 
misfortunes. In vain did the priests and magistrates explain 
to him the real cause of these popular manifestations. He 
persisted in his belief, punished some of them with death and 
others with stripes, and commanded every man seen in holiday 
attire to be slain. Furthermore — to carry his outrage against 
Egyptian feeling to the uttermost pitch — he sent for the newly- 
discovered Apis, and plunged his dagger into the side of the 
animal, who shortly afterwards died of the wound.* 

After this brutal deed — calculated to efface in the minds of 
the Egyptian priests the enormities of Cheops and Chephr6n, 
and doubtless unparalleled in all the 34,000 years of their 
anterior history — i^mbysSs lost every spark of reason which 
yet remained to him. The Egyptians found in this visitation 
a new proof of the avenging interference of their gods. Not 
only did he commit every variely of studied outrage against 
the conquered people among whom he was tarrying, as well as. 

* Herodot. iii, ro. * Herodot, iil. ay. 
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their temples and their sepulchres — but he also dealt his blows 
against his Persian friends and even his nearest blood-relations. 
Among these revolting atrocities, one of the greatest deserves 
peculiar notice, because the fate of the empire was afterwards 
materially affected by it. His younger brother Smerdis had 
accompanied him into Egypt, but had been sent back to Susa, 
because the king became jealous of the admiration which his 
personal strength and qualities called forth.^ That jealousy 
was aggravated into alarm and hatred by a drearti portending 
dominion and conquest to Smerdis, and the frantic KambysSs 
sent to Susa secretly a confidential Persian, PrexaspSs, with 
express orders to get rid of his brother. PrexaspSs fulfilled 
his commission effectively, burying the slain prince with his 
own hands, 2 and keeping the deed concealed from all except a 
few of the chiefs at the regal residence. 

Among these few chiefs, however, there was one, the Median 
PatizeithSs, belonging to the order of the Magi, who saw in it 
a convenient stepping-stone for his own personal ambition, and 
made use of it as a means of covertly supplanting the dynasty 
of the great Cyrus. Enjoying the full confidence of Kambys6s, 
he had been left by that prince on departing for Egypt in the 
entire management of the palace and treasures, with extensive 
authoritj^.® Moreover he happened to have a brother extremely 
resembling in person the deceased Smerdis. As the open and 
dangerous madness of Kambysfis contributed to alienate from 
him the minds of the Persians, Patizeith6s resolved to proclaim 
this brother as king in his roorr^ as if it were the younger son 
of Cyrus succeeding to the disqualified older. On one im- 
portant point, the false Smerdis differed from the true. He 
had lost his ears, which Cyrus himself had caused to be cut off 
for an offence; but the personal resemblance, after all, was of 
little importance, since he was seldom or never allowed to show 
himself to the people.^ Kambys6s heard of this revolt in Syria 
on his return from Egypt. He was mounting his horse in 
haste for the purpose of going to suppress it, when an accident 
from his sword put an end to his life. Herodotus tells us that 

^ Klesias calls the brother TanvoxarkSs, and says that Cyras had left 
him satrap, without tribute, of uaktria and the neighbouring regions 
(Persica, c. 8). Xenophon In the Cyroptedia also calls him Tanyoxarkds, 
but gives him a different satrapy (Cyropoed. viii. 7, ii). 

* Herodot. iii. 30-6*. ■ Kerodot. iii. 61-63, 

* Herodot, ill. 68-69,--“ Auribus decisis vivere jubct,’^say8 Tacitus 
about a case under the Farlhian government (Annul, xii, 14) — and the 
Turkish authorities have not given up the infliction of it at the present 
moment, or at least down to a very recent period. 
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before his death he summoned the Persians around him, con- 
fessed that he had been guilty of putting his brother to death, 
and apprised them that the reigning Smerdis was only a Median 
pretender — conjuring them at the same time not to submit to 
the disgrace of being ruled by any other than a Persian and an 
Achsemeuid. But if it be true that he ever made known the 
facts, no one believed him. For Prexasp^s on his part was 
compelled by regard to his own safety, to deny that he had 
imbrued his hands in the blood of a son of Cyrus ; ^ and thus 
the opportune death of Kambysfis placed the false Smerdis with- 
out opposition at the head of the Persians, who all, or for the 
most part, believed themselves to be ruled by a genuine son of 
Cyrus. Kambyses had reigned for seven years and five months. 

For seven months did Smerdis reign without opposition, 
seconded by his brother Patizeith6s. If he manifested his 
distrust of the haughty Persians around him by neither inviting 
them into his palace nor showing himself out of it, he at the 
same time studiously conciliated the favour of the subject- 
provinces, by remission of tribute and of military service for 
three years.** Such a departure from the Persian principle of 
government was in itself sufficient to disgust the warlike and 
rapacious Achsemenids at Susa; but it seems that their 
suspicions as to his genuine character had never been entirely 
set at rest, and in the eighth month those suspicions were 
converted into certainty. According to what seems to have 
been the Persian usage, he had lalcen to himself the entire 
harem of his predecessor, among whose wives was numbered 
Phsedyrnfi, daughter of a distinguished Persian named OtanSs. 
At the instance of her father, Phoedyme undertook the dan- 
gerous task of feeling the head of Smerdis while he slept, and 
tiius detected the absence of ears.® OtanSs, possessed of the 
decisive information, lost no time in concerting, with five other 
noble Achsemenids, means for ridding themselves of a king 
who was at once a Mede, a Magian, and a man without ears 
Darius, son of Hystaspfis the satrap of Persis proper, arriving 
just in time to join the conspiracy as the seventii. ■ How these 
seven noblemen slew Smerdis in his palace at Susa — how they 
subsequently debated among themsdves whether they should 

* Ilerodot. ill. 64.-66. * Heiodot. iu. 67. 

* Herodot. iii. 68-69. 

* Herodot ill. 69-73. f***' Jiipirm, ii»b M'^Sov Mpha 

/idyov, Kol Toirov Sra ohK ixovras. 

Compare the description of the insupportable repugnance of the Greeks 
of Kyrend to be governed by the latM Sattus (Herodot. iv. 161). 

VOr- IV. O 
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establish in Persia a monarchy, an oligarchy, or a democracy — 
how, after the first of the three had been resolved upon, it was 
determined that the future king, whichever he might be, should 
be bound to take his wives only from the families of the seven 
conspirators — how Darius became king from the circumstance 
of liis horse being the first to neigh among those of the con- 
spirators at a given spot, by the stratagem of the groom 
QSbares — how Otanes, standing aside beforehand from this 
lottery for the throne, reserved for himself as well as for his 
descendants perfect freedom and exemption from the rule of 
the future king, whichsoever might draw the prize — all these 
incidents may be found recounted by Herodotus with his usual 
vivacity, but with no small addition of Hellenic ideas as well 
as of dramatic ornament. 

It was thus that the upright tiai'a, the privileged head-dress 
of the Persian kings,^ passed away from the lineage of Cyrus, 
yet without departing from the great phratiy of the Achasincnidaj 
— to which Darius and his father Hystaspfis, as well as Cyrus, 
belonged. 'J’hat important fact is unquestionable, and probably 
the acts ascribed to the seven conspirators are in the main 
true, apart from their discussions and intentions. But, on this 
as well as on other occasions, we must guard ourselves against 
an illusion which the historical manner of Herodotus is apt to 
create. He presents to us with so much descriptive force the 
personal narrative — individual action and speech, with all its 
accompanying hopes, fears, doubts and passions — that our 
attention is distracted from tire political bearing of what is 
going on; which we are compelled often to gather up from 
hints in the speeches of performers, or from consequences 
afterwards indirectly noticed. When we put together all the 
incidental notices which he lets drop, it tvill be found that the 
change of sceptre from Smerdis to Darius was a far larger 
political event than his direct narrative would seem to announce. 
Smerdis represents preponderance to the Medes over the 
Persians, and comparative degradation to the latter ; who, by 
the instdlation of Darius, are again placed in the ascendant. 
The Medes and the Magians are in this case identical ; for the 
Magians, though indispensable in the capacity of priests to the 
Persians, were essentially one of the seven Median tribes.* It 

1 Compare Aristophan. Aves, 487, with Ihe Scholia, and Herodot. yii. 
61 s Arrian, iv. 6, 39. Tlie cap of the Persians generally was loose, low, 
clinging about the head in folds ; that of the king was high and erect above 
the head. See the notes of Wesseling and Schweighhiluser upon e-titai 
htayUs in Herodot. /. e. v Herodot. 1, 101-120. 
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thus appears that though Sraerdis ruled as a son of the great 
Cyrus, yet he ruled by means of Modes and Magians, depriving 
the Persians of that supreme privilege and predominance to 
which they had become accustomed.^ We see this by what 
followed immediately after the assassination of Smerdis and his 
brother in the palace. The seven conspirators, exhibiting the 
bloody heads of both these victims as an evidence of their 
deed, instigated the Persians in Susa, to a general massacre of 
the Magians, many of whom were actually slain, and the rest 
only escaped by flight, concealment, or the hour of night. 
And the anniversary of this day was celebrated afterwards 
among the Persians by a solemnity and festival, called the 
Magophonia ; no hlagian being ever allowed on that day to 
appear in public.® The descendants of the Seven maintained 
a privileged name and rank,® even down to the extinction of 
the monarchy by Alexander the Great. 

Furthermore, it appears that the authority of Darius was not 
readily acknowledged throughout the empire, and that an 
interval of confusion ensued before it became so.* The Medes 
actually revolted, and tried to maintain themselves by force 

* In the speech which Herodotus puts into the mouth of KambysSs on 
his death-bed, addressed to the Persians around him in a strain of prophetic 
adjuration (ili. 65), he says — Kal Si) d/ttr ritSe hrurK^irra Seoiis rtAs jSavi- 
Xiltoui jiriKaA.^aiv, real Truo'ii' iyHv rca! iii\i(rra ’AxmixeviSiav rotvi irafeoSct, 
liil irtpitStTv riiy ijya/toiibiv airis is M^Soirs vfpie\$oV(na>‘ &XX*, rfre 
(Xovert airiiv xniirilfieyoi (the personification of the deceased son of Cyrus), 
9 S^(p iircuptSfjyca iirh ipiay tire real erSise't reip Karepyaviiievoi, aSeyeX KOrh 
rh itaprtphv hrcuriiarmrBM (the forcible opposition of the Medes to Darius, 
which he put down by superior force on the I’ersinn side) : compare the 
speech of Gobtyas, one of the seven Persian conspirators (lii. 73), and that 
of Prexaspds (iil. 75) ; also Plato, Legg, iii. is, p. 695. 

Heeren has taken a correct view of ilie reign of Smerdis the Magian and 
its political character (Ideen fiber den Verkebr, &c. der Alten Welt, part i. 
abtn. i. p. 431). 

® Herodot. iii. 79. ’STcurdpieyot Si ri <7x«rp(5ia femvor' iJrcou rtvi pdyov 
etpKTKoy *l Si mil vif ixeJ^Sevtra ftrxt, tKnroy iy aiStya pAyoV, Tainiy rfiy 
flfiipiiy dtpoireeavgri Uipirat koiv^ /M\t<rra rSy Tipepetey /cal iy airy 6 prip> 
peyiXuy iiyiya«<ri, 5 ) leiieKsircu M Xltpiriioy Wayotjidyta. 

The periodical celebration of the Mogophonia is attested byKtdeias— -one 
of the few points of complete agreement with Herodotus. He further 
agrees in saying that a Magian usurped the throne, through likeness of 
person, to the deceased son of Cyrus, whom ICami^sSs had slain — but all 
his other statements dilTer from PIcrudotus (Ktfeias, IO-14). 

® Even at the battle of Arbela — "Snmmte Orsines prseerat, a septem 
Persis oriundus, ,ad Cyrum quoque, nobilissimum rqgem, originem sni re- 
ferens.*’ (Quintus Curtius, iv. 12, 7, or iv. 45, 7, Zumpl): oompard 
Strabo, xi. p. ^31 ; Florus, ili, Sj i-, 

* Herodot iii. I27. Aaptlos — Srt oi BtSeiSyruy frt rSy vpiiyfulray, &c, — 
mention of the rapaxi (iii. 126, IS°)- 
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against Darius, who however found means to subdue them : 
though when he convoked his troops from the various provinces, 
he did not receive from the satraps universal obedience. The 
powerful Oroet^s especially, who had been appointed by Cyrus 
satrap of Lydia and Ionia, not only sent no troops to the aid of 
Darius against the Medes,^ but even took advantage of the 
disturbed state of the government to put to death his private 
enemy Mitrobat6s satrap of Phrygia, and appropriate that 
satrapy in addition to his own. Aryandfis also, the satrap 
nominated by Kambyses in Egypt, comported himself as the 
equal of Darius rather than as his subject.® The subject 
provinces generally, to whom Smerdis had granted remission 
of tribute and military service for the space of three years, 
were grateful and attached to his memory, and noway pleased 
with the new dynasty. Moreover the revolt of the Babylonians, 
conceived a year or two before it was executed, took its rise 
from the feelings of this time.® But the renewal of the old 
conflict between the two principal sections of the empire, 
Medes and Persians, is doubtless the most important feature 
in this political revolution. The false Smerdis with his brother, 
both of them Medes and Magians, had revived the Median 
nationality to a state of supremacy over the Persian, recalling 
the memory of what it had been under Astyagfis; while Darius 
— a pure Persian, and not (like the mule Cyru.s) half Mede 
and half Persian — replaced the Persian nationality in its 
ascendant condition, though not without the necessity of 
suppressing by force a rebellion of the Medes.* 

^ Herodot. iii. 126. yip rhv Y.anfiiaeu Oiraroy, xal rUv Wiyay 

tV fiturihiStriv, pJvuy iv rpri ^ipStat ’Qpoirris, pihy oiSii' 'nSptras 

fiiri VtItStyv iirapiupiiniyous r^v apxhv I Si ly ratnp rp To/JBxji Korii fihy 
Ulcraiye Mtrpoffdrea. . . . iiAAa rt Trayroia, &c. 

* Herodot. iv. 166. *0 Si ’ApvdyStis ^y oStos rtjs Alyiirrav Svapxos iiri 
Ka/ifiio'aa xarairTedr is Saripip XP^^'V srapiereipityos Aapel:p SieiftSdpii, 

* Herodot. iii. 67-150. 

* Herodot. i. 130. ’Aarvdytis ftiv viv PaaiKsiiras iit' irea visrs Kti rpi- 
■IlKovra, oSra t^s dpxvs KarmaiOi), Mi)Soi Si iir{xv<fiay Itipapiri 5i4 rhy 
roirm wiKpdrrira, . . . "Varip^ /tlvrot XP^’'V p^y/teMiiri t 4 tr^t ravra wot- 
•lltrain, Kal dsrtcr’mffay emh Aaptlov isroPrdiTas Si, iwiffia KareffTpci^Spirav, 
pidx^ yiKrfiivres' rdra Si lirl 'Affrudyeos, ot nipiru ri (cat S Kvpos hraytt- 
lyrdyris Totiri MiJSourt, Jipxoy tI airl rvirov r^s ‘Affins, 

This passage — asserting that the Medes, .some time after the deposition 
of Astyagds and the acquisition of Persian supremacy by Cyrus, repented of 
having suifered their discontent against Astyag£s to place this supremacy 
in the hands of the Persians, revolted from Darius, and were reconquered 
after a contest — appears to me to have been misunderstood by chronologists. 
Dodwell, Larcher, and Mr. Fynes Clinton (indeed most, if not all, of the 
chronologists) explain it as alluding to a revolt of the Medes apuinst the 
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It has already been observed that the subjugation of the 
recusant Medes was not the only embarrassment of the first 

Fersian Icine Darina Nothus, mentioned in the Hellenica of Xenophon (i. 2, 
12), and belongins to the year 408 b.C. See Larcher ad Herodol. i. 130, 
and his Vie d’lleiodote, prefixed to his translation (p. Ixxxix.); also Mr. 
Clinton, Fasti Hellenic!, ad ann. 40S and 455, and his Appendix, c. 18, 
P- 316. 

The revolt of the Medes alluded to by Herodotus is, in my judgement, 
completely distinct from the revolt mentioned by Xenophon : to identify 
the two, as these eminent chronologists do, is an hypothesis not only 
having nothing to recommend it, but open to grave objection. The revolt 
mentioned by Herodotus was against Darius son of Hystaspis, not against 
Darius Nothus ; and I have set forth with peculiar care the circumstances 
connected with the conspiracy and accession of the former, for the purpose 
of showing that they all decidedly imply that conflict between Median and 
Fersian supremacy, which Herodotus directly announces in the passage now 
before ns. 

1. When Flerodotus spealcs of Darias, without any adjective designation, 
why should we imagine that he means any other than Darius the son of 
Hystaspfls, on whom he dwells so copiously in his narrative ? Once only 
in the course of his history (ix. 108) another Darius (the young prince, son 
of XerxSs the first) is mentioned ; but with this exception, Darius son of 
Hystaspfls is uniformly throughout the work spoken of under his simple 
name ; Darius Nothus is never alluded to at all. 

2. The deposition of Astyag£s took place in 559 b.C. $ the beginning of 
the reign of Darius occurred in 320 B.c. Now repentance on the part of 
the Medes, for what they had done at the former of those two epochs, 
might naturally prompt them to try to repair it in the latter. But between 
the deposition of Astyagfis in 559 B.&, and the revolt mentioned by Xeno- 
phon against Darius Nothus in 408 B.c., the interval is more than 150 
years. To ascribe a revolt which took place in 40S b.c. to repentance for 
something which had occurred 1 50 years befurc, is unnatural and far-fetched, 
if not positively inadmissible. 

The preceding arguments go to show that the natural constraction of the 
passage in Herodotus points to Darius son of HystaspSs, and not to Darius 
Nothus; but this is not all. There are yet stronger reasons why the 
reference to Darius Nothus should be discarded. 

The supposed mention in Herodotus of a fact so late as 408 B.C. perplexes 
the whole chronology of his life and authorship. According to the usual 
statement of his biography, which there is no reason to call in question, he 
was bom in 484 B. c. Here then is an event alluded to in his history, which 
occurred when the historian was seventy-six years old, and the allusion to 
which he must be presumed to have written when about eighty yearn old, 
if not more ; for his mention of the fact by no means implies that it was 
particularly recent, Those who adopt this view do not imagine that he 
wrote his whole history at that age ; but they maintain that he made later 
additions, of which they contend that this is one. I do not sa.^ that this is 
impossible : we know mat Isokratfls composed his Fanathenaic oration at 
the age of ninety-four ; but it must be admitted to bo highly improbable — 
a supposition which ought not to be advanced without some cogent proof 
to support it. But here no proof whatever is produced. Herodotus 
mentions a revolt of the Medes against Darius — Xenophon also mentions a 
revolt of the Medes a^rainst Darius ; hence chrondopists hare taken it os a 
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years of Darius. Orcetfis, satrap of Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia, 
ruling seemingly the entire western coast of Asia Minor — 

matter of course, that both authors must allude to the same event ; though 
the supposition is unnatural as regards the text, and still more unnatural as 
regards the biography of Ilerodutus. 

fn respect to that hiogmiihy, Mr. Clinton appears to me to have adopted 
another erroneous opinion ; in which, however, both Larchcr and Wcssel- 
iiig are against him, though Dahimann and Jlcyse agree with liiin. He 
mainiains that the passage in Herodotus (iii. 15), wherein it is staled that 
1 ‘ausiris succeeded his father Amyrliens by consent of the Persians in the 
government of Egypt, is to lie referred to a fact which happened subsequent 
to the year 4 14 H.C., or the tenth year of Darius Nothus ; since it was in 
that year that Amyrtaus acipiired the government of Egypt. Hut this 
opinion rests altogether upon the assumption, that a certain Amyitieus, 
whose name and date occur in Mnnetho (see Easebius, Chronicon), is ibc 
same person as the Amyrtseu.s mentioned in Herodotus ; which identity is 
not only not proved, lint is extremely improhalile, since Mr. Clinton himself 
admits (F. H. Appendix, p. 317), while tnainlaining the identity — “He 
(Amyrloeus) had conducted a war against the Porsinn government mare than 
fifty years before." This, though not imixissiblc, is surely very improhable j 
it is at least equally probable that the Amyrlams of Mnnetho was a diifcrcnL 
per.son from (perhaps even the of) tliat Amyriatus in Herodotus 

who had carried on war against the Persians more than fifty years before ; 
it appears to me, indeed, that this is the more reasonable hypothesis of tbo 
two. 

I have periniUed myself to jprolong this note to an unusual length, 
because the supposed mention of such recent events in the history of Hero- 
dotus, as those in the reign of Darius Hothns, has introduced very gratuitous 
assumptions ns to the time and manner in which that history was composed. 
It cannot be shown timt tliere is a single event of precise and ascertained 
date, nliudcd to in his history, later than the capture of the Lacedmraonian 
heralds in the year 430 n.c. (Herodot. vii. 13/: see Larchcr, Vie d'Hiiro- 
dote, p. Ixxxix.) j and this renders the composition of his history ns "an 
entire work much more smooth and inlelligihle. 

It may be wmih while lo add, that if wo rend attentively Herodotus vi. 
98 — and reflect at the same time that the destruction of the Athenian 
armamcnl at Syracu.se (the greatest of all Hellenic disasters, hardly inferior 
for its time to the Russian campaign of Napoleon, and especially impressive 
to one living at Thurii, as may be .seen by the life of i.ysins, Plutarch, Vit. 
X. Oratt. p. 83s) happened during the reign of Darius Nothus in 415 
B.c. — ^we shall not readily admit the hypothesis of additions made to the 
history during the reign of the latter, or so late as 408 B.c. Herodotus 
would hardly have dwelt so expressly and emphatically upon miscliief done 
by Greeks to each other in the reigns of Darius son of Hystaspfe, Xerxfis 
and Artaxerxfis, if he had lived lo witness the greater mischiefs so inflicted 
during the reign of Darius Nothus, and had kept his history before him /or 
the purpose of inserting new events. The destruction of the Athenians 
before Syracuse would nave been a thousand times more striking to his 
imagination than the revolt of the Medes against Darius Nothus, and 
would have impelled him with much greater force to alter or enlarge the 
chmter vi. 98. 

The sentiment too which Herodotus places in the mouth of Demaratns 
respectinrr the Spartans (vii. 104} appears lo have beeu written before the 
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possessing a large military force and revenue, and surrounded 
by a body-guard of looo native Persians — maintained a haughty 
independence. He secretly made away with couriers sent to 
summon him to Susa, and even wreaked his vengeance upon 
some of the principal Persians who had privately offended him. 
Darius, not thinking it prudent to attack him by open force, 
proposed to the chief Persians at Susa the dangerous problem 
of destroying him by stratagem. Thirty among them volun- 
teered to undertake it, and Bagseus son of ArtontSs, to whom 
on drawing lots the task devolved, accomplished it by a 
manoeuvre which might serve as a lesson to the Ottoman 
government in its embanassments with contumacious Pachas, 
Having proceeded to Sardis, furnished with many different 
royal ordinances, formally set forth and bearing the seal of 
Darius, he was presented to Oroetes in audience, with the 
public secretary of the satrapy close at hand, and the Persian 
guards standing around. He presented his ordinances to be 
read aloud by the secretary, choosing first those which related 
to matters of no great importance; but when he saw that the 
guards listened with profound reverence, and that the king’s 
name and seal imposed upon them irresistibly, he ventured 
upon the real purport of his perilous mission. An ordinance 
was handed to the secretary, and read by him aloud, as follows ; 
“Persians, king Darius forbids you to serve any longer as 
guards to Oroetfis.” The obedient guards at once delivered 
up their spears, when Bagmus caused the final warrant to be 
read to them ; “ King Darius commands the Persians in Sardis 
to kill Oroetfes." The guards drew their swords and killed him 
on the spot : his large treasure was conveyed to Susa ; Darius 
became undisputed master, and probably Bagseus satrap.^ 

Another devoted adherent, and another yet more memorable 
piece of cunning, laid prostrate before Darius the mighty walls 
and gates of the revolted Babylon. The inhabitants of that 
city had employed themselves assiduously — ^both during the 
lax provincial superintendence of the false Smerdis and during 
the period of confusion and conflict which elapsed before 
Darius became firmly established and obeyed — in making 

capture of the Spartans in Sphakterin, in 425 u.c., rather tlian after 'Ax 
compare Thumrd. iv. 40. 

Dtihbnann (Forscluingen auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte, vol. li. p. 41- 
A^f) and Heyse (Qumstiones Herodotese, p. 74 - 77 , Berlin 1827) both 
profess to point out six passages in Herodotus which mark events of later 
date than 430 b.c. But none of the chronological indications which they 
adduce appear to me trustworthy. 

* Hcrodot. iii. 127, 128. 
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every preparation both for declaring and sustaining their 
independeuce. Having accumulated a large store of pro- 
visions and other requisites for a long siege, vrithout previous 
flet^ion,they at length proclaimed their independence openly, 
th f 7*** of their resolution to shake off the yoke, 

tnat they had recourse to a proceeding, which, if correctly 
report^ by Herodotus, forms one of the most frightful 
enonnilies recorded in his history. To make their proinsions 
last out longer, they strangled all the women in the city, 
reserving only their mothers, and one woman to each family 
or toe purpose of baking.t We cannot but suppose that this 
lias been magnified from a partial into a universal destruction ; 
)ut faking it even with such allowance, it illustrates that 
erocious force of will — and that predominance of Strong 
naimaiityj combined with antipathy to foreigners, over all the 
S®™®^,^yrepathlea— which seems to mark the Semitic nations, 
of Jm be traced so conspicuously in the Jewish history 

Darius, assembling all the forces in his power, laid sie^e to 
t 0 revolted city, but could make no impression upon it either 
oy force or by stratagem. He tried to repeat the proceeding 
f 7? L- taken it at first; but the besieged were 

found this time on their guard. The siege had lusted twenty 
.^be smallest progress, and the Babylonians 
r n “l?'® bteiegeis from Ihe height of their impregnable 
uwus, wfiea a distinguished Persian nobleman Zopyrus~son of 
legabjsug who had been one of the seven conspirators against 
omecdis— presented himself one day before Darius in a state 
01 tngwful mutilation. His nose and ears were cut off, and 
IS body misused in every way. He had designedly thus 
maimed himself, “thinking it intolerable that Assyrians should 
lus laugh the Persians to scorn,"* in the intention, which he 
presMlly intimated to Darius, of passing into the town as a 
eserter, with the view of betraying it — ^for which purpose 
memres were concerted. The Babylonians, seang a Persian 
lirtt" ^.1 cidamitous a condition, readily 

miwd his assurance that he had been thus punished by the 
™gs order, and that he came over to them as the only means 

procuring for himself signal vengeance. Entrusted by them 

s uit ijo, 

“■8'“ tblscontoiomfe 
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with the command of a detachment, he gained several advan- 
tages in different sallies, according to previous concert with 
Darius, until at length the Babylonians, grateful and confident, 
placed under his charge the principal gates. At the critical 
moment these gates were thrown open, and the Persians became 
masters of the city.^ 

Thus was the impregnable Babylon a second time reduced.® 
Darius took precautions on this occasion to put it out of 
condition for resisting a third time. He caused the walls and 
gates to be demolished, and three thousand of the principal 
citizens to be crucified. The remaining inhabitants were left 
in the dismantled city, fifty thousand women being levied by 
assessment upon the neighbouring provinces, to supply the 
place of the women strangled when it first revolted.® Zopyrus 

1 I-Ierodot. iii. 154-158. 

® ICt^sias represents the revolt and recapture of Babylon to have taken 
place, not under Darius, but under his son and successor XerxSs. He says 
that the Babylonians, revolting, slew their satrap Zopyrus ; that they were 
besieged by XerxSs, and that Megabyzus son of Zopyms caused the city to 
be taken by practising that very stratagem which Herodotus ascribes to 
Zopyrus himself (Peisica, c. 20-22). 

This seems inconsistent with the fact, that Megabyzus was general of 
the Persian army In Egypt In the war with the Athenians, about 460 B.C. 
(Diodor. Sic. xi. 75 - 77 ). He would hardly have been sent on active 
service bad be been so fcaifuUy muUlated : moreover, the whole story of 
KtSsias appears to me far less probable than that of Herodotus ; for on 
this, ns on other occauons, to blend the two together is impossible. 

• Herodot. iii. 159, 160. "From the women thus introduced (says 
Herodotus) the present Babylonians are sprung.’’ 

To crucify subdued rcvolters by thousands is, fortunately, so little in 
harmony with modem European manners, tliat it may not be amiss to 
strengthen the confidence of the reader in the accuracy of Herodotus, by 
producing an analogous narrative of incidents far more recent. Voltaire 
gives, from the MS. of General Lefort, one of the principal and confidential 
officers of Peter the Great, the following account of the suppression of the 
revolted Strelitzes at Moscow in tfigS : these Strelitzes were the old native 
militia or Janissaries of the Eussian Czars, opposed to all the reforms of 
Peter. 

" Four ^touffer ces troubles, le czar part seerkement de Vienne, arrive 
enfin h Moscon, et surpreud tout le monde par sa presence ; il recompense 
les troupes qui ont vaincu les Streiitz ; les prisons etaient pleines de ces 
malheureux. Si lenr crime etalt grand, le ^fitiment le fat aussi. Leurs 
(ffiefs, plnsieurs officlers, et quelques prdtres, furent condamnes k la mort : 
qnelquesnns fiirent roues, deux femmes enterrees vives. On pendit antour 
des mundlles de la ville et 00 fit perir dans d’autres supplices deux mUle 
Streiitz: lours corps reslerent deux jours exposes sur les grands chemins, 
et suriout antour da monastere ou residaient les princesses Sophie et 
Endoxe. On erigea des colonnes de pierre oh le crime et le chktiment 
furent graves. Un tr^-grand nombre qui avaient leura femmes et leurs 
cnfnns furent disperses avec leurs families dans la Siberie, dons le royaume 
* o ■> ' 
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was appointed satrap of the territory for life, with enjoyment of 
its entire revenues, receiving besides every additional reward 
which it was in the power of Darius to bestow, and generous 
assurances from the latter that he would rather have Zopyrus 
without wounds than the possession of Babylon. I have 
already intimated in a former chapter that the demolition of 
the walls here mentioned is not to be regarded as complete 
and continuous, nor was there any necessity that it should be 
so. Partial demolition would be quite sufficient to leave the 
city without defence j and the description given by Herodotus 
of the state of things as they stood at the time of his visit, 
proves that portions of the walls yet subsisted. One circum- 
stance is yet to be added in reference to the .subsequent 
condition of Babylon under the Persian empire. The city with 
the territory belonging to it constituted a satrapy, which not 
only paid a larger tribute (one thousand Euboic talents of 
silver) and contributed a much larger amount of provisions in 
kind for the maintenance of the Persian court, than any other 
among the twenty satrapies of the empire, but furnished besides 
an annual supply of five hundred eunuch youths.^ We may 
presume that this was intended in part as a punishment for the 
past revolt, since the like obligation was not imposed upon any 
other satrapy. 

Thus firmly established on. the throne, Darius occupied it 
for thirty-six years. His reign was one of organisation, different 
from that of his two predecessors ; a difference which the 
Persians well understood and noted, calling Cyrus the father, 
Kambysfis the master, and Darius the retail-trader or huckster.® 
In the mouth of the Persians this latter epitliet must be 
construed as no insignificant compliment, since it intimates 
that he was the first to introduce some methodical order into 
the imperial administration and finances. Under the two 
former kings there was no definite amount of tribute levied 
upon the subject provinces. They furnished what were called 

(V Astrakhan, dans le pays d’Azof ; par lit du moins Icnr punition fat utile 
it r^lat t ils servirent a d^friuher des terres qui manquaienl d’hubilans et 
de culture.” (Voltaire, Histoire de Russie, part 1 , ch. x. t, 31 of the 
CEuvres Completes de Voltaire, p. 148, ed. Paris, 1825.) 

^ Herodot. iii. 92. 

* Herodot. iii. 89. What the Persian denomination was, which Hero- 
dotus or his informants translated Kdv7;\or, wc do not know; but this latter 
word was used often by Greeks to signify a cheat or deceiver generally : 

. see Etymologic. Magn. p. 490, ii, and Suidas, v. KdirqXor. *0 ^ AlcrviKos 
Tis S(l\U(irii>>ra leaXti HiirntXa — “KiCin)XiiwpO(r^(pA»'r<x*'4juaTa,” (.^schylus, 

J^^ment. 328, ed. Dindorfj compare Enripid. Ilippolyt. 953.) 
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presents, subject to no fixed limit except such as might be 
satisfactory to the satrap in each district. But Darius — 
succeeding as he did to Snierdis, who had rendered himself 
popular with the provinces by large financial exemptions, and 
having further to encounter jealousy and dissatisfaction from 
Persians, his former equals in rank — ^probably felt it expedient 
to relieve the provinces from the burden of undefined exactions. 
He distributed the whole empire into twenty departments, 
imposing upon each a fixed annual tax, and a fixed contribution 
for the maintenance of the court This must doubtless have 
been a great improvement, though the limitation of the sum 
which the Great King at Susa would require, did not at all 
prevent the satrap in his own province from indefinite requisi- 
tions beyond it. The satrap was a little king, who acted nearly 
as he pleased in the internal administration of his province, 
subject only to the necessity of sending up the imperial tribute, 
of keeping off foreign enemies, and of furnishing an adequate 
military contingent for the foreign enterprises of the Great l^ng. 
To every satrap was attached a royal secretary or comptroller 
of the revenue,' who probably managed the imperial finances 
in tlie province, and to whom the court of Susa might perhaps 
look as a watch upon the satrap himself. It is not to be 
supposed that the Persian authorities in any province meddled 
with the details of taxation or contribution, as they bore upon 
individuals. The court having fixed the entire sum payable 
by the satrapy in the aggregate, the satrap or the secretary 
apportioned it among the various component districts, towns, 
or provinces, leaving to the local authorities in each of these 
latter the task of assessing it upon individual inhabitants. 
From necessity, therefore, as well as from indolence of temper 
and political incompetence, the Persians were compelled to 
respect the authorities which they found standing both in town 
and country, and to leave in their hands a large measure of 
genuine influence ; frequently overruled indeed by oppressive 
interference on the part of the satrap, whenever any of his 
passions prompted— but never entirely superseded In the 
important towns and stations, Persian garrisons were usually 
kept, and against the excesses of the military there was probably 
little or no protection to the subject people. Yet still the 

' Herodot, iii. ia8. This division of power, and doubie appointmmt by 
the Great King, appears to have been retained until the dose of the Pfersian. 
empire: see Quintus Curtius, v. i, ry-zo (v. 3, Zumfitj. .The 

present Turkish government nominates a Defterdar as finance administrator 
in each province, with authoiily derived directly from itself, and professedly, 
independent of the Pacha. 
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provincial governments were allowed to continue, and often 
even the petty kings who had governed separate districts during 
their state of independence prior to the Persian conquest, 
retained their title and dignity as tributaries to the court of 
Susa.^ The empire of the Great King was thus an aggregate 
of heterogeneous elements, connected together by no lie except 
that of common fear and subjection — noway coherent nor self- 
supporting, nor pervaded by any common system or spirit of 
nationality. It resembled, in its main political features, the 
Turkish and Persian empires of the present day,® though 
distinguished materially by the many differences arising out of 
Mahometanism and Christianity, and perhaps hardly reaching 
the same extreme of rapacity, corruption, and cruelty in detail. 

Darius distributed the Persian empire into twenty satrapies, 
each including a certain continuous teiritory, and one or more 
nations inhabiting it, the names of which Plerodotus sets forth. 
The amount of tribute payable by each satrapy was determined : 
payable in gold, according to the Euboic talent, by the Indians 
in the easternmost satrapy — in silver, according to the Baby- 
lonian or larger talent, by the remaining nineteen. Herodotus 
computes the ratio of gold to silver as 13 : i. From the nine- 
teen satrapies which paid in silver, there was levied annually 
the sum of 7740 Babylonian talents, equal to something about 
;^2,964 ,ooo sterling : from the Indians, who alone paid in gold, 
there was received a sum equal (at the rate of i : 13) to 4680 
Euboic talents of silver, or to about ^^1,290,000 sterling.® To 

* Herodot. iii, 15. 

Respecting the administrntion of the modern Persian empire, see 
Kinneir, Geograph. Memoir of Persia, pp. 29, 43, 47. 

* Xlerodot, iii. 95. The text of Herodotus contains an erroneous 
summing up of items, which critics have no means of correcting with 
certainty, Nor is it possible to trust the large smn which he alleges to 
have been levied from the Indians, though alt the other items, included in 
the nineteen silver-paying divisions, seem within the probable Imili. 
Indeed both Rennell and Robertson think the total too small ! the charges 
on some of the satrapies ate decidedly smaller than the reality. 

The vast sum of 50,000 talents is said to have been found by Alexander 
the Great laid up % successive kings at Susa alone, besides the treasures 
at Persepolis, Pasargadoe, and elsewhere (Arrian, iii. 16, 22; Plutarch, 
Alexand. 37). Presuming these talents to be Babylonian or ASgintcan 
talents (in the proportion 5:3 to Attic talents), 50,000 talents would be 
equal to 19,000,000 sterling s if they were Attic talents, it would be 
equal to ,^11,600,000 sterling. The statements of Diodorus give even 
much larger sums (xvii. 66-71 : compare Curtius, v. 2, 8; v, 6, 9; Strabo, 
xy. p. 730). It is plain that the numerical affirmations were different in 
different authors, and one cannot pretend to pronounce on the trustworthi- 
ness of such lai'ge figures without knowing more of the original returns on 
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explain how it happened that this one satrapy was charged with 
a sum equal to two-fiflhs of the aggregate charge on the other 
nineteen, Herodotus dwells upon the vast population, the 
extensive territory, and the abundant produce in gold, among 
those whom ho calls Indians — the easternmost inhabitants of 
the earth, since beyond them there was nothing but uninhabit- 
able sand — reaching, as far as we can make it out, from Baktria 
southward along the Indus to its mouth, but how far eastward 
we cannot determine. Darius is said to have undertaken an 
expedition against them and subdued them. Moreover, he is 
affirmed to have constructed and despatched vessels down the 
Indus, from the city of Kaspatyri and the territory of the 
Paktyes, in its upper regions, all the way down to its mouth ; 
then into the Indian Ocean, round the peninsula of Arabia, and 
up the Red Sea to Egypt. The ships were commanded by a 
Greek — Skylax, of I^ryanda on the south-western coast of Asia 
Minor j ^ who, if this statement be correct, executed a scheme 
of nautical enterprise not only one hundred and seventy years 
earlier, but also far more extensive, than the famous voyage of 
Nearchus, admiral of Alexander the Great, who only went from 
the Indus to the Persian Gulf. The eastern portions of the 
Persian empire remained so unknown and unvisited until the 
Macedonian invasion, that we are unable to criticise these 
isolated statements of Herodotus. None of the Persian kings 
subsequent to Darius appear to have visited them, and whether 
the prodigious sum demandable from them according to the 

which they were founded. That there were prodigious sums of gold and 
silver, is ^ulle unquestionable. Respecting the statement of the Persian 
revenue given by Herodotus, see Boeckh, Metrologic, ch. v. l, z. 

AmcdOc ^auuert, in 1806, estimated the population of the modern 
Persuin empire at about 7,000,000 souls ; of which about 6,000,000 settled 
population, the rest nomadic: he also estimated the Schah’s revenue at 
about 2,900,000 tomans, or ,^1,500,000 sterling. Others calculated the 
population higher, at nearer 12,000,000 souls, Kinneii gives the revenue 
at something more than ;^3,ooo,ooo sterling: he thinks that the whole 
territory between the Euphrat£s and the Indus does not contain above 
18,000,000 of souls (Gcogr. Memoir of Persia, p. 44-4T! compare Ritter, 
West-Asien, Abtbeil. ii. Abschn, iv. p. 879-889). 

The modern Persian empire contams not so much as the eastern half of 
the ancient, which covered ail Asiatic i\irkey and Egypt besides. 

^ Herodot. iii. I02, .iv, 44. See the two Excursus of BShr on these two 
chapters, vol, ii. p, 648-671 of his edit, oflierodotni 

It certainly is singular that neither Nearchus, nor Ptolemy, nor Am- 
tobnlns, nor Arrian, take any notice of this remarkable voyage distinctly 
asserted by Herodotus to have been accomplished. Such silence however 
affords nO' sufficient reason for calling the narrative in question. The 
attention of the Persian kings, successors to Doriu^ came to be far more 
occupied with the western tliau with the eastern portions of their empire. 
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Persian rent-roll was ever regularly levied, may reasonably be 
doubted. At the same time, \vc may readily believe that the 
mountains in the northern parts of Persian India ^Cabul and 
Little Thibet) were at that time extremely productive in gold, 
and that quantities of that metal, such as now appear almost 
fabulous, may have been often obtained. It seems that the 
produce of gold in all parts of the earth, as far as hitherto known, 
is obtained exclusively near the surface ; so that a country once 
rich in that metal may well have been exhausted of its whole 
supply, and left at a later period without any gold at all. 

Of the nineteen silver-paying satrapies, the most heavily 
imposed was Babylonia, which paid 1000 t^ents. The next in 
amount of charge was Egypt, paying 700 talents, besides the 
produce of the fish from the lake of Moeris: the remaining 
satrapies varied in amount, down as low as 170 talents, which 
was the sum charged on the seventh satrapy (in the enumeration 
of Herodotus) comprising the Sattagydse, the Gandarii, the 
Dodikse, and the Aparytte. The lonians, JEolians, Magnesians 
on the Maeander and on Mount Sipylus, Karians, Lykians, 
Milyans, and Paraphylians — including the coast of Asia Minor 
southward of KanS, and from thence round the southern 
promontory to PhasSlis — were rated as one division, paying 400 
talents. Yet we may be sure that much more than this was 
really taken from the people, when we read that Magnesia alone 
afterwards paid to Themistoklfes a revenue of 50 talents 
annually.' , The Mysians and Lydians were included, with some 
others, in another division ; and the Hellespontine Greeks in 
a third, with Phrygians, Bithynians, Paphlagonians, M'ariandy- 
nians, and Syrians, paying 360 talents — nearly the same as was 
paid by Syria proper, Phenicia and Jiidtea, with the island of 
Cyprus. Independent of this regular tribute, with the undefined 
sums extorted over and above it,'‘ there were some dependent 
nations, which, though exempt from tribute, furnished occasional 
sums called presents. Further contributions were exacted for 
the maintenance of the vast suite who always personally attended 
the king. One entire third of tliis last burden was borne by 
Babylonia alone in consequence of its exuberant fertility : ® it 
was paid in produce, as indeed the peculiar productions of 
every part of the empire seem to have been sent up for the 
regal consumption. 

^ Thucyd. i. 138. ® Ilerodot. iii. ity. 

• Herodot. i. 192. Compare the description of the dinner and supper 
of the Great ICing, in Polytenns, iv. 3, 325 also Kl&ins and Deindn ap. 
Athenifium, ii. p. 07. 
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However imperrcclly we are now able to follow the geograph- 
ical distribution of the subject nations as given by Herodotus, 
it is extremely valuable as the only professed statistics remaining, 
of the entire Persian empire. The arrangement of satrapies, 
which he describes, underwent modification in subsequent 
times ; at least it does not harmonise with various statements in 
the Anabasis of Xenophon, and in other authors who recount 
Pensian affairs belonging to the fourth century b.c. But we find 
in no other autlior except Herodotus any entire survey and dis- 
tribution of the empire. It is indeed a new tendency which 
now manifests itself in the Persian Darius, compared with his 
predecessors ; not simply to conquer, to extort, and to give 
away — but to do all this with something like method and 
system,^ and to define the obligations of the satraps towards 
Susa. Another remarkable example of the same tendency is 
to be found in the fact, that Darius was the first Persian king 
who coined money. His coin both in gold and silver, the 
Daric, was the earliest produce of a Persian mint.® The 
revenue, as brought to Susa in metallic money of various de- 
scriptions, was melted down separately, and poured in a fluid 
state into jars or earthenware vessels. When the metal had 
cooled and hardened, the jar was broken, leaving a standing 
solid mass from which portions were cut off as tlie occasion 
required.® And in addition to these administrative, financial, 
and monetary arrangements, of which Darius was the first 
originator, we may probably ascribe to him the first introduc- 
tion of that system of roads, resting-places, and permanent 

* Plato, Legg. iii. la, p. 695. 

® Ilerodot. iv. 166 ; Plutareh, ICimon, ro. 

The gold Daric, of the weight of two Attic drachmse (Stater Oaricus), 
cquiv.'Llcnt to ao Attic silver drachmse (Xenoph. Anab. i. 7, 18), would be 
about i6r. 3d'. English. But it seems doubtful whether that ratio between 
gold and silver (10 : i) can be reckoned upon as the ordinary ratio in the 
nfth and fourth centuries B.c. Mr. Hussey calculates the golden Daric as 
equal to ,^1 If, 3d. English (Hussey, Essay on the Ancient Weights and 
Money, Oxford 1836, cn. iv. s. 8, p. 68; ch. vii. s. 3, p. 103), 

I cannot think, with Mr. Hussey, that there is any reason for believing 
either the name or the coin iJanc to be older than Darius son of Hystasp6s. 
Compare Boeckh, Melrologie, ix. 5, p. 129. ■ 

Particular statements respecting the value of gold and silver, as ex- 
changed one against the other, ore to be received with some reserve as tlte 
basis of any general estimate, since we have not the means of comparing a 
great many such statements together. For the process of coinage wax 
imperfectly performed, and the (Efferent pieces, both of gold and silvtt, in 
circulation, differed malerially in weight one with the other. Herodotus 
gives the mtio of gold to silver os 13 : i. 

® UcrodOt. ili. 96 ■ 
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relays of couriers, which connected both Susa and Ekbatana 
with the distant portions of the empire. Herodotus describes 
in considerable detail the imperial road from Sardis to Susa, a 
journey of ninety days, crossing the Ilalys, the Euphratfis, the 
Tigris, the Greater and Lesser Zab, the Gyndes, and the 
Choaspes. In his time it was kept in excellent order, with 
convenience for travellers.^ 

It was Darius also who first completed the conquest of the 
Ionic Greeks by the acquisition of the important island of 
.Samos. That island had maintained its independence, at the 
time when the Persian general Harpagus effected the conquest 
of Ionia, and even when Chios and Lesbos submitted. The 
Persians had no fleet to attack it j nor had the Phenidans yet 
been taught to round the Triopian cape. Indeed the depre.s- 
sion which overtook the other cities of Ionia tended rather to 
the aggrandisement of Samos, under the energetic and un- 
scnipulous despotism of Polykratfis. That ambitious Samian, 
about ten years after the conquest of Sardis by Cyrus (seem- 
ingly between 536-532 n.c.), contrived to 'seize by force or 
fraud the government of his native island, with the aid of his 
brothers Pantagn6tus and Sylosdn, and a small band of con- 
spirators.® At first the three brothers shared the supreme 
power; but presently Polykratfis put to death Pantagnfitus, 
banished SylosOn, and made himself despot alone. In this 
station his ambition, his perfidy, and his good fortune were 
alike remarkable. He conquered several of the neighbouring 
islands, and even some towns on the mainland : he carried on 
successful war against Milfitus, and signally defeated the Lesbian 
ships which came to assist Miletus : he got together a force of 
one hundred armed ships called pentekonters, and one thousand 
mercenary bowmen — aspiring to nothing less than the dominion 
of Ionia, with the islands in the .lEgean. Alike terrible to 
friend and foe by his indiscriminate spirit of aggression, he 
acquired a naval power which seems at that time to have been 
the greatest in the Grecian world.® He had been in intimate 
alliance with Amasis king of Egypt, who however ultimately 


* Herodot, v. SZ-S 3 j viii. 98. "It appears to be a favourite idea with 
all barbarous princes, that the badness of the roads odds considerabiy to 
the natural strength of their dominions. The Turks and Persians are 
undoubtedly of this opinion ; the public highways are therefore neglected, 
and particularly .so towards the frontiers." (ICinneir, Geog. Mem. of Pens. 
P- 43O 

The description of Herodotus contrasts favourably with the picture here 
given by Mr. Kinneir. 

* Herodot. iii. I20, > Herodot. iii. 39 ; Thucyd. i. 13. 
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broke with him. Considering his behaviour towards allies, 
this rupture is not at all surprising j but Herodotus ascribes it 
to the alarm which Amasis conceived at the uninterrupted and 
superhuman good fortune of Polykratfis — a degree of good 
fortune sure to draw down ultimatdy corresponding intensity of 
suffering from the hands of the envious gods. Indeed Herod- 
otus — deeply penetrated with this belief in an ever-present 
Nemesis, which allows no man to be very, happy, or long happy, 
with impunity — throws it into the form of an epistolary warning 
from Amasis to Polykratfis, advising him to inflict upon himself 
some seasonable mischief or suffering ; in order, if possible, to 
avert the ultimate judgement — ^to let blood in time, so that the 
plethora of happiness might not end in apoplexy.^ Pursuant to 
such counsel, Polykratfis threw into the sea a favourite ring of 
matchless price and beauty ; but unfortunately, in a few days, 
the ring re-appeared in the belly of a fine fish, which a fisher- 
man had sent to him as a present. Amasis, now forewarned 
that the final apoplexy was inevitable, broke off the alliance 
with Polykratfls rvithout delay. This well-known story, inter- 
esting as evidence of ancient belief, is not less to be noted as 
showing the power of that belief to beget fictitious details out of 
real characters, such as I have already touched upon in the 
history of Solon and Croesus, and elsewhere. 

The facts mentioned by Herodotus rather lead us to believe 
that it was Polykrates, who, with characteristic faithlessness, 
broke off his friendship with Amasis j ® finding it suitable to his 
policy to cultivate the alliance of Kambysfes, when that prince 
was preparing for his invasion of Egypt. In that invasion the 
Ionic subjects of Persia were allied upon to serve, and Poly- 
ktatSs deeming it a good opportunity to rid himself of some 
Samian malcontents, sent to the Persian king to tender auxili- 
aries from himself. Kambyses eagerly caught at the prospect 
of aid from the first naval potentate in the j®gean ; upon which 
forty Samian triremes were sent to the Nile, having on board 
the suspected persons, as well as conveying a secret request to 
the Persian king that they might never be suffered to return. 
Either they never went to Egypt, however, or they found means 
to escape : very contradictory stories had reached Herodotus. 
But they certainly returned to Samos, _ attacked Polykrat$s_ at 
home, and were driven off by his superior force without making 

* Herodot. iii. 40-43. . . . IfSij rdivii roirov at cSrvxioi 

Toi Tatiri vdSmtri rpoavlirru&i, rpdrf imKttuhip iaioi 

compare vK. 303, and i. 32. 

“ Herodot iii. 44. 
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any impression. Whereupon they repaired to Sparta to entreat 
assistance.^ 

We may hero notice the gradually increasing tendency in the 
Grecian world to recognise Sparta as something like a head, 
protector, or referee, in cases either of foreign danger or in- 
ternal dispute. The earliest authentic instance known to u.s, 
of application to Sparta in this character, is that of Croesus 
against Cyrus; next, that of the Ionic Greeks against the 
latter: the instance of the Samians now before us, is the third. 
The important events connected with, and consequent upon, 
the expulsion of the Peisistratidse from Athens, manifesting yet 
more formally the headship of Sparta, occur fifteen years after 
the present event ; they have been already recounted in a pre- 
vious chapter, and serve as a further proof of progress in the 
same direction. To watch the growth of these new political 
habits is essential to a right understanding of Grecian history. 

On reaching Sparta, the Samian exiles, borne down with 
despondency and suffering, entered at large into the particulars 
of their case. Their long speaking annoyed instead of moving 
the Spartans, who said, or are made to say — “ We have for- 
gotten the first part of the speech, and the last part is unin- 
telligible to us.” Upon which the Samians appeared the next 
day simply with an empty wallet, saying — “ Our wallet ha.s no 
meal in it.” “ Your wallet is superfluous ” (.said the Spartans) ; 
t\ e. the words would have been suffident without it.^ The aid 
which they implored was granted. 

We are told that both the Lacedsemonians and the Corin- 
thians — who joined them in the expedition now contemplated 
— ^had separate grounds of quarrel with the Samians,® which 
operated as a more powerful motive than the simple desire to 
aid the suffering exiles. But it rather seems tliat the subsequent 
Greeks generally construed the Lacediemonian interference 
against I’olykratfis as an example of standing Spartan hatred 
against despots. Indeed the only facts which wc know, to 
sustain this anti-despotic sentiment for whicli the Lacedaemo- 
nians had credit, are, their proceedings against Polykratfis and 
Hippias: there may have been other cases, but we cannot 
specify them with certainty. However this may be, a joint 
Lacedaemonian and Corinthian force accompanied the exiles 
badt to Samos, and assailed Polykratfis in the dty : they did 
their best to capture it, for forty days, and were at one time on 
the point of succeeding, but were finally obliged to retire without 

* Herodot iii. 44. ® I-Ierodofc iii. 46. nf SvAdietj) irtptepydirSat, 

* Herodot. iii. 47, 48, >i2. 
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any success. “ The city would have been taken,” says Herod- 
otus, “if all the Lacedaemonians had acted like Aichias and 
Lykdpas ” — who, pressing closely upon the retreating Samians, 
were shut within the town-gates, and perished. The historian 
had heard this exploit in personal conversation with Archias, 
grandson of the person above mentioned, in the deme Pitana at 
Sparta— whose father had been named Samius, and who re- 
spected the Samians above any other Greeks, because they had 
bestowed upon the two brave waniors, slain within their town, 
an honourable and public funeral.^ It is rarely that Herodotus 
thus specifies his informants : had he done so more frequently, 
the value as well as the interest of his history would have been 
materially increased. 

On the retirement of the Lacedminonian force, the Samian 
exiles weie left destitute ; and looking out for some community 
to plunder, weak as well as rich, they pitched upon the island 
of Siphnos. The Siphnians of that day wore the wealthiest 
islanders in the ..Egean, from the productiveness of their gold 
and silver mines, — the produce of which was annually distri- 
buted among the citizens, reserving a tithe for the Delphian 
temple.® Their treasure-chamber was among the most richly 
furnished of which that holy place could boast, and they them- 
selves probably, in these times of early prosperity, were num- 
bered among the most brilliant of the Ionic visitors at the 
Delian festival. The Samians, landing at Siphnos, demanded 
a contribution, under the name of a loan, of ten talents. 
Upon refusal, they proceeded to ravage the island, inflicting 
upon the irrhabitants a severe defeat, and ultimately extorting 
from them loo talents. They next purchased from the inhabit- 
ants of Hermionfi, in the Argolic peninsula, the neighbouring 
island of Hydrea, famous in modern Greek warfare. Yet it 
appears that their plans must have been subsequently changed, 
for instead of occupying it, they placed it under the care of the 
Troczenians, and repaired themselves to Krete, for the purpose 
of expelling the Zakynthian settlers at Kyddnia. In this they 
succeeded, and were induced to establish themselves in that 
place; but after they liad remained there five years, the 
kretans obtained naval aid from ZEgina, whereby the place was 
recovered, and the Samian intruders finally sold into slavery.® 

Such was the melancholy end of the enemies of PolykratSs. 
Meanwhile that despot himself was more powerful and pros- 

' Herodot. iii. 54-56. 

** Iloiodot. iil, 57. viia'm'riav niXiirra iv^oirtay. 

® Herodot. Hi. (8, tfl. 
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perous than ever. Samo.s under him was “ the first of all cities, 
Hellenic or barbaric.”^ The great works admired by Herod- 
otus in the island ® — an aqueduct for the city, tunnelled through 
a mountain for the length of seven furlongs — a mole to protect 
the harbour, two furlongs long and twenty fathoms deep — and 
the vast temple of H6rS — may probably have been enlarged 
and completed, if not begun, by him. Aristotle quotes the 
public works of Polykratfes as instances of the profound policy 
of despots, to occupy as well .as to impoverish their subjects.® 
The earliest of all Grecian thalassokrats, or sea-kings — master 
of the greatest naval force in the ACgcan, as well as of many 
among its islands — he displayed his love of letters by friendship 
to Anakreon, and his piety by consecrating to the Delian 
Apollo ^ the neighbouring island of Rhfineia. But while thus 
outshining all his contemporaries, victorious over Sparta and 
Corinth, and projecting further aggrandisement, he was preci- 
pitated on a sudden into the abyss of ruin ; ® and that too, as 
if to demonstrate unequivocally the agency of the envious gods, 
not from the revenge of any of his numerous victims, but from 
the gratuitous malice of a stranger whom he had never wronged 
and never even seen. Tlio Persian satrap Orcctfis, on the neigh- 
bouring mainland, conceived an implacable hatred against 
him : no one could toll why — ^for he had no design of attacking 
the island j and the trilling reasons conjecturally assigned, only 
prove that the real reason, wlmtever it might be, w.xs unknown. 
Availing himself of the notorious ambition and cupidity of 
Polykratfis, OroctSs sent to Samos a messenger, pretending that 
his life was menaced by ICambyses, and that he was anxious to 
make his escape with his abundant treasures. He proposed to 
PolykralSs a share in this treasure, sufficient to make him 
master of all Greece, as far as that object could bo achieved by 
money, provided the Samian prince would come over to convey 
him away. Mocaudrius, secretary of Polykratfis, was sent over 
to MagnSsia on the Mtcander to make inquiries. Ho there 
saw the satrap with eight krge coffers full of gold — or rather 
apparently so, being in reality full of stones, with akyer of gold 
at the top ® — tied up ready for departure. The cupidity of 
Polykratfis was not jjroof against so rich a bait. He crossed 

® Herotlot, hi. 139, iroXtui' itaaiav vpirnu '£A.\iiWSa)I' (lapfiipuv, 

® Heroclot. ill. 60. 

* Aristot. PoUt, V, 9, 4. ray vepX 'SAp.tv ipya HoKuKpireui' irivra yhp 
ravra tiyvrat raMy, &irx^\lny (cal iriytav r&y ipxofi^vay. 

'* Thacyd, i. 14, iii. 104. i* Horodot, lii. 120. 

® Compare the trick of Hannibal at Gortyn in ICrete — Cornelius Nepos 
(Hannibal, a 9), 
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over to Magn6sia with a considerable suite, and thus came into 
the power of Oroetfis, in spite of the warnings of his prophets 
and the agony of his terrified daughter, to whom his approach- 
ing fate had been revealed in a dream. The satrap slew him 
and crucified his body ; releasing all the Samians who accom- 
panied him, with an intimation that they ought to thank him 
for procuring them a free government — but retaining both the 
foreigners and the slaves as prisoners.^ The death of OroetSs 
himself, which ensued shortly afterwards, has already been de- 
scribed : it is considered by Herodotus as a judgement for his 
flagitious deed in the case of I’olykrat^s.* 

At the departure of the latter from Samos, in anticipation of 
a speedy return, Mseandrius had been left as his lieutenant at 
Samos j and the unexpected catastrophe of Polykratfis filled him 
with surprise and consternation. Though possessed of the fort- 
resses, the soldiers, and the treasures, which had constituted 
the machinery of his powerful master, he knew the risk of trying 
to employ them on his own account. Partly from this appre- 
hension, partly from the genuine political morality which pre- 
vailed with more or less force in every Grecian bosom, he 
resolved to lay down his authority and enfranchise the island. 
“ He wished (says the historian in a remarkable phrase ®) to act 
like the justest of men j but he was not allowed to do so.” His 
first proceeding was to erect in the suburbs an altar, in honour 
of Zeus Eleutherius, and to enclose a piece of ground as precinct, 
which still existed in the time of Herodotus j he next convened 
an assembly of the Samians. “You know (said he) that the 
whole power of Polykratfis is now in my hands, and that there 
is nothing to hinder me from continuing to rule over you. 
Nevertheless what I condemn in another I will not do myself, 
and I have always disapproved of Polykratfis, and others like 
him, for seeking to rule over men as good as themselves. Now 
that Polykratfis has come to the end of his destiny, I at once 
lay down the command, and proclaim among you equal law ; 
reserving to myself as privileges, first, six talents out of the 
treasures of Polykratfis — next, the hereditary priesthood of Zeus 
Eleutherius for myself and my descendants for ever. To him 
I Imve just set apart a sacred precinct, as the God of that 
freedom which I now hand over to you.” 

* Herofiot. iii. 124, laj. 

* Herodot, iii. 126. 'Opolrea TIoXv«pirtos rltrus 

* Herodot. iii. 142, rf Siiauerdrf ivSp&P PavKapiyip^ yep^triat oix 
iieyiptrt. Compare Bis remark on Kadmns, who voltmtanly resigned the 
despotism at (vii. 164). 
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This reasonable and generous proposition fully justifies the 
epithet of Herodotus. But very differently was it received by 
the Samian hearers. One of the chief men among them, 
Telesarchus, exclaimed with the applause of the rest, “ You rule 
us, low-born and scoundrel as you are 1 you are not worthy to 
rule : don’t think of that, but give us some account of the money 
which you have been handling.” ^ 

Such an unexpected reply caused a total revolution in the 
mind of Macandrius. It left him no choice but to maintain 
dominion at all hazards, which he resolved to do. Retiring into 
the acropolis under pretence of preparing his money accounts for 
examination, he sent for Telesarchus and his chief political 
enemies, one by one — intimating that the accounts were ojicn 
to inspection. As fast as they arrived they were put in chains, 
while Mieandrius remained in the acropolis, with his soldiers 
and his treasures, as the avowed successor of Polykratfis. After a 
short hour of insane boastfulness, the Samians found themselves 
again enslaved. “It seemed (says Herodotus) that they were not 
willing to be free.”^ 

Wc cannot but contrast their conduct on this occasion with 
that of the Athenians about twelve years afterwards, on the 
expulsion of Hippias, which has been recounted in a previous 
chapter. The position of the Samians was far the tuore favour- 
able of the two, for the quiet and successful working of a free 
government; since they had the advantage of a voluntary as 
well as a sincere resignation from the actual despot. Yet the 
thirst for reactionary investigation prevented them even from 
taking a reasonable estimate of their own power of enforcing it. 
They passed at once from extreme subjection to overhearing 
and ruinous rashness. Whereas the Athenians, under circum- 
stances far less promising, avoided the fatal mistake of sacri- 
ficing t]xe prospects of the future to recollections of the past ; 
showed themselves both anxious to acquire the rights, and 
willing to perform the obligations, of a free community ; listened 
to wise counsels, maintained unanimous action, and overcame 
by heroic efforts forces very greatly superior. If wc compare 
the reflections of Herodotus on the one case and on the other,® 
we shall be struck with the difference which those reflections 
imply between the Athenians and the Samians — a difference partly 

r Hcrodol. ill. 14s. ’AW oW tri 7* ip^eti', yeyoniis t* 
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refei able, doubtless, to the pure Hellenism of the former, con- 
trasted with the half-Asiatised Hellenism of the latter — but also 
traceable in a great degree to the preliminary lessons of the 
Solonian constitution, overlaid, but not extinguished, during the 
despotism of the Peisislratids which followed. 

The events which succeeded in Samos are little better than 
a series of crimes and calamities. The prisoners, whom Masan- 
drius had _ detained in the acropolis, were slain during his 
da,ngerous illness, by his brother Lykarfitus, under the idea that 
this would enable him more easily to seize the sceptre. But 
Mreandrius recovered, and must have continued as despot for a 
year or two. It was however a weak despotism, contested more 
or less in the island, and very different from the iron hand of 
Polykrates. In this untoward condition the Samians were 
surprised by the arrival of a new claimant for their sceptre and 
acropolis — and what was much more formidable, a Persian army 
to back him. 

Sylosdn, the brother of Polykratfis, having taken part origin- 
ally in his brother’s conspiracy and usurpation, had been at first 
allowed to share the fruits of it, but quickly found himself 
banished. In this exile he remained during the whole life of 
Polykratfis, and until the accession of Darius to the Persian 
throne, which followed about a year after the death of Polykrates. 
He happened to be at Memphis in Egypt during the time when 
Kambysfis was there with his conquering army, and when Darius, 
then a Persian of little note, was serving among his guards. 
Sylosfin was walking in the agora of Memphis, wearing a scarlet 
cloak, to which Darius took a great fancy, and proposed to buy 
it, A divine inspiration prompted Sylosfin to reply,^ “ I cannot 
for any price sell it j but I give it you for nothing, if it must be 
yours.” Darius thanked him andacceptedthecloak ; and forsome 
years the donor accused himself of a silly piece of good nature.* 
But as events came round, Sylosfin at length heard with surprise 
tlmt the unknown Persian, whom he had presented with the 
cloak at Memphis, was installed as king in the palace at Susa. 
He tvent thither, proclaimed himself as a Greek, and benefactor 
of the new king, and was admitted to the regal presence. Darius 
Imd forgotten his person, but perfectly remembered the adven- 
ture of the cloak, when it was brought to his mind— and showed 
himself forward to requite, on the scale becoming the Great 
King, former favours, though small, rendered to the simple 

> Herodot. jii. 139. 'O Si 2 vXoir»i' ipiay rhy Aaptlov /uydfiMS txiBviiiyyTa 
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soldier at Memphis. Gold and silver were tendered to Sylosdn 
in profusion, but he rejected them — requesting that the island 
of Samos might be conquered and handed over to him, without 
slaughter or enslavement of inhabitants. liis request was 
complied tvith. Otanfis, the originator of the conspiracy against 
Smerdis, was sent down to the coast of Ionia with an army, 
carried Sylosdn over to Samos, and landed him unexpectedly 
on the island.^ 

Mmandrius was in no condition to resist the invasion, nor 
were the Samians generally disposed to sustain him. He accord- 
ingly concluded a convention with OlanC's, wliercby he agreed 
to make way for Sylosdn, to evacuate the island, and to admit 
the Persians at once into the city ; retaining posse.ssion, how- 
ever, for such time as might be necessary to embark his property 
and treasures, of the acropolis, w’hich had a separate landing- 
place, and even a subterranean passage and secret portal for 
embarkation— probably one of the precautionary provisions of 
Polykratfis. Otanfis willingly gnmtcd tliesc conditions, and 
himself with his principal oflScem entered the town, the army 
being quartered around ; while Sylosdn seemed on the point of 
ascending the seat of his deceased brother without violence or 
bloodshed. But the Samituis were destined to a fate more 
calamitous. Masmidrius had a brother named Charilams, violent 
in his temper and half a madman, whom he was obliged to keep 
in confinement. This man, looking out of his chamber-window, 
saw the Persian officers seated peaceably throughout the town 
and_ even under the gates of the acropolis, unguarded, and 
relying upon tlic convention ; it seems tliat these were the chief 
officers whose rank gave them tire privilege of being carried 
about on their seats.® The sight inflamed both his wrath and 
his insane ambition. He clamoured for liberty and admission 
to his brother, whom he reviled as a coward no less tlian a tyrant. 
“ Here are you, worthless man, keeping me, your own brother, 
in a dungeon, though I have done no wrong worthy of bonds ; 
while you do not dare to take your revenge on the Persiims, 
who are casting you out as a houseless exile, and whom it would 
he so easy to put down. If you are afraid of them, give me 
your guards ; I will make the Persians repent of their coming 
here, and I will send you safely out of the island forthwith.'’® 

* Herodot. iii, 141-144. 
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Mffiandrius, on the point of quitting Samos for ever, had little 
personal motive to care what became of the population. He 
had probably never forgiven them for disappointing his honour- 
able intentions after the death of PolykratSs, nor was he dis- 
pleased to hand over to Sylosdn an odious and blood-stained 
sceptre, which he foresaw would be the only consequence of 
his brother’s mad project. He therefore sailed away with his 
treasures, leaving the acropolis to his brother Charilaus ; who 
immediately armed the guards, sallied forth from his fortress, 
and attacked the unsuspecting Persians. Many of the great 
officers were slain without resistance before the army could be 
got together; but at length Otanes collected his troops and 
drove the assailants back into the acropolis. While he im- 
mediately began the siege of that fortress, he also resolved, as 
Mmandrius had foreseen, to take a signal revenge for the 
treacherous slaughter of so many of his friends and companions. 
His army, no less incensed than himself, were directed to fall 
upon the Samian people and massacre them without discrimin- 
ation— man and boy, on ground .sacred as well as profane. The 
bloody order was too faithfully executed, and Samos wa.s 
handed over to Sylosdn, stripped qf its male inhabitants.^ Of 
Charilaus and the acropolis we bear no further : perhaps he and 
his guards may have escaped by sca.^ Lykardtus,® the other 
brother of Mceandrius, must have remained either in the service 
of Sylosdn or in that of the Persians ; for we find him some 
years afterwards entrusted by the latter with an important 
command. 

Sylosdn was thus finally installed os despot of an island 
peopled chiefly,. if not wholly, with women and children: we 
may however presume, that the deed of blood has been de- 
scribed by die historian as more sweeping than it really tos. It 
seems nevertheless to have set heavily on the conscience of 
Otands, who was induced some time afterwards, by a dream, 
and by a painful disease, to take measures for repeopling the 
island.® From whence the new population came, we are not 
told ; but wholesale translations of inhabitants from one place 
to another were familiar to the mind of a Persian king or satrap, 

Maeandrius, following the example of the previous Samian 
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exiles under Polykratfis, went to Sparta and sought aid for the 
purpose of re-establishing himself at Samos. But the Laccdm- 
inonians had no disposition to repeat an attempt whit’.h had 
before turned out so unsuccessfully, nor could he seduce king 
KleomenC.s by the display of his treasures and finely-wrought 
gold plate. The king however, not without fear that such 
seductions might win over some of the Spartan leading men, 
prevailed with the ephors to send Mmandrius away.'^ 

Sylosdn seems to have remained undisturbed at Samos, as a 
tributary of Persia, like the Ionic cities on the continent ; some 
years afterwards we find his son J£ak6s reigning in the island.® 
Strabo states that it was the harsh rule of Sylos6n which caused 
the depopulation of the island. But the cause just recounted out 
of Herodotus is both very different, and sufficiently plausible in 
itself; and as Strabo seems in the main to have derived his 
account from Herodotus, we may suppose that on this point he 
has incorrectly remembered his authority.® 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

DICMOKEDItS — DARIUS INVADES SCYTHIA 

Darius had now acquired full authority throughout the 
Persian empire, having put down the refractory satrap Oroct6s, 
as well as the revolted Medes and Babylonians. He had more- 
over completed the conquest of Ionia, by the important addition 
of Samos ; and his dominion thus comprised all Asia Minor with 
its neighbouring islands. But this was not sufficient for the 
ambition of a Persian king, next but one in succession to 
the great Cyrus. The conquering impulse was yet unabated 
among the Persians, who thought it incumbent upon tlieir 
king, and whose king thought it meumbent upon himself, to 
extend the limits of the empire. Though not of the lineage of 
Cyrus, Darius had taken pains to connect himself with it by 
marriage : he had married Atossa and Artystonfi, daughters of 
Cyrus — and Parmys, daughter of Smerdis the younger son of 
Cyrus. Atossa had been first the wife of her brother Kam- 
bysfe ; next, of the Magian Smerdis his successor ; and thirdly 
* Herodot. iii. 148, * Herodot. vi. 13. 

_ ® Strabo, xiv. p. 638. He g^ves a proverbial phrase about the depopula- 
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of Darius, to whom she bore four children.^ Of those children 
the eldest was Xerxgs, respecting whom more will be said 
hereafter. 

Atossa, mother of the only Persian king who ever set foot in 
Greece — the Sultana Validi of Persia during the reign of 
Xerxds— was a person of commanding influence in the reign of 
her last husband,* as well as in that of her son, and filled no 
inconsiderable space even in Grecian imagination, as we may 
see both by ALschylus and Herodotus. Had her influence 
prevailed, the first conquering appetite.s' of Darius would have 
been directed not against the steppes of Scythia, but against 
Attica and Peloponnesus ; at least so Herodotus assures us. 
The grand object of that historian is to set forth the conten- 
tions of Hellas with the barbarians or non-Hellenic world. 
Accordingly with an art truly epical, which manifests itself 
everywhere to the careful reader of his nine books, he preludes 
to the real dangers which were averted at Marathon and 
Platsea by recounting the first conception of an invasion of 
Greece by the Persians — how it originated and how it was 
abandoned. For this purpose — according to his historical 
style, wherein general facts are set forth as subordinate and 
explanatory accompaniments to the adventures of particular 
persons — he gives us the interesting, but romantic history, of 
the Krotoniate surgeon DSmokSdfis. 

Dfimokfidfis, son of a citizen of ICrotfin named ICalliphdn, 
had turned his attention in early youth to the study and 
practice of medicine and surgery (for that age, we can make 
ho difference between the two) and had made considerable 
progress in it. His youth coincides nearly with the arrival of 
Pythagoras at Krotfin (SSo-fizo); a time when the science of 
the surgeon as well as the art of the gymnastic trainer were 
prosecuted in that city more actively than in any part of 
Greece. KalHphdn, the father of Dfimokfidfis, was a man of 
such severe temper, that the son ran away from him and 
resolved to maintain himself by his talents elsewhere. Retiring 
to iEgina, he there began to practise in his profession. So 
'rapid was his success even m the first year — ^though very 
imperfectly equipped with instruments and apparatus *T^that 

1 Herodot, iii, 88, vU. 2. , „ 

®'Herodot. vii. 3. fi yip "Aroirffa vi way Kparos. Compare the 
description given of the ascendency of the savage Sultana Paiysatisover her 
son Avtaxerxfis Mnfimon (Plutarch, Artaxerafis, c. 16, 19, 23). 

* Herodot, iii. 131. A(r«*u<r wtif iiiy, koI tx»t oiStr rSy t&a irfpJ 
•ttxyv. the desenption refers to surgical rather than to 

medical practice. 
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the citizens of tlie island made a contract with him to remain 
there for one year, at a salary of one talent (about ;£^383 
sterling, an iliginajan talent). The year afterwards he was 
mvited to come to Athens, then under the Peisistralids, at a 
salary of loo niinoe or talent j and in the following year, 
Polykratfis of Samos tempted him by the offer of two talents. 
With that despot he remained, and accompanied him in his 
last calamitous visit to the satrap Oroetfis : on the murder of 
Polykratfis, being seized among the slaves and foreign attend- 
ants, he was left to languish with the rest in imprisonment and 
neglect. When again, soon after, Orcot^s himself was slain, 

That carious assemblage of the cases of particular patients with remarks, 
known in the works of HippokratCs under the title ’EnSijfilai (Notes of 
visits to dilTercnt cities), is very illustrative of what Herodotus here mentions 
about Demok£d£s. Consult also the valuable Prolegomenii of M. Littre, 
in his edition of Hippukrat£s, as to tlic character, means of action, and 
itinerant habits of the Grecian larpol: see pailicularly the preface to vol. 
V. p. 12 , where he enumerates the various places visited and noted by 
IIippokrat£s. The greater nuttibcr of the Ilippokratic observations refer 
to various parts of Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly j but there are some 
also which refer to patients in the islands of Syros and Delos, at Athens, 
Salamis, Ells, Curintli, and CEniadse in Akarnania. “On voit par Ih 
combicn dloit juste le nom de Periodeutes ou voyngeuts donnils ill ces 
anoiens midecins." 

Again, M. LiUr£, in the same preface, p. 25, illusliales the proceedings 
and residence of the ancient larpor—" On se tromperoit si on sc representuit 
la denieurc d’un medecin d’alors comme cclle d’un mddecin d’aujourd’huL 
La maison du medecin de I’antiquitd, du moins au temps d’llippocrate ct 
aux dpoqnes voisines, renfermoit un local destini k la pratique wun grand 
nonibre d’ operations, contenant Ics machines et les instruinens niicessaircs, 
et de plus £lant aussi unc boutique de pharmacie. Cc local se noinmait 
laraeToy,” See Plato, Legg. 1 . p. 646, iv. p, 72a Timeeus accused Aristotle 
of having begun as a surgeon, praclising to great profit in a surgery or 
iorpaioi', and having quitted this occupation late in life to devote himself to 
the study of science — copurTiii' irjitpaOri /ral iitip^otna, xal rb 

voKtirlpaiTov ioTpetov iprlas hruKeKKeiK 6 Ta (Polyb. xii. 9). 

See also the Hemarques Retrospectives attached by M, Littrd to volume 
iv, of the same work (p. 634-658), where he dwells upon the intinwte union 
of surgical and medical practice in antiquity. At the same time, it must be 
remarked that a passage in the remarkable medical oath, published in the 
collection of Plippokralic treaiises, recognises in tlie plainest manner the 
distinction between the physician and the operalor — the former binds him- 
self by this oath not to perform the operation “ even of litliolomy, but to 
leave it to the operators or workmen : ” Oi Ttpiw aiSi pti/v \t 9 iSvrtts, 
iKx.mphfu Ss ipyinpttiv kvSpAfft rp'i^ios TijaSa (CEuvres dTIippocrate, vol. 
iv. p. 630, ed. Littrd), M. Lailrd Ip. 617) contests this explaualion, remark- 
ing that the various Plippokratic treatises represent the larpis as performing 
all sorts of operations, even such as t^nire violent and mecliamcal dealing. 
Bat the words of the oath are so explicit, that it seems more reasonable to 
assign to the oath Itself a later date than the treatises, when the habits of 
practitioners may have chanFed. 
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Dfimokedes was numbered among his slaves and chattels, and 
sent up to Susa, 

He had not been long at that capital, when Darius, leaping 
from his horse in the chase, sprained his foot badly, and was 
carried home in violent pain. The Egyptian surgeons, supposed 
to be the first men in their profession,^ whom he habitually 
employed, did him no good, out only aggravated his torture. 
For seven days and nights he had no sleep, and he as well as 
those around him began to despair. At length, some one who 
had been at Sardis accidentally recollected that he had heard 
of a Greek surgeon among the slaves of Orcetes. Search was 
immediately made, and the miserable slave was brought, m 
chains as well as in rags,® into the presence of the royal 
sufferer. Being asked whether he understood surgery, he 
affected ignorance j but Darius, suspecting this to be a mere 
ai'tifice, ordered out the scouige and the pricking instrument to 
overcome it. Dfimokfid^s now saw that there was no resource, 
admitted that he had acquired some little skill, and was called 
upon to do his utmost in the ca-se before him. He was fortu- 
nate enough to succeed perfectly, in alleviating the pain, in 
procuring sleep for the exhausted patient, and ultimately in 
restoring the foot to a sound state. Darius, who had abandoned 
all hopes of such a cure, knew no bounds to his gratitude. 
As a first reward, he presented him with two sets of chains in 
solid gold — a commemoration of the state in which D6mok6des 
had first come before him. He next sent him into the harem 
to visit his wives. The conducting eunuchs introduced him 
as the man who had restored the king to life, upon which the 
grateful sultanas eacli gave to him a saucer full of golden coins 
called staters j® in all so numerous, that lire slave Skitdn who 
followed him was enriched by merely picking up the pieces 
which dropped on the floor, ^is was not all. Darius gave 
him a splendid house and furniture, made him the corapaiuon 
of his table, and showed him every description of favour. He 
was about to crucify the Egyptian surgeons who had been so 
unsuccessful in their attempts to cure him. But Demokfidfis 

1 About _the Persian habit of sending to Egypt for surgeons, compare 
Herodot. iii. i. 

® Herodot iii. rap. riv i!ir i(eSpoP fo Tottri ’Opotrem ipSpamSotm Skov 
Sii hritpe^iiftipoy, vapvyov Is pitrav sritas rt eKKOvrn /cel /id/cecrw ieBrsthrov, 

* lierodot. iii, 1 30. The golden stater was equal to about ts, yf- 
English monw (Hussey, Ancient Weights, vii 3, p. ro3). 

The ladies in a Persian harem appear to have been less unapproachable 
and invisible than those in modem Turkey j in spite of the observation of 
Piutarch, Artaxcrxds, c, 27, 
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had the happiness of preserving their lives, as well as of 
rescuing an unfortunate companion of his imprisonment — an 
Eleian prophet, who had follow'ed the fortunes of PolykratSs. 

But there was one favour which Darius would on no 
account grant j yet upon this one DfimokedSs had set his 
heart — tlie liberty of returning to Greece. At length accident, 
combined with his own surgical skill, enabled him to escape 
from the splendour of his second detention, as it had before 
e.xlricated him from the misery of the first. A tumour 
formed upon the breast of Atossa: at first she said nothing 
to any one, but it became too bad for concealment, and 
she was forced to consult Demokedcs. He promised to cure 
her, but required from her a solemn oath that she would 
afterwards do for him anything which he should ask — 
pledging himself at the same time to ask nothing indecent.^ 
The cure was successful, and Atossa was required to repay it 
by procuring his liberty. Knowing that the favour would be 
refused, even to her, if directly solicited, he taught her a 
stratagem for obtaining under false pretences the consent of 
Darius. She took an early opportunity (Herodotus tells us,® 
in bed) of reminding Darius that the Persians expected from 
him some positive addition to the power and splendour of the 
empire ; and when Darius, in answer, acquainted her that he 
contemplated a speedy expedition against, the Scythians, she 
entreated him to postpone it and to turn his forces first against 
Greece — " I have heard (she said) about the maidens of Sparta, 
Athens, Argos and Corinth, and I want to have some of them 
as slaves to serve me — (we may conceive the smile of triumph 
with which the sons of those who had conquered at Platma and 
Salamis would hear this part of the history read by Herodotus) 
— ^you have near you the best person possible to give informa- 
tion about Greece — that Greek who cured your foot.” Darius 
was induced by this request to send some confidential Persians 
into Greece to procure information, along with DSmokfidCs. 
Selecting fifteen of them, he ordered them to survey the coasts 
and cities of Greece, ’under guidance of DfimokfidiSs, but with 
peremptory orders upon no account to let him escape or to 
return without him. He next sent for DSmokfidfis himself, 

^ Herodut. iii. 133. ieiiaeaiattioiStvhsrSviirats alirxivTii'iffTX^ipwra^ 
Another Greek physician at the court of Susa, about seventy years afterwards 
—ApollonidSs ofK6s— in attendance on a Persian princess, ^4 noliutpose 
Upon himself the same restraint ; his intrigue was divulged, and he was put 
to death miserably (Ktdsias, Perslco, c, 43}. 

® Herodot. iii, 134. 
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explained to him what he wanted, and enjoined him impera- 
tively to return as soon as the business h^ been completed. 
He further desired him to carry away all the ample donations 
which he had already received, as presents to his father and 
brothers, promising that on his return fresh donations of equal 
value should make up the loss. Lastly, he directed that a 
store-ship, "filled with all manner of good things," should 
accompany the voyage. DSmokfides undertook the mission 
with every appearance of sincerity. The better to play his 
part, ho declined to take away what he already possess^ at 
Susa — saying, that he should like to find his property and 
furniture again on coming back, and that the store-ship alone, 
with its contents, would be sufficient both for the voyage and 
for all necessary presents. 

Accordingly he and the fifteen Persian envoys went down to 
Sidon in Phenicia, where two armed triremes were equipped, 
with a large store-ship in company. The voyage of survey into 
Greece was commenced. They visited and examined all the 
principal places in Greece — probably beginning with the 
Asiatic and insular Greeks, crossing to Euboea, circumnavi- 
gating Attica and Peloponnesus, then passing to ICorkyra and 
Italy. They surveyed the coasts and cities, taking mempranda^ 
of everything worthy of note which they saw. Such a Periplfis, 
if it had been preserved, would have been inestimable, as an 
account of the actual state of the Grecian world about 518 b.c. 
As soon as they arrived at Tarentum, DSmokfidfis — now within 
a short distance of his own home, ICrotfin — found an oppor- 
tunity of executing what he had meditated from the be^nning. 
At his request, Aristophilidfis the king of Tarentum seized the 
fifteen Persians and detained them as spies, at the same time 
taking the rudders from off their ships — ^while Dfimokfidfis 
himself made his escape to Krotfin. As soon as he had arrived , 
there, Aristophilidfis released the Persians ; who, pursuing their 
voyage, went on to Krotfln, found DfimokSdfis in the market- 
place, and laid hands upon him. But his fellow-citizens 
rescued him, not without opposition from some who were 
afraid of provoking the Great King — ^and in spite of remon- 
strances, energetic and menacing, from the Persians themselves. 
Indeed the iSotoniates not only protected the restored exiles 
but even robbed the Persians of their store-sWp. The latter, 
disabled from proceeding farther as well by this loss as by the 
secession of Dfimokfidls, commenced their voyage homeward, 

^ Herodot. iii. 136. irfoiria'Xoi^es ri rttpaea\d(firta ^Siriiraiiro 

xal ivtypifoyTO. 
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but unfortunately suffered shipwreck near the lapygian cai^e, 
and became slaves in that neighbourhood. A Tarentine exile, 
named Gillus, ransomed them and carried them up to Susa — a 
service for which Darius promised him any recompense that 
ho chose. Restoration to his native city was all that Gillus 
asked ; and that too, not by force, but by the mediation of the 
Asiatic Greeks of Knidus, who were on terms of intimate 
alliance witlr the Tarentines. Tliis generous citizen — an 
honourable contrast to DemokfidSs, who had not scrupled to 
impel the stream of Persian conquest against his country, in 
order to procure his own release — was unfortunately disap- 
pointed of his anticipated recompense. For thougli the 
Knidians, at the injunction of Darius, employed all their 
influence at Tarentum to procure a revocation of the sentence 
of exile, they were unable to succeed, and force was out of the 
question.! The last words addressed by Dfimokedfis at parting 
to his Persian companions, exhorted them to acquaint Darius 
that he (D^mokfidcs) was about to marry the daughter of the 
ICrotoniate Milo — one of the first men in Krotbn as well as the 
greatest wrestler of his time. The reputation of Milo was very 
great with Darius— probably from the talk of DfimokSdes 
himself : moreover g^antic muscular force could be appreciated 
by men who had no relish cither for Homer or Solon. And 
thus did this clever and vaiu-glorious Greek, sending back his 
fifteen Persian companions to disgrace and perhaps to death, 
deposit in their parting ears a braggart message calculated to 
create for himself a factitious name at Susa. He paid a 
large sum to Milo as the price of his daughter, for this very 
purpose.® 

Thus finishes the history of DfimokedCs, and of the “ first 
Persians (to use the phrase of Herodotus) who over came over 
from Asia into Greece."® It is a history well-deserving of 
attention, even looking only to the liveliness of the incidents, 
introducing us as thej' do into the full movement of the ancient 
world — incidcirts which I see no reason for doubting, with a 
• reasonable allowance for the dramatic amplification of the 
historian. Even at that early date, Greek medical mtclligonco 
stands out in a surpassing manner, and DGmokedcs Ls the first 
of those many able Greek surgeons who were seized, carried up 

! Hcrodot. jii. 137, 138, 

* Herodot. Hi. 137. icark •rodri ftoi (nrtvaat Soicht rhv ytt/jutv tovtw 

•nXiaat yp^;uBTa /liyOKa Hra vpis AaptCau iiii/ xal ii> rp 

iavroS SoKt/ios. 

* Herodot. Hi. 138. 
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to Susa,'^ ai^ there detained for the Great King, his court, and 
harem. 

But his history suggests in another point of view far more 
serious reflections. Like the Milesian Histiseus (of whom 
I shall speak hereafter), he cared not what amount of risk he 
brought upon his country in order to procure his own escape 
from a splendid detention at Susa. Now the influence which 
he originated was on the point of precipitating upon Greece 
the whole force of the Persian empire, at a time when Greece 
was in no condition to resist it Had the first aggressive 
expedition of Darius, with his own personal command and 
fresh appetite for conquest, been directed against Greece 
instead of against Scythia (between 516-514 n.c.), Grecian 
independence would have perished almost infallibly. For 
Athens was then still governed by the Peisistratids, What she 
was under them, we have had occasion to notice in a former 
chapter. She had then no courage for energetic self-defence, 
and probably Hippias himself, far from offering resistance, 
would have found it advantageous to accept Persian dominion 
as a means of strengthening his own rule, like the Ionian 
despots. Moreover Grecian habit of co-operation was then 
only just commencing. But fortunately the Persian invader 
did not touch the shore of Greece until more than twenty years 
afterwards, in 490 b.c. j and during that precious interval, the 
Athenian character had undergone the memorable revolution 
which has been before described. Their energy and their 
organisation had been alike improved, and their force of 
resistance had become decupled ; besides which, their conduct 
had so provoked the Persian that resistance was then a matter 
of'necessity with them, and submission on tolerable terms an 
impossibility. When we come to the grand Persian invasion 
of Greece, we shall see that Athens was the life and soul of all 
the opposition offered. We shall see further, that with all the 
efforts of Athens, the success of the defence was more than 
once doubtful ; and would have been converted into a very 
different result, if XerxSs had listened to the best of his own 

* Xenophon, Memorab. iv. a, 33. 'Axxow SiviiravscUi (says Sokratds) 
SA troflitv iattimiffTovsirphs Pa<ri\ia ytyovfycu, xal ixti SouXeieiy; 

. We shall run little risk in conjecturing that among the intelligent and 
able men thus carried off, surgeons and physicians would be selected as the 
first and most essential. 

Apolldnid^ of Kds (whose calamitous end has been alluded to in a previous 
note) was resident as surgeon or physician with Actaxerxds Xnngtmanns 
(KtSsias, Fersica, c. 30), and Folykritus of Mend^, as well as Kt^sias him- 
self, with Aitaxeix£s Mnfimon (Plutarch, Artaxerx^, c. 31). 

VOt.. IV. P 
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counsellors. But had Darius — at the head of the very .same 
force which he conducted into Scythia, or even an inferior 
force — landed at Marathon in 514 b.c., instead of sending 
Datis in 490 b.c., he would have found no men like the victors 
of Marathon to meet him. As far as we can appreciate the 
probabilities, he would have met with little resistance except 
from the Spartans singly, who would have maintained their 
own very defensible territory against all his eflbrts, like the 
Mysians and Pisidians in Asia Minor, or like the Mainots of 
Laconia in later days ; but Hellas generally would have become 
a Persian satrapy. Fortunately, Darius, while bent on invading 
some country, had set his mind on the attack of Scythia, alike 
perilous and unprofitable. His personal ardour was wasted on 
those unconquerable regions, where he narrowly escaped the 
disastrous fate of Cyrus — nor did he ever pay a second visit to 
the coasts of the .^gean. Yet the amorous influences of 
Atossa, set at work by DSmok^dgs, might well have been 
sufficiently powerful to induce Darius to assail Greece instead 
of Scythia — a choice in favour of which all other recommenda- 
tions concurred; and the history of free Greece would then 
probably have stopped at this point, without unrolling may of 
the glories which followed. So incalculably great has been the 
influence of Grecian development, during the two centuries 
between 500-300 b.c., on the destinies of mankind, that we 
cannot pass without notice a contingency which threatened 
to arrest that development in the bud. Indeed it may be 
remarked that the history of any nation, considered as a 
sequence of causes and effects affording applicable knowledge, 
requires us to study not merely real events, but also imminent 
contingencies — events which were on the point of occurring, 
but yet did not occur. When we read the wailings of Atossa 
in the Persse of iEschylus, for the humiliation wliich her son 
Xerx6s had just undergone in his flight from Greece,^ we do 
not easily persuade ourselves to reverse the picture, and to 
conceive the same Atossa twenty years earlier, numbering as 
her slaves at Susa the noblest Hfirakleid and Alkmsednid 
maidens from Greece. Yet the picture would really have been 
thus reversed — the wish of Atossa would have been fulfilled 
and the wailings would have been heard from enslaved Greek 
maidens in Persia — if the mind of Darius had not happened to 
be pre-occupied with a project not less insane even than those 
of Kambysfis against Ethiopia and the Libyan desert. Such 
at least is the moral of the story of D6mok6d6s. 

‘ .(Eschyl. Pers. 435-845, &e. 
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That insane expedition across the Danube into Scythia 
comes now to be recounted. It was undertaken by Darius for 
the purpose of avenging the inroad and devastation of the 
Scythians in Media and Upper Asia, about a century before. 
Tlie lust of conquest imparted unusual force to this sentiment 
of wounded dignity, which in the case of the Scythians could 
hardly be connected with any expectation of plunder or profit. 
In spite of the dissuading admonition of his brother Artabanus,^ 
Darius summoned the whole force of his empire, army and 
navy, to the Tliracian Bosphorus — a force not less than 700,000 
horse and foot, and 600 ships, according to Herodotus. On 
these prodigious numbers we can lay no stress. But it appears 
that the names of all the various nations composing the host 
were inscribed on hvo pillars, erected by order of Darius on the 
European side of the Bosphorus, and aftervvards seen by 
Herodotus himself in the city of Byzantium — the inscriptions 
were bilingual, in Ass3Trian characters as well as Greek. The 
Samian architect Mandroklfis had been directed to throw a 
bridge of boats across the Bosphorus, about half-way between 
Byzantium and the mouth of the Euxine. So peremptory were 
tire Persian kings tliat their orders for military service should 
be punctually obeyed, and so impatient were they of the idea 

^ Uerodol. iy. 1, S3. There is nothing to mark the precise year of the 
Scythian cxpedilioa j bvrt as the accession of Darius is fixed to sai B.C., 
and as tile expedition is connected with the early part of his reign, we may 
conceive him to h.nve entered ujion it os soon as hts hands were free ; that 
is, as soon as he Imd put down the revolted satraps and provinces, OroetOs, 
the Medes, Babylonians, &o. Five years seems a reasonable time to allow 
for these necessities of the emj[)ire, whidi would brin^ the Scythian expedi- 
tion to Sr^"SfS There is reason for supposiug it to have been licfure 
5x4 B.C., for in that year Hipparchus was slain at Athens, and Ilippias the 
surviving broUier, looking out for securities and alliances abroad, gave life 
daughter in marriage to /EantidJs sou of Hippoklus despot of Lampsakus, 
‘perceivings that Hippoklus and his son had great influence wltli Darius” 
(Thucyd. vi. 59). Now Hippoklus could not well have acquired this 
influence is/in the Scytlii.'vn expedition j for Darius came down then for 
the first time to the western sen : Hippoklns served upon that expetfllion 
{Herodot. iv. 138), and it was probably then that his favour was acquired, 
and fiirtlier confirmed during the time tliat Darius stayed at Sanlis after his 
return from Scythia. 

Professor Schulta (BeitiSge zu genaueren Zeit-bestimmungen tier Heilon, 
Geacliicht. von der 63'- bis sur 72“ Olympiadc, p. 168, in the Kieler Philolog, 
Stndion) places the expedition in 513 b.c.} but I think a year or twoearlier 
is more probable. Larchcr, Wesseling, and Biihr (ad Herodot. iv. 145) 
place it in 508 n.c., which is later than the truth ; indeed Larcher himself 
places the reduction of Lemnos and Imbros by Olanfis in gii B.C., though 
that event decidedly came after the Scythian expedition (Herodot, y, a? j 
Larcher, Table Chronoiogique, Trad. d’Hdrodot, t, vli. p. 633-633). 
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of exemptions, that when a Tersian father named CEobazus 
entreated that one of his three sons, all included in tlic 
conscription, might he left at home, J.larius replied that all 
three of them should be left at home— an answer which the 
unsuspecting father heard with delight. They were indeed all 
left at home — for they wore all put to death.! a proceeding 
similar to this is ascribed afterwards to Xerxes ; ** whether 
true or not as matters of fact, they illustrate the wrathful dis- 
pleasure with which the Pereian kings were known to receive 
such petitions for exemption. 

The naval force of Darius seems to have consisted entirely 
of subject Greeks, Asiatic and insular j for the Phenician fleet 
was not brought into the il^can until the subsequent Ionic 
revolt. At this time all or most of the Asiatic Greek cities 
were under de.spots, who leaned on the Persian government for 
support, and who appeared with their respective contingents 
to take part in the Scythian exjMjdition.® Of Ionic Greeks 
were seen — Strattis, despot of Chios ; /liakes son of RylosAn, 
despot of Samos ; Laodamas, of PhAkma; and Histiteu.s, of 
Milgtus. From the AJolic towns, Aristagoras of Kym6 ; from the 
Hellespontine Greeks, Daphnis of Abydus, Hippoklus of J.«am' 
psakus, Hfirophantus of Parium, MetrodArus of ProkonnSisus, 
Aristagoras of Kyzikus, and MiltiadAs of the Thacian Chetf 
sonese — all these are mentioned, and there were probably 
more. This large fleet, assembled at the Bosphorus, was sent for- 
ward into the Euxine to the mouth of the Danube — with orders 
to sail up the river two days’ journey, above the point where its 
channel begins to divide, and to throw a bridge of boats over 
it. Darius, having liberally recompensed the architect Man- 
droklAs, crossed the bridge over the Bosphorus, and began his 
march tlirough Thrace, receiving the submission of various 
Thracian tribes in his way, and subduing others — especially the 
Get® north of Mount tlmmus, who were compelled to increase 
still further the numbers of his vast army.! On arriving at the 
Danube, he found the bridge finished and prepared for hispassage 
by the lonians. We may remark, here as on so ntany other 
occasions, that all operations requiring intelligence are pei> 
formed for the Persians either by Greeks or by Phenicians 
— ^more usually by the former. He crossed this greatest 
of all earthly rivers* — for so the Danube was imagined 

! Herodot. iv. 84. * Herodot. vli. 39. 

“ Herodot, iy. 97, 137, 13S. ‘ Herodot. iv. 89-93. 

“ Herodot, iv. 4S-50. “IcrrfiQs — n^yivrat iroTa^ffiv wrfwaii/ rHi/ ji/Mis 
ISnev, &c. 
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to be in the fifth century b.c. — and directed his march into 
Scythia. 

As far as the point now attained, our narrative runs smoothly 
and intelligibly : we know that Darius marched his army into 
Scythia, and that he came back with ignominy and severe loss. 
But as to all which happened between his crossing and recrossing 
the Danube, we find nothing approaching to authentic state- 
ment, nor even what we can set forth as the probable basis of 
truth on which exaggerating fancy has been at work — all is 
inexplicable mystery. Ktesias indeed says that Darius marched 
for fifteen days into the Scythian territory — that he then ex- 
changed bows with the king of Scythia and discovered the 
Scythian bow to be the largest — and that being intimidated 
by such discovery, he fled back to the bridge by which he had 
crossed the Danube, and rccrossed the river with the loss of 
one-tenth part of his army,^ being compelled to break down the 
bridge before all had passed. The length of march is here 
the only thing distinctly slated ; about the direction nothing is 
said ; but the narrative of KtAsias, defective as it is, is much less 
perplexing than that of Herodotus, who conducts the immense 
host of Dariu.s as it were through fairyland — heedless of distance, 
large intervening rivers, want of all cultivation or supplies, 
destruction of the country (in so far as it could be destroyed) 
by the retreating ScyLhian.s, &c. He tells us that the Persian 
army consisted chiefly of foot — that there were no roads nor 
agriculture; yet his narrative carries it over about twelve 
degrees of longitude from tire Danube to the country east of the 
Tanais, across the rivers Tyras (Dniester), Hypaiiis (Bog), Bory- 
sthenSs (Dnieper), Hypakyris, Gerrhos, and Tanais,^ How 

' ICt^sins, I'ersica; c. 17. Justin (ii. 5— compare nlso xxxviii. 7) seems 
to follow the narrative of Ivl^sias. 

ilEschylus {PoKK, 864), who presents the deceased Darius as a glorious 
contrast with the living XensSs, talks of the splendid conquests which Ite 
made by means of others— “without crossing the Halys himself, nor leaving 
bis home." We are led to suppose, by the language which .dischylus puts 
into the month of the Ekidlon of Darius (v. 720-745), that he hod lorgotten 
the bridge thrown across the Bosphorus by order of Darius ; for the latter 
is made to condemn severely the impious insolence of Xerxia in bridging 
over the Hellespont. 

^ Herodot. iv. 136. fire rod UopirtKOv oroWoB ddvTor Trefoil ffTfiaroS, 
Kot rhs 6 dobs aijc hcttrranivov, &(rrt ob ror/Mtuivar r&v bbSiv, rod Si SkoSwoS, 
linebrtoi, eal ri aimoiia, rvs SSoS hturraitirav, &c. Cqpipare c, raS. 

The number and size of the rivers are mentioned by Herodotus as the 
principal wonder of Scythia, 0. 82— Sav/iiffia 8J ^ jtdpii «Stt) oix txot, 
q in vora/tois rt irohKtp ftoyirrom krI iptS/ihu Tthtt<rrovs, Ac. He ranks 
the BorysthenSs as the largest of all rivers except the Nile and. the Danube’ 
(c, 53), The Hypanis also (Bog) is veretuhs /tiyasic. 52}. , 
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these rivers could have been passed in the face of ciiuiiiies by 
so vast a host, we are left to conjecture, since it was not 
winter-time to convert them into ice : nor docs llic historian 
even allude to them as having been crossed either in the 
advance or in the retreat. What is not less remarkable, is, 
that in respect to the Greek settlement of Olbia or Borysthenos, 
and the agricultural Scythians and Mix-hellenes between the 
Hypanis and the Borysthenos, across whose country it would 
seem that this march of Darius must have carried him — 
Herodotus does not say anytliing; though we should have 
expected that he would have had better means of informing 
himself about this part of the march than about any other, and 
though the Persians could hardly have failed to plunder or put 
in requisition this, the only productive portion of Scythia. 

The narrative of Herodotus in regard to the Persian march 
north of the Ister seems indeed destitute of all the conditions 
of reality. It is rather an imaginative description, illustrating 
the desperate and impracticable character of Scythian warfare, 
and grouping in the same picture, according to that large 
sweep of the imagination which is admissible in epical treat- 
ment, the Scythians with all their barbarous neighbours from 
the Carpathian mountains to the river Wolga. The Agathyrsi, 
the Neuri, the Androphagi, the Melanchlseni, the Budini, the 
Geldnl, the Sarmatians, and the Tauri — all of Diem bordering 
on that vast quadrangular area of 4000 stadia for each side, 
called Scythia, as Herodotus conceive-s it ^ — are brought into 
deliberation and action in consequence of the Persian approach. 
And Plerodotus takes that opportunity of communicating 
valuable particulars respecting the habits and manners of each. 
The kings of these nations discuss whether Darius is justified 
in his inva.sion, and whether it be prudent in them to aid the 
Scythians. The latter question is decided in the allirmative 
by the Sarmatians, the Budini, and the Gcloiil, all eastward of 
the Tanais® — in the negative by the rest. The Scythians, 
removing their waggons with their wives and children out of 
the way northward, retreat and draw Darius after them from 
the Danube all across Scythia and Sannatia to the north- 
eastern extremity of the territory of the Budini,” several days’ 
journey eastward of the Tanais. Moreover they destroy the 
wells and ruin the herbage as much as they can, so that during 

But he appears to forget the existence of these rivers when he is 
describing the Persian march. 

» Herodot. iv. 101. 0 Horodot. iv. iiS, no. 

• Herofloi. iv, 120-13'’* 
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all this long march (says Herodotus) the Persians “found 
nothing to damage, inasmuch as the country was barren.” We 
can hardly understand therefore what they found to live upon. 
It is in the territory of the Budini, at this easternmost terminus 
on the borders of the desert, that the Persians perform the 
only positive acts which are ascribed to them throughout the 
whole expedition. They bum the wooden wall before occupied, 
but now deserted, by the Geldni ; and they build, or begin to 
build, eight large fortresses near the river Oorus. For what 
purposes these fortresses could have been intended Herodotus 
gives no intimation ; but he says that the unfinished work was 
yet to be seen even in his day.^ 

liaving thus been carried all across Scythia and the other 
territories above mentioned in a north-easterly direction, Darius 
and his army are next marched back a prodigious distance 
in a north-westerly direction, through the territories of the 
Melanchlaini, the Androphagi, and the Neuri, all of whom flee 
affrighted into the northern desert, having been thus compelled 
against their will to share in the consequences of the war. 
The AgalhyrsI peremptorily require the Scythians to abstain 
from drawing the Persians into ilwir territory on pain of being 
themselves treated as enemies.* Accordingly the Scythians, 
avoiding the boundaries of the Agathyrsi, direct their retreat 
in such a manner as to draw the Persians again southward 
into Scythia. During all this long march backwards and 
forwards, there are partial skirmishes and combats of horse, 
but the Scythians steadily refuse any general engagement. 
And though Darius challenges them formally by means of a 
herald, with taunts of cowardice, the Scythian king Idanthyrsus 
not only refuses battle, but explains and defends his policy, 
and defies the Persian to come and destroy the tombs of their 
fathers — it will then (he adds) be seen whether the Scythians 
are cowards or not.® The difficulties of Darius have by this 

* Ilerodot. iv. 123. "0<raii/iirSi! ol nip<ratiit<raf'SiiiTflsSKV$tic^s 

KalT7js:SaupoftdriSosx<ifVS, 0 ! « elx"** crty^erffai, fire TTis ioiatis 
Xepirov iirtl re Se is riiv vQv Saudiyay MBoKoy, &c. See Rennell, 
Gcograph. System of Herodotus, p. ii 4 , about the Oai'us. 

The erections, whatever they were, which were supposed to mark the 
extreme point of the march of Darius, may be compared to those evidences 
of the extreme advance' of Dionysus, which the Macedonian army saw on 
the nortlt of the Jaxartfis — " Liberi patris terminos.” Quintus Curtius, vii. 
9 < IS (I'U" 37 i iib Zumpt). 

* Herodot. iv. 125. Hekatteus ranks the Melanchlceni as a Scythian 

iByos (Ilckat. Fragment. 154, ed. Kiausen); he also mentions several 
other subdivisions of iscythians, who cannot he further authenticated 
(Fragm. i??-i6o). * Herodot. iv. ia6, 127. 
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time become serious, when Idanthyrsus sends to Iiim the 
menac'tng presents of a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows : 
the Persians are obliged to commence a rapid retreat towards 
the Danube, leaving, in order to check and slacken the 
Scythian pursuit, the least effective and the sick part of their 
army encamped, together with the asses which had been 
brought with them — animals unknown to the Scythians, and 
causing great alarm by their braying.^ However, notwithstand- 
ing some delay thus caused, as well as the anxious haste of 
Darius to reach the Danube, the .Scythians, far more rapid in 
their movements, arrive at the river before him, and open 
a negotiation with the lonians left in guard of the bridge, 
urging them to break it down and leave the Persian king to 
his fate — inevitable destruction with his whole army.^ 

Here we re-enter the world of reality, at the north bank of 
the Danube, the place where we before quitted it. All that is 
reported to have passed in the interval, if tried by the tests of 
historical matter of fact, can be received as nothing better than 
a perplexing dream. It only acquires value when we consider 
it as an illustrative fiction, including, doubtless, some unknown 
matter of fact, but framed chicQy to exhibit in action those 
unatlackable Nomads who formed the north-eastern barbarous 
world of a Greek, and with whose manners Herodotus was 
profoundly struck. “ The Scythians ® (says he), in regard to 
one of the greatest of human matters, have struck out a plan 
cleverer than any that I know. In other respects I do not 
admire them ; but they have contrived this great object, that 
no invader of their country shaU ever escape out of it, or shall 
ever be able to find out and overtake them, unles.s they 
themselves choose. For when ipen have neither walls nor 

1 Ilerodot. iv. 128-132. The bird, the raon.sej the frog, and the arrows, 
arc explained to mean ; Unless you take to the air like a bird, to the earth 
like a mouse, or to the water like a frog, you will become the victim of 
the Scythian arrows. 

* ilerodot. iv. 133. 

® Herodot. iv. 46. IV ii 4 yiffToyrupM 0 uin{ttoy 

TTfoiyitiTuv ffoipdrara vAnrav iieiprfrat, ruv rk fiirrot 8A,\« oix 

Ayaiuu, tB 54 fniyurTov oStu cipi iyaipTirai, Hart iica^vyitu/ t< fii/S^ya 
JveAffdvro iirl irfeas, /lii pov^ofiiyout re i(eope9riyat, KarahaSety jai) otiv re 
elvM. Toto-t yiip fi-tire iirrea [i-^re retxea j7 iicriirfi^ytt, 44X8 ^epiomoi Uvres 
irdvrey, lacri tmrorii(irai, Cdapres ftii iar' dfidrou, i\K’ &ieh Kn/yiety, aiK^jaara 
S4 (Tpi jf M ^evydoy, icat oiu oZrot re xai ivofot 

TTpoff/itayety ; 

’^eipTjrai S 4 <r^i Toura, rfje re yUr Mrtj! imrijShis, ««l ri)y woranHp 
liyruy iript iru/a/tdxwv, &c. 

Compare this with the orallon of the Scythian envoys to Alexander the 
Great, as it stands in Quintus Curtius, vii. S, 22 (vii. 3s, 22, Zumpt). 
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established cities, but arc all house-carriers and horse-bowmen 
— living, not from the plough, but from cattle, and having 
their dwellings on waggons — how can they be otherwise than 
unattaclcable and inipi acticable to meddle with?” The pro- 
tracted and unavailing chase ascribed to Darius — who can 
neither overtake his game nor use his arms, and who hardly 
even escapes in safely — embodies in detail this formidable 
attribute of tire Scythian Nomads. That Darius actually 
marched into the countrj^, there can be no doubt. Nothing 
else is certain, except his ignominious retreat out of it to the 
Danube j for of the many different guesses,^ by which critics 
have attempted to cut down the gigantic sketch of Herodotus 
into a march with definite limits and direction, not one rests 
upon any positive grounds. We can trace the pervading idea 
in the mind of the historian, but cannot find out what were his 
substantive data. 

The adventures which took place at the passage of that 
river, both on the out-march and the home-march, wherein 
the lonians are concerned, are fur more within the limits of 
history. Here Herodotus possessed better means of information, 
and had less of a dominant idea to illustrate. That which 
passed between Darius and the lonians on bis first crossing is 
very curious : I have reserved it until the present moment, 
because it is particularly connected with the incidents which 
happened on his return. 

On reaching the Danube from Thrace, he found the bridge 

^ The statement of .Strabo (vii. p. 305), which restricts tho march of 
Darius to the country between the Damthe and the Tyrns (Dniester), is 
justly pronouncecl by Nieimhr (Kicinc Schriften, p. 37a) to be a mere sup- 
position suggested by the probabilities of the case, because it could not be 
understood how liis large army sliunld cross even the Dniester : it is not (0 
be treated ns nn affirmation resting utod any authority, ' ' As Herodotus 
tells us whiit is impossible (adds Niebuhr), we know nothing at all 
historically respecting the expedition.” 

So again the conjecture of FnImerius(ExercitaUones ad Auctores Griecos, 
p. 21} caii'ics on llie march somewhat farther than the Dniester — to the 
Hy)innis, or perhaps to the lioryslhenls. Rennell, Klaproth, and Keichard, 
are not afniiil to extend the march on to the Wolga. Dr, Thirlwall stops 
within the 'i'anais, admitting liowever that no correct historical account can 
be given of it. Eichwnld supposes a long march up the Dniester into 
Volhynia and Lithuania. 

Compare Ukert, Skythien, p. 26 ; Dahlmann, Ilistorische Forschungen, 
ii. p. 159-164; Schaifarik, Slavische Alterthttroer, 1 , lo, 3, 1 . jt3, 4 ~ 5 ! 
and Mr. Kenrick, Remarks on the life and Writings of Herodotus, 
prefixed to his Notes on the Second Book of Herodotus, p. xxi. The ' 
fatter is among those who cannot swim the Dniester i he says — "Probably 
the Dniester (Tyras) was the real limit of the expedition, and Bessarabia, 
Moldavia, and the Bukovinu, the scene of it.” , ; ' 
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of boats reeidy ; and when the whole army had passed over, he 
ordered the lonians to break it down, as well as to follow him 
in his land-march into Scythia,^ the ships being left with 
nothing but the rowers and seamen essential to navigate them 
homeward. His order was on the point of being executed, 
when, fortunately for him, the Mitylensean general K6es 
ventured to call in question the prudence of it, having first 
asked whether it was the pleasure of the Persian king to listen 
to advice. KdCs urged that the march on which they were 
proceeding might prove perilous, and retreat possibly unavoid- 
able j because the Scythians, though certain to be defeated if 
brought to action, might perhaps not suffer themselves to be 
approached or even discovered. As a precaution against all 
contingencies, it was prudent to leave the bridge standing and 
watched by those who had constructed it. Far from being 
offended at the advice, Darius felt grateful for it, and desired 
that K66s would ask him after his return for a .suitable reward 
— which we shall hereafter find granted. He then altered his 
resolution, took a cord, and tied sixty knots in it. “Take 
this cord (said he to the lonians) ; untie one of the knots in 
it each day after my advance from the Danube into Scythia. 
Remain here and guard the bridge until you shall have untied 
all the knots j but if by that time I shall not have returned, 
then depart and sail home,” ® With such orders he began his 
march into the interior. This anecdote is interesting, not only 
as it discloses the simple expedients for numeration and 
counting of time then practised, but also as it illustrates the 
geographical ideas prevalent. Darius did not intend to come 
back over the Danube, but to march round the Mmotiss, and 
to return into Persia on the eastern side of the Euxine. No 
other explanation can be given of his orders. At first, confident 
of success, he orders the bridge to be destroyed forthwith ! he 
will beat the Scythians, march through their country, and 
reenter Media from the eastern side of the Euxine : when he 
is reminded that possibly he may not bo able to find the 
Scythians, and may be obliged to retreat, ho still continues 
persuaded that this must happen within sixty days, if it 
happens at all ; and that should he remain absent more than 
sixty days, such delay will be a convincing proof that he will 

^ Ilcroflot. iv. 97" ^apehs iKihevae robs "lums r);i' irxcSfi)!' KbraorttS 
iweirtat kot’ Ijwoipov lavr^, fcal rbi> in r&v vouv (rrpart6v, 

* Hcrodot. iv. 98. il)v SJt iv roirtp r^ XP^vtp pb srapia, biiKBomi 
ipTv at iipioat riav appArav, ivosrXhre is r^v bperiprpi ttMav P^XP‘ Si 
roirav, isrol re oKtw /xerdSofs, ^uAdvirm riiv vx^Sliiv, 
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take the other road of return instead of repassing the Danube. 
The reader who looks at a map of the Euxine and its surround- 
ing territories may be startled at so extravagant a conception ; 
but he should recollect that there was no map of the same or 
nearly the same accuracy before Herodotus, much less before 
the contemporaries of Darius. The idea of entering Media 
by the north from Scythia and Sarmatia, over the Caucasus, 
is familiar to Herodotus in his sketch of the early marches of 
the Scythians and Cimmerians; moreover, he tells us that after 
the expedition of Darius, there came some Scythian envoys 
to Sparta, proposing an offemsive alliance against Persia, and 
offering on their part to march across the Phasis into Media 
from the north,^ while the Spartans were invited to land on 
the shores of Asia Minor, and advance across the country to 
meet them from the west. When we recollect that the Mace- 
donians and their leader, Alexander the Great, having arrived 
at the river Jaxartfis, on the north of Sogdiana and on the east 
of the Sea of Aral, supposed that they had reached the Tanais 
and called the river by that name “ — we shall not be astonished 
at the erroneous estimation of distance implied in the plan 
conceived by Darius. 

The lonians Imd already remained in guard of the bridge 
beyond the sixty days commanded, without hearing anything of 
the Persian army, when they were surprised by the appearance, 
not of that army, but of a body of Scythians ; who acquainted 
them that Darius was in full retreat and in the greatest distress, 
and that his safety with the whole army depended upon that 
bridge. They endeavoured to prevail upon the lonians, since 
the sixty days included in their order to remain had now 
elapsed, to break the bridge and retire; assuring them that 
if this were done, the destruction of the Persians was inevitable 
— of course the lonians themselves would then be free. At 
first the latter were favourably disposed towards the proposition, 
which was warmly espoused Iw the Athenian Miltiadfis, despot 
or governor of the Thracian Chersonese.® Had he prevailed, 
tho victor of Marathon (for such we shall hereafter find him) 
would have thus inflicted a much more vital blow on Persia 
than even that celebrated action, and would have brought 

* TTerotlot. vi. 84, Compare his account of the marches of the Cim- 
merians ond of the Scythians into Asia Minor and Media respectively 
(Tlcrodot. i, 103, 104, iv. 13 ). . „ , 

® Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 6, 15 ; Plutarch, Alexand, c. 43 ; Qumt, Curti 
vii. y, 4. vii. 8, 30 (vii. 29, S, vii. 36. 7 . Zumpt). 

® Ilerodot. iv. 136, 137. 
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upon Darius the ^disastrous fate of his predecessor Cyrus. 
But the Ionian princes, though leaning at first towards his 
suggestion, were speedily converted by the representations of 
Histixus of Miletus, who reminded them that the maintenance 
of his own ascendency over the Milesians, and that of each 
despot in his respective city, was assured by means of Persian 
support alone — the feeling of the population being everywhere 
against them : consequently, the ruin of Darius would be their 
ruin also. This argument proved conclusive. It was resolved 
to stay and maintain the bridge, but to pretend compliance 
with the Scythians, and prevail upon them to dcjiart, by aflect- 
ing to destroy it. The northern portion of the bridge was 
accordingly destroyed, for the length of a bow-shot; while 
the Scythians departed, under the persuasion that they had 
succeeded in depriving their enemies of the means of crossing 
the river.^ It appears that tliey missed the track of the 
retreating host, which was thus enabled, after the severest 
privation and suffering, to reach the Danube in safety. Arriving 
during the darkness of the night, Darius was at first terrified 
to find the bridge no longer joining the northern bank. An 
Egyptian herald, of stentorian powers of voice, was ordered to 
call as loudly as possible the name of Histiseus the Milesian. 
Answer being speedily made, the bridge was re-established, 
and the Persian army passed over before the Scythians returned 
to the spot.® 

There can be no doubt that the lonians here lost an 
opportunity eminently favourable, such as never again returned, 
for emancipating themselves from the Persian dominion. 
Their despots, by whom the determination was made, 
especially the Milesian Histiseus, were not induced to preserve 
the bridge by any honourable reluctance to betray the trust 
reposed in them, but simply by selfish regard to the mainten- 
ance of their own unpopular dominion. And we may remark 
that the real character of this impelling motive, as well as the 
deliberation accompanying it, may be assumed as resting upon 
very good evidence, since we are now arrived within the 
personal knowledge of the Milesian historian Hekatxus, who 
took an active part in the Ionic revolt a few years afterwards, 
and who may perhaps have been personally engaged in this 
expedition. He will be found reviewing with prudence and 
sobriety the chances of that unfortunate revolt, and distrusting 
its success from the beginning; while Histiscus of Milfitus will 
appear on the same occasion as the fomenter of it, in' order to 
* Herodot. iv. 137-139. ■ * Herodot. Iv. 140-141, 
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procure his release from an honourable detention at Susa near 
the person of Darius. The selfishness of this despot, having 
deprived his countrymen of that real and favourable chance of 
emancipation which the destruction of the bridge would have 
opened to them, threw them into revolt a few years afterwards 
against the entire and unembarrassed force of the Persian king 
and empire. 

Extricated from the perils of Scythian warfare, Darius 
marched southward from the Danube through Thrace to the 
Hellespont, where he crossed from Sestus into Asia. He left 
however a considerable army in Europe, under the command 
of Megabazus, to accomplish the conquest of Thrace. 
Perinthus on the Propontis made a brave resistance,^ but was 
at length subdued ; after which all the Thracian tribes, and all 
the Grecian colonies between the Hellespont and the Strymon, 
were forced to submit, giving earth and water, and becoming 
subject to tribute.® Near the lower Strymon was the Edonian 
town of Myrkinus, which Darius ordered to be made over to 
Histimus of Mihitus; for both this Milesian, and ICbfis of 
MitylGne, had been desired by the Persian king to name their 
own reward for their fidelity to him on the pass^e over the 
Danube.® KOfis requested that he might be constituted despot 
of MitylCnfi, which was accomplished by Persian audiority; 
but Histiceus solicited that the territory near Myrkinus might 
be given to him for the foundation of a colony. As soon as 
the Persian conquests extended thus far, the site in question 
was presented to Histireus, who entered actively upon his new 
scheme. We shall find the territory near Myrkinus eminent 
hereafter as the site of Amphipolis j it offered great temptation 
to settlers, as fertile, well-wooded, convenient for maritime 
commerce, and near to auriferous and argentiferous mountains.'^ 

It seems however that the Persian dominion in Thrace was 
disturbed by an invasion of the Scythians, who, in revenge for 
the aggression of Darius, overran the country as far as the 
Thraoan Chersonese, and are even said to have sent envoys 
to Sparta, proposing a simultaneous invasion of Persia, from 
different sides, by Spartans and Scythians. The Atlienian 
Miltiad6s, who was despot or governor of the Chersonese, was 
forced to quit it for some time, and Herodotus ascribes his 
retirement to the incursion of these Nomads. But we may 
be permitted to suspect that the historian has misconceived the 
real cause of such retirement, Miltiadfe could not remain in 

^ Herodot, iv, 143, 144, v. i, a. ® Herodot. v. a. 

• Heirdoi- Y. II. * Herodot v. 23. 
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the Chersonese after he had incurred the deadly enmity of 
Darius by exhorting the loniaus to destroy the bridge over 
Uie Danube.^ 

^ IlcroJot. vi. 40-84. That Miltiad^ could Iiavc remained in the Cher- 
sonese undisturbed, during the interval between the Scythian expedition of 
Darius and the Ionic revolt (when the Persians were complete masters of 
those regions, and when Otands was punishing other towns in the neigh- 
bourhood for evasion of service under Darius), after he had declared so 
pioinledly against the Persians on a matter of liic and death to the Icing and 
army — appears to me, as it does to Dr, Thirlwall (History of Gt. vol. ii. 
App. ii. p. 486, ch. xiv. p. 326-249), eminently improbtible. So foicibly 
does Dr. Tliirlwall feel the dilBculty, that he suspects the reported conduct 
and exhortations of Miltiadfe at the bridge over the Danube to h.ive been a 
falsehood, fabricated by MiltiadSs himself twenty years afterwards, for the 
purpose of acquiring popularity at Athens during the time immediately 
preceding the battle of M.irathon. 

I cannot lliinlc this hypothesis admlssihle. It directly contradicts 
Herodotus on a matter of fact very conspicuous, and upon which good 
means of information seem to have been within his reach. I have already 
observed that the historian Hekateeus roust have possessed personal know- 
ledge of all the relations between the lonians and Darius, and that he very 
probably may have been even present at tlie bridge i nil the information 
given by Hekntteus upon these points would be open to the inquiries of 
Herodotus. I'lio unbounded gratitude of Dmius towards Histinms shows 
that some one or more of the Ionic despots present at the bridge must have 
powerfully enforced the expediency of breaking it down. That the name 
of the despot who stood forward os chief mover of this resolution should 
have been forgotten and not mentioned at tlie time, is highly impruhahle ; 
yet such must have been the case, if a fabrication by Miltiadfis twenty years 
afterwards could successfully fill up tlie blank with his own name. The 
two most prominent matters talked of, after the retreat of Darius, in 
reference to the bridge, would probabD be the name of the leader who 
urged its dcstrucllon, and the name of Hislitetis who preserved it ; indeed 
the mere fact of the mischievous influence exercised by the lotler afterwards, 
would be pretty sure to keep these points of the cose in full view. 

There are means of escaping from the difliculty of the case, I Ihink, 
without contradicting Herodotus on any matter of fact important and con- 
spicuous, or indeed on any matter of feet whatever. We see by vi. 40, 
that Miltindes (ffri quit the Chermuse between the close of the Scylliiau ex- 
pedition of Darius and the Ionic revolt ; Herodotus indeed tells ns that ho 
quitted it in consequence of an incursion of the Scythians, Now without 
denying the feet of siicli an incuixion, we may well supiio.se the historian to 
Jmve been mistaken in assigning it os the cause of the flight of Miltiadfts. 
The latter was prevented froin Irving in the Chersonese continuously, during 
the interval between the Persian invasion of Scythia and the Tonic revolt, 
by fear of Persian enmity : it is not neccssniy for us to believe that ho was 
never there at all, but bis residence there must have been interrupted and 
insecure. The chronological data in Herodot. vi. 40 are exceedingly ob- 
scure and perplexing; but it seems to me that the supposition t^ich 1 
suggest introduces a plausible coherence into the series of historical facts, 
with the slightest possible contradiction to our capital witness. 

The only achievement of Miltiades, between the affair on the Danube 
and his return to Athens shortly before the battle of Marallion, is the 
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The conquests of Megabazus did not stop at the western 
bank of the Strymon. He carried his arms across that river, 
conquering the Poconians, and reducing the Macedonians under 
Amyntas to tribute. A considerable number of the Pmonians 
were transported across into Asia, by express order of Darius j 
whose fancy had been struck by seeing at Sardis a beautiful 
Piuonian woman carrying a vessel on her head, leading a horse 
to water, and spinning flax, all at the same time. This woman 
had been brought over (we are told) by her two brothers Pigres 
and Mantyes for the express purpose of arresting the attention 
of the Great King. They hoped by this means to be con- 
stituted despots of their countrymen; and we may presume 
that their scheme succeeded, for such part of the Preonians as 
Megaba/.us could subdue were conveyed across to Asia and 
planted in some villages in Phrygia. Such violent transporta- 
tions of inhabitants were in the genius of the Persian 
government.! 

From the Pmonian lake Prasias, seven eminent Persians 
were sent as envoys into Macedonia, to whom Amyntas readily 
gave the required token of suhmissioi% inviting them toa splendid 
banquet. When exhilarated with wine, they demanded to see 
the women of the regal family, who, being accordingly intro- 
duced, were rudely dealt with by the strangers : at length the 

cmiqnust of Lemnos ; and that mvuit have taken place evidently while the 
I’erwans were ocettpied by the Ionic revolt (between 502-494 B.C.). There 
is nothing in his recorded deeds inconsistent with the belief, therefore, that 
lietween 515-502 n.c. he may not have resided in the Chersonese at all, or 
at least nut for very long logollier: and the statement of Corneiins Nepos, 
that he quitted it imraedlalely after the return from Scythia, from fear of 
the Persians, may he substantially true. Dr, Thirlwoll observes (p. 487) — 
“ As little would it appear that when the Scythians invaded the Chersonese, 
Milliadds was conscious of having endeavoured to render them an im- 
portant service. He flies before them, though he had been so secure while 
the Persian arms were in his neighbourhood.^’ He has here pul bis finger 
on what I believe to be the error of Herodotus— the supposition that 
Miltiadils fled from the Chersonese to avoid the Scythians, whereas he 
really left it to avoid the Persians. 

The story of Strabo (xiii. p. 591), that Darius caused the Greek cities on 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont to he bnmt down, in order to hinder 
them from affording means of transport to the Scythians into Asia, seems to 
me highly improbable. These towns appear in their ordinary condition, 
Abydus among them, at the time of the Ionic revolt a few years afterwards 
(Herodot. v. 117). , 

1 Herodot. v. 13-16. Nikolaus Damaskdnus (Fragm, p. 36, ed, Orell.) 
tells a similar stoiy about the means by which a Mysian woman attracted 
the notice of the Lydian king AlyatlJs. Such repetition of estriking stpry, 
in reference to dilarent people and times, has many pamllcis in .ancient 
Jiistory. 
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son of Amyntas, Alemnder, resented the insult, and exacted 
for it a signal vengeance. Dismissing the women under pre- 
tence that they should return after a bath, he brought back 
in their place youths in female attire armed with daggers. 
Presently the Persians, proceeding to repeat their caresses, 
were all put to death. Their retinue, and the splendid 
carriages and equipment which they had brought, di.sappeared 
at the same time, without any tidings reaching the Persian 
army. And when Bubar6s, another eminent Persian, was sent 
into Macedonia to institute researches, Alexander contrived to 
hush up the proceeding by large bribes, and by giving him his 
sister Gygma in marriage.^ 

Meanwhile Megabazus crossed over into Asia, carrying with 
him the Pseonians fronj the river Strymon. Having become 
alarmed at the progress of Histiteus with his new city of 
Myrkinus, he communicated his a])prehensions to Darius ; who 
was prevailed upon to send for Histimus, retaining him about 
his person, and carrying him to Susa as counsellor and friend, 
with every mark of honour, bat with the secret intention of 
never letting him revisit Asia Minor. The fears of the Persian 
general were probably not unreasonable ; but this detention of 
Mistiffius at Susa became in the sequel an important event.® 

On departing for his capital, Darius nominated his brother 
Artaphernfis satrap of Sardis, and Otanfis general of the forces 
on tho coast in place of Megabazus. The new general dealt 
very severely with various towns near the Propontis, on the 
ground that they had evaded their duly in the late Scythian 
expedition, and had even harassed the army of Darius in its 
retreat. I3e took Byzantium and ChalkGdon, as well as 
Antandrus in the Troad, and Lampdnium. With the aid of a 
fleet from Lesbos, he achieved a new conquest — the islands of 
Lemnos and Imbros, at that time occupied by a Pelasgic 
population, seemingly without any Greek inhabitants at all. 
These Pelasgi were of cruel and piratical character, if we may 
judge by the tenor of the legends respecting them;*Lemnian 
misdeeds being cited as a proverbial expression for atrocities.® 

^ Hcrodot. V. 30 , ai. ® I-Ieroclot, v. S3, 24. 

® licrodot. vi. 138. ^schyl. Cbofiphor.'633 1 Stephan. Byz. v. ASluvoi, 

The mystic rites in honour of the Kabeiri at Lemnos and Imbros arc par- 
ticularly noticed by pherekydSs (ap. Strabo, x. p. 472) : compare Photius, 
V. Kdffeipoi, and the remarkable description of the periodical Lemnian 
solemnity in Pltilostratus (HeroL p. 740). 

The volcanic mountain Mosychlus, in the north-eastern portion of the 
island, was still burning in the fourth century a.c. (Autimacb. Ftr^ment. 
xviii. p. 103, DUulzpr Epica Greeo, Frainn. ). 
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They were distinguished also for ancient worship of Hfiphsestus, 
together with mystic rites in honour of the Kabeiri, and even 
human sacrifices to their Great Goddess. In their two cities 
— Hephiestias on the east of the island and Myrina on the 
west — they held out bravely against Otanfis, and did not 
submit until they had undergone long and severe hardship. 
Lykavetus, brother of that Mseandrius whom we have already 
noticed as despot of Samos, was named governor of Lemnos ; 
but he soon after died.^ It is probable that the Pelasgic popu- 
lation of the islands was greatly enfeebled during this struggle, 
and we even hear that their king Hermon voluntarily emigrated 
from fear of Darius.® 

Lemnos and Imbros thus became Persian possessions, held 
by a subordinate prince as tributary. A few years afterwards 
their lot was again changed — they passed into the hands of 
Athens, the Pelasgic inhabitants were expelled, and fresh 
Athenian settlers introduced. They were conquered by 
MiltiadSs from the Thracian Chersonese ; from Elseus at the 
south of that peninsula to Lemnos being within one day’s sail 
with a north wind. The Hephmstieans abandoned their city 
and evacuated the island with little resistance; but the in- 
habitants of Myrina stood a siege,® and were not expelled 
without difficulty: both of them found abodes in Thrace, 
on and near the peninsula of Mount Athos. Both these 
islands, together with that of Skyros (which was not taken until 
after the invasion of Xerxfis), remained connected with Athens 
in a manner peculiarly intimate. At the peace of Antalkidas 
(387 B.C.) — which guaranteed universal autonomy to every 
Grecian city, great and small — they were specially reserved, 
and considered as united with Athens. The properly in their 
soil was held by men who, without losing their Athenian citizen- 
ship, became Lemnian Kleruchs, and as such were classified 
apatt among the military force of the state ; while absence in 

Weldcor’s Dissertation (Die illscliylische Trilogie, p. 248 segf,) enlarges 
much upon the Lemnian and Samothracian worship. 

1 Herodot. v. 26, 27. The twenty-seventh chapter is extremely perplex. 
Ing, As the text reads at present, we ought to make Lykar^lus the subject 
of certain predications which yet seem ]>roperly referable to Otanis. We 
must consider the vrords from Ol uiv St) A^pvioi— down to veXsvrf — as 
parenlhelical. ' This is awkward ; but it seems tlie least difficulty in the 
case, and the commentators are driven to adopt it. 

® Zenob. Proverb, iii. 85. 

• Herodot. vl. 140. Chaiax ap. Stephan. Byz, v. ‘H^aurrfa. 

* Xenophon. Hellen. v. i, 3 ». Compare Plato, Menexenus, c. 17, p. 
245, where the words ^/tirepat iwoiKfai apublless mean Lemnos, Imbros, 
and Skyros. 
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Lemnos or Imbros seems to have been accepted as an excuse 
for delay before the courts of justice, so as to escape the 
penalties of contumacy or departure from the country.^ It is 
probable that a considerable number of poor Athenian citizens 
were provided with lots of land in these islands, though we 
have no direct information of the fact, and are even obliged to 
guess the precise time at which Miltiadfes made the conquest. 
Herodotus, according to his usual manner, connects the 
conquest with an ancient oracle, and represents it as the 
retribution for ancient legendary crime committed by certain 
Pelasgi, who, many centuries before, had been expelled by the 
Athenians from Attica, and had retired to Lemnos. Full of 
this legend, he tells us nothing about the proximate causes or 
circumstances of the conquest, which must probably have been 
accomplished by the efforts of Athens jointly with Miltiad^s 
from tire Chersonese, during the period that the Persians were 
occupied in quelling the Ionic revolt, between 502-494 B.a — 
since it is hardly to be supposed that Miltiades would have 
ventured thus to attack a Persian possession during the time 
that the satraps had their hands free. The acquisition was 
probably facilitated by the fact, that the Pelasgic population of 
the islands had been weakened, as well ,by their former resist- 
ance to the Persian Otanfis, as by some years passed under the 
deputy of a Persian satrap. 

In mentioning the conquest of Lemnos by the Athenians 
and Miltiadfis, I have anticipated a little on the 'course of 
events, because that conquest — though coinciding in point of 
time with the Ionic revolt (which will be recounted in the 
follomng chapter), and indirectly caused by it in so far as it 
occupied the attention of the Persians — lies entirely apart from 

1 Thucyd. iv. 28, v. 8, vii. S 7 J Phykrclius ap. Atlienwura, vi. p. 255 ; 
D^mosthen. Philippic, t, c. t2, p. 17, R. ; compare the Inscription No. 
1686 in the collection of Boeclch, with his remarks, p. 297. 

About the stratagems resorted to before the Athenian Dikastery to pro- 
cure delay by pretended absence in Lemnos or bkyros, see Ismus, Or. vi. 
p. 58 (p. 80 Bek.); Pollux, viii. 7, 81 ; Hesych. v. "ifi^pios) Suidas, v. 
Arifu/la Shell ; compare also Carl Rhode, Res Lemnicm, p. 50 (Wralislaw 
1829). 

It seems as if els Arjiivav wAetv had come to be a proverbial expression at 
Athens for getting out of the way — evading the penormance of duty : this 
seems to be the sense of Ddmostlien&i, Philip]}. l, c. 0, p. r4i a,K\' els 
piv Arlpvov rhp trap* ipHv IirTapxov erhelv, r&v S’ dircp v&v r^s er^Keas 
lereipiTUP hyavi^epiyees VleviKaov tmrapxeey- 

Prom the passage of Ismus above ailnded to, which Rhode seems to roc 
to construe incorrectly, it appears that there was a legal eommbium between 
A tliPTiinn •'nd T »mrmn wnmpn. 
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the operations of Ae 

driven out of the derived from having subdued 

sion of the tn nputralise the enmity which he 

Lemnos, 1 contributed both t to procure his 

election as one of the ten geuBtaw 
Marathonian combat. 

1 IT..r,i(lQt:. vL IW, 
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